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But— What Will You Use For 
Money? 


ELONG to a good country club—own 
a fine motor—take occasional vaca- 
tions abroad—educate your children 
—provide your family with the luxuries—have 
friends—entertain. 
—you live but once and these things are your 
right as well as the other fellow’s— 
—but—what will you use for money? 
There’s no substitute for cash. 
_ And there’s nothing to be ashamed of in want- 
ing money—in chasing the almighty dollar. 
The thing to be ashamed of is to take it out in 
wanting and wishing—in lying back and wait- 
ing for money to come to you instead of going out after it. 
Train for more money and more money will come. It’s 
not a theory—nor a guess—nor an experiment—thousands 
have traded spare time at home for a larger income. 
Any question in your mind about it? Then read about 
these four men and women who 
proved it for themselves and for you.* 


How He Achieved His Ambition and 
Won 300 Per Cent Increase 


“Would you like to earn $5,000?” was 
the sign that confronted our first hero 
one night back in 1920. 

Already in his early thirties and 
only an assistant office manager, 
he was blue and discouraged about 
his future. And when the LaSalle 
representative pointed out that sal- 
aries like the one mentioned in the sign were paid only to thor- 
oughly trained men, he enrolled for home study in Higher 
Accountancy—the obvious step in his ambition to become a 
comptroller or chief accountant in a department store. 

Opportunities began to come his way. Finally he was offered 
a place as assistant comptroller in a Washington store. A few 
months later, he was promoted to comptroller and just recently 
he was made treasurer of the same outstanding department store. 

And in telling of it, he adds, “J will be eternally grateful to 
LaSalle Extension University for my advancement. I recommend 
your training to every ambitious young man, for a $5,000 
position is waiting for anyone who will take your training, 
and apply himself.” 





Increases Salary 200 Per Cent 


Our second hero was a floor inspector in a factory when we first 
knew him in 1924. Lack of technical education seemed likely to 
keep him in some similar job all the rest of his days. But he 
had the vision to see that training was the way out, and the deter- 
mination to take and finish that training in his spare hours. 
Eight months after beginning the LaSalle course in Industrial 
Management, he got a 20 per cent increase in wages and 


“Names and addresses gladly given on request. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


Find Yourself Through La Salle!=<=== ——- ~ 
CHICAGO 
I would welcome an outline of the new LaSalle training plan in the field I have checked, together with a copy of ‘““Ten Years’ 





LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 2332-R 


Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 

D Business Management O Law: LL.B. Degree 
O) Higher Accountancy 0 Commercial Law 
0 Expert Bookkeeping O Industrial Management 
OC. P. A. Coaching (0 Modern Foremanship 

(0) Modern Salesmanship (J Personnel Management 
0 Modern Busi Correspond 0 Banking and Finance 

0 Paper Salesman’s Training 0) Commercial Spanish 











a promotion. Fourteen months later he was 
assistant to the general superintendent with 
an increase of 100 per cent more. Today his 
income is more than 200 per cent larger than 
when he started and he is on his. second 
LaSalle training course. 


Teacher Becomes Lawyer 
Now She Controls Her Own Future 


Our third example is a woman—a university 
honor graduate with her B. A. and M. A.—who 
was teaching modern languages in a junior 
college when she began our three year training 
in Law. After getting her LL.B. degree from LaSalle, she passed 
a bar examination in which more than half the applicants failed. 
And the other day, we received a newspaper clipping from her 
telling of her opening her own law office and making a successful 
start in this great profession. 


Salesman Heads Own Business 


Our last story is of a Canadian sales- 
man who had put off taking LaSalle 
training in Modern Salesmanship for 
several years—until he realized that 
by so doing he was simply putting 
off a better job and more money. 

Then he decided to put it over 
instead and enrolled. Before finishing 
his training course, he increased his 
earning 33!4 per cent, and a bit later 
he struck out in business for himself. 
Now he has his own successful insurance company and is work- 
ing on his second LaSalle course. 

He writes, “For the man who is dissatisfied with his present 
earnings, I urge him to put training over instead of putting it off.” 


You Can Have More Money But You Must 
Make Yourself Worth More 
If you really want more money and the many things that 
money will buy, you can get them—just as these four, and thou- 
sands of others whose names we will gladly give you, got them 
—by training in the hours that otherwise will be wasted. 

There is no question about the new LaSalle training and what 
it can do for you if you are an adult, of normal experience and 
intelligence, and with the initiative to start and the determina- 
tion to follow through on a definite up-to-date training program. 
The only question is about you—and you will answer that by 
what you do with this coupon. 

For that coupon will bring you—without cost or obligation— 
full information about the field of business in which you are 
most interested, and the details of the new LaSalle training in 
that field. Whether you take that training, or not, can be decided 
later—at least you will want the information. It may save you 
years of useless struggle and low income. 
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Turkish defeat by the Greeks at Thermopylae, September 1, 1821 


a to hand, with saber and bayonet 
they fought for a Line on the map 





. HE LINE shall move 
i/\ north,” swore the 
Greeks. “It shall stay 


where it is!’ maintained 
aie the Turks with equal 
determination. 

It was no mere debate. It wasa 
bloody struggle upon which the sym- 
pathies of all Europe were divided. 

Not until eight years after the 
event pictured above—the Battle of 
Thermopylae—was the line fixed, 
only to change again. 

Such is the nature of lines on a 
map. The living map maker’s hand 
is guided as he draws by the deeds 
of men whose very bones have long 
disintegrated. 

That is the map’s fascination! 
All history is on it, battles, intrigues; 
ambitions, daring explorations, 
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Map 5 le 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
559 Mission St., San Francisco 


adventure. In it are civilization’s 
highest achievements and most 
stupid blunders. Side by side it 
reveals the fruits of past wars and 
the bases of future ones. 





Write Dept.H-2 for latest free descrip- 
tive material on any Rand M¢Nally 
product listed below: 


Publications Maps 
Text Books School Maps 
Children’s Books 
Child Life Magazine re me bine 
Bankers Monthly 7 = 
Bankers Directory Economic Maps 

Aviation Maps 


Bankers Bulletin 
Special Maps to Order 
Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 
Bible Atlas 


Globes 


General Printing 


Railroad, Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 














—Exuisits AND SALESROOMS —— 
National Press Bldg., Washington 


Exciting, inspiring, intellectually 
profitable is the reading of maps. 
A stimulating pastime, and one of 
the best ways to deepen your under- 
standing of our civilization and all 
that it means. 

Learn to enjoy maps yourself ; en- 
courage your children to enjoy them. 

Rand M€Nally & Company have 
been for 60 years the most highly 
regarded and best known makers of 
fine maps, globes and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their 
products are on sale at leading sta- 
tioners’, booksellers’, or direct. 

And that habit of scrupulous 
accuracy down to the last minute 
detail, which is so essential to quality 
map making, carries over into every 
phase of Rand M¢Nally & 
Company’s many activities. 





270 Madison Avenue, New York 
125 E. Sizth St,, Los Angeles 
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HAT would not kings have given for 
the secret ? What heartaches it would 
have spared their queens—perpetual vic- 
tims of the demand for “An heir to the 





WHEN— 


right? 


sex? 


WHY— 


* flesh? 





When did Man come to walk up- 


When was the eagle a reptile? 
When does an oyster change its 


Why can a lobster grow new 
limbs, while we cannot? 
toe P does fear give us 


** goose- threaten to stop all further hu- 


HOW— 


How may the mysterious “‘X 
body” determine a baby’s sex 
before birth 

How cana am locate his mate 
a mile away? 


WHERE— 


Where is the “‘private secretary”’ 
of the brain? 
Where does the female skeleton 


man evolution? 








phenomena, the fierce age-old struggle for sur- 
vival, the sources of the equipment which is in- 
herited or acquired for existence—and how, out 
of this, emerges the dominant species, Man, 
with the marks of his own origin still upon 






You Have‘‘Gyro- 
scopes’’ in Your 


Just as a ‘‘gyro- 


an we control the Sex 
of our babies? 





Ears! 








throne!” 


and within him! 


The entire course of history has often been string, go a level- 


changed—because Nature withheld the secret 
of controlling or determining in advance the 


sex of a baby! 


In Four Epoch-Making gly 







A Bird Who ‘‘Sets 
a Stage’’ for His 
Own Wedding 
When the Bower 
Bird "wishes to win 
his lady, he builds a 
theatre--decorates it 


Today Science is discovering laws that may 
decide (while the human cell is still a pinhead 
in size) whether it is to produce a boy or a girl. 
How this power is at last yielding some of its 
secrets to the probing searchlight of modern 
science has just been told by H. G. Wells, in 
his new companion-work to the we of 


History,’—THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 


At Last—The Story of All 
Things Living 


After publication of ‘““The Outline,’? Mr. 
Wells began exhaustive research for this new 
companion work. In the tremendous 5-year 
task of writing it, he had the collaboration of 
the distinguished scientist, Julian Huxley, and 
his own son, the physiologist, G. P. Wells. 

At last it has been completed | What Wells 
did for the story of Man in “The Outline of 
History”’ he now does for Bo story of Life it- 
self in ‘ ‘The Science of Life’’! 

Wells’ ‘Outline’ reviewed Auman history as 
one continuous march of human events. Wells’ 
new “Science of Life’’ widens the focus and re- 
views the continuous development of life itself 
—tracing its myriad forms and mysterious 


nnouncing: 


Volumes 


Over Wells’ pages stalk lizard-like, forty- 
ton monsters. Dodging fearfully beneath their 
feet run tiny creatures destined to outlive the 
freak monsters they fear and to become the an- 
cestors of nearly all modern animals, includ- 
ing man himself, 

n a still more ancient scene you see—as 
only Wells can make you see—a little worm- 
like thing trying, century after century, to 
make his way up a river, until he finally in- 
vents something that enables him to succeed! 

Still further back, in the dimmest mist of 
time, you see a world absolutely devoid of any 
life except tiny drops of jelly with hairlike 
stems, 


First Edition Now Being 
Released 


Into “The Science of Life’’ Wells has put 
the romantic story of all things living! Here, 
in unforgettable chapters, are the riddles of life 
that have puzzled most of the world’s people— 
answered in a way that all people will enjoy 
and understand. 


Some of these amesing findings of Science 
may startle you—upset long-cherished ideas. 
But you Li be enlighten and stimulated. 
For has will learn, as only Wells can tell you, 
eae Science now knows about Nature’s cease- 

ess experiments with life in all its forms 
Gocusivat the ages, 


the Companion -Work to his 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


could not walk, 


out the help of the 
made to develope by an 




















with bright berries, 


run, drive a car or pets rs--the 
airplane struts and dances 


until she is enthrall- 
ed by his charms. 





We Ali Have 
Fishes’ Gills and 
* Tails! 








Parts no longer used shrink and 
are covered up. The crosses on 
the human figure above show a 
few of the 180 places where sci- 
ence has found ‘*vestiges’’ of for- 
merly important organs. 


The First ‘‘Stomach’’ 
on Earth 


This Frog An ‘‘Amoeba’’ is 

Had No only a speck of 

Father living jelly, Yet 

micro- 

Can Nature learn scopic plants 
to eaaantife with- b 


male? This frog was 


*‘Look Out! I’m an Alligator!" 
Says This Harmiess Insect 
Fre South American lantern-fl 
A birds who might want it 
for dinner. The front of its head 
is a sham, molded and colored to 
imitate a small alligator’s! 


is King Alphonso’s Chin 500 Years Old? 


The prominent lip and jaw has recurred in his family since the 


15th Century. Pe rsistence of family likenesses is due to dom- 
fnance of certain ‘‘genes’’ in the cells. 











THE SCIENCE OF LIF 


THE STORY OF ALL THINGS LIVING 





ob HG. WELLS 


in collaboration with JULIAN HUXLEY and G. P. WELLS 





Four beautiful volumes 644" by 9¥%2". Durably 
bound in black vellum cloth, stamped. Enclosed 
in attractive container. 1548 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated with 337 drawings. Colored frontis- 
pieces. 64 black-and-white half-tone illustrations. 





H. G. Wells (who has always been interested in biology) studied at Royal Col- 
Huxley—took his owe of Bachelor of 
Science at London Universisy—taughs Biology for five years 

an Huxley, grandson of Thos. 
Huxley occupied the Chair of Zoolo gy, King’ 
Gotieee and holds the *Puilerian Chair of Physiology at The Royal Institution, 
G. P. Wells took First Honors in Natural Science at Cambridge and is a research 


ten e of Science under the great Thos. 


His two operaners were Jul 
G. P. Wells, his own son. Mr. 


Suber at University College, London. 


Send for 5 Days’ Free Examination 


The a Edition of ‘‘The Science of 

Life’ now being released. ‘‘Free- 

natio nm Requests’’ will be filled in 

order of receipt. Prompt action is nec- 
ry tain a First Edition set. 
Send coupon at once — withou 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Dept. 52, Garden City, N. Y. 


Huxley, ond 





money. Examine the set for 5 days. 
If delighted with it, make a, pay- 
ment of $2—balance on terms of $2 a 
month for 5 months. If not delighted, 
return books and press the matter. 
Mail coupon today 


terms 0 


ubleday, Doran & 
Dept. 52, Garden City, Oey. YS 
Please send me H. G. Wells’ “The Science of Life” in 
5 days’ free examination I will either 
ay the balance on 


| 

| four volumes. After 

| make m: | first $2 paymen 
| 

i 


Inc. 


and agree to 






$2 monthly for 5 months ( Total $12. ) or I will re- 
turn the set to you and pay nothing. 
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WHAT’S GOING TO HAPPEN 
TO BUSINESS 
IN THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS? 





A MESSAGE THAT WILL INTEREST 
EVERY ABLE BUSINESS MAN WHO 
IS SICK OF STANDING STILL 


OMMODITY prices are now down to 

bargain levels. Stocks of merchandise 
are in need of replenishment. Interest rates 
are low. Credit is abundant for financing busi- 
ness expansion. 

Here is definite assurance that general busi- 
ness recuperation is now under way. It will 
soon manifest itself in an upturn of manufac- 
turing and trade activity. 

During the next twelve months unemploy- 
ment will dwindle, purchasing power will in- 
crease, the demand for goods will expand, 
production and distribution will gain, execu- 
tive positions of importance will develop. 

In bad times the smartest men prepare for 
making more money. Enrollments received by 


“ “ “« 


Business Leaders who helped build the new Institute Course: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
President, General Motors Corp.; Hon. Will H. Hays, President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, formerly U. S. Postmaster General; Bruce 
Barton, Chairman of the Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; John T. 
Madden, Dean, School of C ce, A and Fi . New York University; 
Dr. Julius Klein, The Assistant Secretary, U. S. Department of Commerce; 
Frederick H. Ecker, President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Hubert T. 
Parson, President, F.W.Woolworth Company; David Sarnoff, President, Radio Cor- 
poration of America; F. Edson White, President, Armour & Company; and Dexter 
8.Kimball, Dean, College of Engineering, Cornell University. And many others. 





the Alexander Hamilton Institute in the last 
twelve months are 34% ahead of last year. 

What's that to you? 

It’s nothing to you if you are willing to put 
up with a $5,000 salary for the rest of your 
life. The Institute can do nothing for men who 
are clerks at heart. 

But if you are determined to double or 
triple your income in the next five years, and 
are only waiting for your chance to start, this 
simple fact is like an arrow pointing the way. 

Every period of deflation in history has been 
the forerunner of greater opportunities for 
personal advancement than ever before existed. 
And the men who maintained their faith in the 
future and prepared to meet it benefited richly. 

It was so in 1921. It is so now. A difficult 
winter is ahead, but the turn has come. And 
the thousands of men who this year have sought 
the counsel and example of business leaders 
through the Alexander Hamilton Institute will 
be the first to profit. 

Will you join them? The booklet gives plainly 
and simply the facts about this sensible, 
practical method of increasing your earning 
power. It costs nothing. Send for it, read it, 
and judge for yourself. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


To the Al a Hi tle Inatitut 





(In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto) 
Send me without obligation the new booklet, “What an Executive Should Know.” 


Name 


, 416 Astor Place, New York City 








Business 
Address 





Business 


Type of 
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athe. —— 7 
he War Tower of Medieval England 


Has Become Our 


BELFRY 


Strangely enough, the origin of our word belfry has 
no mo to bells. It is even more surprising that 
this word which now suggests peace and good will, 
once denoted a symbol of war. In Medieval Ger- 
many, two words bergen(to eengee vride (peace, 
security) were combined to form bercvrit, the name 
for a movable war tower used by besiegers. The 
word passed through the French form berfrei, and 
into the Medieval English berfray, with the same 
meaning. It was only a step to the meaning “watch 
tower” and then to the tower on any building. The 
custom of putting bells in towers gradually affected 
the meaning of the word, until finally, in the modern 
English form belfry, the word has come to mean ex- 
clusively a bell tower or the bell room atop a tower. 

This is but one of the many thousands of fasci- 


nating stories about the origins of English words 
which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ‘‘ Supreme Authority’’ 


A collection of these stories is presented in a hand- 
some, illustrated booklet which we will gladly send 
you free on request. 


Word histories not only make fascinating stories 
to read but offer the background wclinieninathes 
is essential to accurate oat effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
“Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language—origin, meaning, 
spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. The 
2,700 pages of this great single volume are equiv- 
alent in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia 
and its encyclopedic information makes it a depend- 
able question-answerer on all subjects. 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools and 
business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
red with full information about the Merriam- 
ebster, and convincing testimony that it is the 
‘*Supreme Authority.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
33 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 


See It At 
Your Bookstore 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


bow story of world trade for 1930, 
as told by National Foreign Trade 
Council, is not such gloomy reading 
matter after all. In volume the total 
exports of the world were only 8 per 
cent less than in 1929, and even so they 
were 16 per cent above the total of 
1926. The trade in raw materials fell 
off, but manufactured goods held sur- 
prisingly close to the totals of the two 
preceding years. That the world’s great 
workshops, Europe and the United 
States, should be running so near to 
normal speed is the best augury of 
returning prosperity. 


To effect economies in stationery, post- 
age, and labor, London banks propose to 
pay their customers’ regular monthly bills. 
The practice would greatly reduce the cost 
of handling checks and would save the 
customers expense and trouble. The British 
government is a little cool toward the plan 
because the treasury collects a tidy sum 
Jrom the stamp tax on checks. 


REDIT unions made loans in 1929 

amounting to sixty million dollars. 
This comparatively new institution has 
enjoyed a steady growth and proved 
its usefulness. The number of unions 
increased from 284 in 1925 to 974 in 
1929. They provide small loans to their 
members and save the borrower from 
the excessive interest usually charged 
on small loans without security. 


A locomotive whistle which directs tts 
sound down the track like a headlight 
is having a tryout on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway. The device 
was invented and built by the Katy’s 
employees at Dallas. The toot, designed to 
give maximum warning with minimum 
annoyance, ts guaranteed not to awaken 
sleepers who live near the railroad. 


NVESTIGATORS find that the oils 
of tuna fish and sardines are as rich 
in Vitamin D as is cod-liver oil, and that 
salmon oil is strong in Vitamin A. In 
the future we may produce our own 
spring tonic instead of depending upon 
importations. There is no guaranty, 
however, that the substitute will be any 
more popular with the young. 


In ten months of 1930 our death rate 
was 8.3 per cent lower than in 1929—so 
. insurance company figures show. Is there 


any connection, one wonders, between 
business depression and good health? Per- 
haps hunting for work is a more wholesome 
occupation than working. 


LD Man River is having his portrait 
made this winter in a sumptuous 
way. There are to be fourteen thousand 
separate shots, and on every pleasant 
day a fleet of airplanes will swarm out of 
Memphis to do this work. The expedi- 
tion will cover nine thousand square 
miles in the lower Mississippi basin—the 
largest job of the kind ever undertaken. 
All pictures must be taken at the same 
altitude because they must fit together 
into an immense aerial map. The en- 
gineers of the flood-control work need 
these pictures in their business. 


A check that has been tampered with can 
be detected instantly by the bank teller 
through a system developed by Dr. Julian 
Block in Chicago. The check paper or the 
ink, or both, are treated with a certain 
chemical. There is a small ultraviolet-ray- 
producing apparatus beneath the counter 
at the paying teller’s window. In its light 
any alteration becomes painfully evident. 


[ YOU must keep paper money in a 
sock, choose wool instead of cotton— 
no less a financial authority than the 
U.S. Treasury says so. Two brothers in 
New York state kept their money in 
hosiery banks and the house burned. 
The Treasury was able to identify for 
redemption most of the contents of the 
wool sock but the cotton-sock brother 
lost his entire roll. 


In the opinion of Dr. Charles H. Mayo, 
of Rochester, Minn., the span of human 
life ts certain to increase during the next 
half century. The problem, he says, is to 
build up the brain so that tt can last as 
long as the body. There is no use in making 
it possible for a man to live to be ninety 
if his brain dies at the age of seventy. 


EAGOING oil wells are a familiar 

sight in California, but now the 
Pacific Western Oil Company has 
brought in one at Elwood near Santa 
Barbara which is said to be the largest 
producer in the state. It is a quarter of a 
mile from the shore—farther out than 
any other. The well was drilled by 
electricity instead of steam. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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This Famous Board of Editors 
selects for you | 


2 Books Each Month 


The Best of the New—AND—The Best of the Old 

















Each Month 
ONE OF THE BEST 
NEW BOOKS 
and 
ONE OF THE 
GREATEST CLASSICS 





Eugene Alice Roosevelt Edwin Arlington Gamaliel Richard 
O'Neill Longworth Robinson Bradford Burton 


Here’s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving one of the best new books 
each month AND ALSO one of the greatest of the famous classic novels—TWO 
books each month, the best of the new and the best of the old—both selected by a 
distinguished Board of Edi- 
tors and both supplied in the 
handsome library cloth bind- 
ing designed exclusively for 
Book League members. This 
is the Book League’s Bal- 
anced Reading Plan which 
doubles the entertainment 
and cultural value of your 
reading and enables you to 
build up a balanced library 
containing the cream of the 
world’s literature both new 
and old. 






and THE ~W\w? 
BOOK LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


Supplies These Two Books Each 
Month at % of the Usual Cost! 


24 Books for $21.00 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the 
best and most for your money: 

q 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. 9 2. A 
Balanced Reading Plan giving you the cream of the world’s literature, both new 
and old. 4 3. One of the Best NEW Books each month, in a handsome library 
cloth edition exclusively for members. € 4. A Famous Classic selected each 


month and prepared in a handsome cloth edition for League members only. 
q 5. Extraordinary Savings giving League members their books at one-third All League 
of their usual cost. 4 6. The Book League Monthly—devoted to books and authors, Books Are 
sent free each month. Artistically 

: 2 “ Bound in Cloth 
The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League and Specially 
plan is best and the League values greatest. We want to prove that fact to Designed by 
you before you assume any cost whatever. Without any risk or obligation Frank Peers 
you may 








dge for Yourself—Get the Two Current Books for = The Book League of America Is the 
Ju & Only Book Club That Gives You a 


FREE EXAMINATION Balanced Reading Program 


Those great classic novels that have stood 


Without paying a cent, you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination the test of time—the works of HAWTHORNE, 
the two February selections. The new book is FESTIVAL by Struthers Burt, author of Toustoy, FreLpinc, MELVILLE, VOLTAIRE, 
“The Interpreter’s House.” It is a brilliant novel of American society by one of our Bauzac, and a host of others—have just 
preéminent authors—the dramatic story of a man and two women who face the personal as important a part in your reading pro- 
and emotional problems of modern American society, and try to find happiness, each gram as the new books, whether you read 
in his own way. for entertainment or culture, or both. 

ane aha Po : Therefore the Book League selects for its 
The famous classic for February is George Eliot’s ADAM BEDE—a passionate drama members both the best of the new and the 


of real life in nineteenth century England—an immortal romance that has held its place best of the old. It is the only book club 
for seventy years as one of the greatest revelations of the human heart in its follies and which meets this important requirement. 
frailties and nobilities. @These books are representative of the two 2 " 

splendid selections which will be sent you, as a regular subscriber, Mail This Coupon 
each month. If you are not delighted with these books, you may re- 

turn them, cancel your subscription, and owe nothing. This is your 
opportunity to become familiar with the service of The Book League— 
the club which gives you the best and most for your money. 


Send No Money 


Simply sign and mail the coupon at the right. We will send you the 
two current books. Within one week you may return them and owe 
nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will be a regular member of the 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 168, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months and send me 
the two February selections. Within one week I may return the books, 
ey cancel my oe and I will owe nothing. Otherwise 

will remit $3.00 a month for seven months—$21.00 in all, and I 
will receive the two League selections each month for twelve months 
and all other membership privileges. 


POD idowraclemesiat vehiceed teughwenaee casbaeteaden teen ee 
Book League for twelve months, receiving the two League selections 
each month and all other membership privileges. You then will MODE a5 << «50000 cvdecaw daiacyines oeleuteabetboc Meee tae 
make a first payment of $3.00 and six monthly payments there- 
after of $3.00—a total of only $21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes oO ee eae Sree. ne ee 


and the full service of the League. Le ese eee ee eee eee eee eee 
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Why Educators 
and Writers Hail 
the WINSTON 


as the “Finest 
Modern Dictionary” 


VEN if you are not a 

professional author or 
teacher, you want the dic- 
tionary you occasionally 
use to have all the up-to- 
date advantages demand- 
ed by authors and teach- 
ers—the advantages 
listed below. That the 
Winston leads every 
other dictionary in its 
field is shown by the 
fact that 94% of its 
buyers already owned 
other dictionaries. 
Read the five reasons 
that dictionary “‘con- 
noisseurs” give for 
their choice. 



















More Modern 

Thousands of 

newly current 
words; scientific, war, 
aviation and other 
terms. 


More Complete 


One-reference 
definitions of over 





100,000 words. 3,000 il- TRIBUTES 
sustrations. 

“I am impressed by 

Authoritative its scholarship, its 

Edited by simplicity and par- 

Henry Semper Cansy ticularly the inclu- 


Wo, Dopce Lewis 
Tuomas Kite Brown, Jr. 
More Convenient 


4.) Lond pages on Bible 
Easy to handle. 
6%4x8U, ins. ns. Onl Ibs. Ref- 


erence words two aod high. 


sion in it of the new 
words -of the last 
decade,” — Edwin 
A. Alderman, 
President of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


“New words make 

More Encyclopedic it especially useful.” 

5) 32-page Atlas of World | Booth Tarking- 
in colors. Foreign |t°™- 








Words, Persons and Places, etc. 


7WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION—Price.$5.00 


Goto your Bookseller's and examine this New 
Kind of Dictionary—or mail this coupon to 
us and examine it entirely free. So confi- 
dent are we that you will be amazed 
and delighted that we will send 
the book on five days’ free ex- 
amination to responsible 
people sincerely inter- 

















7 THE 
ofl WIQHN. c. 
“A 

COMPANY 


ested in seeing its 
many new features. 82 Winston Bldg, 
Use the coupon Philadelphia 


below at once. Please send, all charges 


e John 7 _ prepaid, the thin-paper Art- 
gyinston Co. craft Edition of the New En- 
asta cyclopedic WINSTON Simplified 

= a. ” vi -TIONARY. I will return it 


(7 _—-within 5 days at your expense or remit 
Y/ price of only $5.00. 


Check here if you prefer 
(0 Persian Morocco Edition (black) gold edges, $7.50. 
0 Red Turkey Morocco — Gold edges, $10. 


(Orders from outside p. . must be accompanied by 
rem 23:3 in full) 





(Continued from Page 8) 

CCORDING to the records of the 

weather bureau, the lowest tem- 
perature reached in 1930 in the United 
States proper was fifty-seven degrees 
below zero at Riverton, Wyoming, 
last January. This is not far from 
the record—sixty-five below at Miles 
City, Montana, in 1888. The year’s heat 
record was made at the curiously named 
“Greenland Ranch” in Death Valley, 
California: 122 in the shade, if any. 
There is a tendency toward slightly 


| warmer winters in the eastern half of the 


country, to judge from the records since 
1870, but there is no proof that this is a 


permanent wave. 


In lifting the quarantine on Florida 
products, the Federal forces report a com- 
plete victory over the Mediterranean fruit 
Sly. This war cost the Department of Agri- 
culture more than six million dollars and 
the citrus growers many times that 


| amount, but it saved the nation literally 





billions. For many months inspectors 
have found no trace of the pestiferous bug. 
Unfortunately our troops along the Atlan- 


| tic seaboard are still falling back before 


the Japanese beetle. 


HE days are growing longer. What 

might sound like a seasonable re- 
mark really means that the rotation of 
the earth is slowing up. Dr. W. J. Spill- 
man of the Department of Agriculture 
says that the day as we know it lengthens 
at the rate of ten minutes in 200,000 
years. Eventually the earth will rotate 
only once a year, keeping one side to 
the sun. The sunny side will be boiling 
hot and devoid of water; the other will 
be solid ice the year round. As this will 
not happen for a billion years or more, 
we need not worry. 


Entomologists in Africa are expert- 
menting with fly traps that look like cows, 
in order to fool the deadly tsetse fly which 
carries the germ of sleeping sickness. It ts 
the habit of this pest to light on the under- 
sides of big animals and eat its way in. 
The fake cow has an opening instead of a 
stomach and a little screened window in 
its roof. The insect ts attracted upward by 
the light and is trapped. 

OW to make some profitable use 
of old paper money is a problem 
which has been bothering the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing for the past 
thirty-five years. Six million pounds of 
paper pulp are turned out annually by 
the macerators. Some is sold to manu- 
facturers of souvenirs but there is little 
nourishment for the Treasury Depart- 
ment in this. Now the Bureau believes 
that it has a practical method of remov- 
ing the ink and acid from the pulp, 
which will then be of value for the mak- 
ing of high-grade paper and return a 
neat revenue to the Treasury. 
(Continued on Page 11) 





He Won Every Major Contract 
Bridge Event of the Year! 


ELY CULBERTSON 


World’s Greatest Con- 
tract Bridge Strategist 





13 Successive 


Now you can have for your Victories Against 
own use the ideas and meth- the World’s Master 
ods that have made Ely Cul- Players! 


bertson today’s unbeatable 
champion—including his Fa- 
mous Forcing System of Con- 
tract Bidding which is the 
accepted standard in America 
and abroad. 


Culbertson'’s phenom- 
enal record of smashing 
victories includes ALL 
of the years Contract 
Bridge Key Eveuts: 


Vanderbilt's National 

CULBERTSON Championship Trophy. 

(New York, Dec., 1930) 

Will Show You Chicago Trophy Amer- 
How to Win ican Bridge League. 


(Cleveland, Dec., 1930) 


regardless of the system used 
by partner or opponent. 
Learn at first hand—direct 
from the master player him- 
self. Get a copy of the 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
BLUE BOOK 


Easily understood—complete in every detail—376 pages. 


British-American Cham- 
pionship Contest. 


(London, Sept., 1930) 











At Your Bookstore $2.00 
Or Mail Coupon to Publishers 


THE BRIDGE WORLD, Inc. 
45 West 45th St., New York 


ng send me Ely Culbertson’s “Contract Bridge 
lue Book”. I enclose $2.00. | 
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HOROSCOPES SiS ee wes 
Finance, Health, Events. 
GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 
Pepperell F3 3 z Massachusetts 


INTERIOR:-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also gg Professional and Design 
Courses. Spring Term Starts Feb. 4th. 
Send for Catalog 32R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 32F 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 














FRENCH BY EAR 
Learn 400 comme ——— words with 
marvelous 10” graph disc and 
French-English oy electrically re- 
corded by Prof. Ettiene of Paris. See 
and hear. Pay only $1.98 and postage on 
arrivalof disc and boois. Limited rantes 
Order now. Money back Georene 
Spanish disc $1.98; "polish disc $ 

UTOMATIC RECORD INSTITUTE 
1928-CR, hee Bldg. 54 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


A Forward-looking School of Proved Excellence 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, Headmaster 
For catalog address GEORGE W. CHURCH, Registrar 
orcester, Massachusetts 


VIRGINIA 
MILITARY 


STAUNTO ACADEMY 


One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 
Universities, Government Academies, Business. Superb disciplinary 
training equaled by academic excellence. COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, 
B.S., LL. D., Pres., Box W, (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL 


erem Hall jo cirts 


ACCREDITED College Preparatory and Junior Col- 
lege. Conservatory of music. Special courses. Part of 
May at Ocean City. Large campus. New buildings. 
Athletics. Golf. Riding. Catalog, Frank $. Magill, A.M., 
Headmaster, Box W. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


























Horoscopes written in detail. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


HE effective possession of property 

extends only five hundred feet up 
into the air, so Judge George Hahn of 
Cleveland has decided. Landowners had 
tried to prevent airmen from flying 
over their property, citing the ancient 
Roman doctrine that control of the land 
extends from the center of the earth to 
the zenith, but the court found this 
doctrine unsuited to an aeronautic age. 
If this ruling stands, aviators flying 
lower than five hundred feet could be 
sued for trespass. 


Many people will be amazed to hear 
that no money was lost in the collapse of 
the stock-market boom. Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, writing in the Wall Street Journal, 
holds that the big slump was merely a 
transfer of funds from losers to gainers. 
No money actually disappeared. The real 
loss to the country, Mr. Woodlock says, 
came from the fact that this rapid shift 
of assets upset the normal processes of 
consumption. That ts what spilled our 
economic beans. 


AN the government run a railroad 
profitably? The correct answer is 
“yes and no.” The United States owns 
two lines, fifty degrees of latitude apart. 
The Panama Railroad has always 
flourished, and it brings in a good yearly 
revenue. The Alaska line connecting 
Seward and Fairbanks and reaching 
toward the arctic circle performs a 
valuable service and produces an annual 
deficit. No moral can be extracted from 
this story. Probably a private company 
would do as well in Panama and no 
better in sparsely settled Alaska. 


The new James River Bridge at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, four and a one half miles 
in length, is called the longest highway 
bridge in the world. It cost six million 
dollars and was built in the record time 
of eleven months. The speed limit for cars 
ts forty-five miles per hour and it is un- 
lawful to travel at less than twenty. The 
bridge is not troubled with jaywalkers; it 
ts unpopular with pedestrians because it 
takes an hour and a half to make the cross- 
ing on foot. 


RAILWAY car which will call at 

your front door, take you to the 
station, whisk you off to the city, and 
then deliver you at your destination 
sounds like a commuter’s dream. Yet 
such an accommodating vehicle is now 
being tried out in England by the Lon- 
don, Midland & Scottish Railroad. The 
car is a big bus propelled by gasoline 
engine, but it has two sets of wheels, 
one with pneumatic tires for the high- 
ways and the other with steel tires and 
flanges, for use when it climbs on the 
track. The railroad hopes to combine 
the convenience of the ordinary bus 
with the added speed of travel on rails. 

(Continued on Page 12) 















Accurate and 
Up-to-Date 


The Universal Globe shows 
you all countries and conti- 
nents in their true propor- 
tions. And it is thoroughly 
up-to-date, showing the lat- 
est changes in boundaries 
and place names, the results 
of recent exploration and dis- 
coveries, etc. 


The Globe 
For a Lifetime 


The Universal Globe is a du- 
rable metal ball, nine inches 
in diameter, covered with 
a map beautifully printed 
in contrasting colors and 
coated with coach varnish 
which can be washed with 
adamp cloth. It is equipped 
with a metal meridian, on 
which the different degrees 
of latitude are shown. And 
itis mounted on a handsome 
metal stand with Antique 
Jade finish. Total height, 15 
inches, 


A Thing of Beauty 
and Permanent 
Cultural Value 
for the Home 


The Universal Globe is a 
distinctive piece of furniture, 
worthy of the finest home or 
office. It will be of instructive 
value to the entire family 
and call forth the admiration 
of your friends. 


Write for FREE 
Descriptive 
Circular 


if you want more informa- 
tion about this globe. There 
is no obligation. Better still, 
mail the coupon for the 
Globe itself, which you may 
have for 10 days’ free trial. 
You are free to return it, if 
not satisfied. 







events by referring to the new 


Universal 


GLOBE 


It literally places the world at your 
finger tips. With it you can go “‘globe- 
trotting’ to the sunny Mediterranean 
or the land of the Midnight Sun; to 
the capitals of Europe or the teeming cities of the East. 
Your books and magazines yield double enjoyment 
when you locate on this globe the interesting places 
you read about. It illustrates clearly, as no other map 
of the world can, the areas of continents and countries 
—in their true proportion—and presents a wealth of 
interesting information accessible to you by just a touch 
of the finger. It shows ocean currents, railroad and steam- 
ship routes, the International Date Line, Analemma, 
etc., etc. A metal Time Dial on the Globe enables you 
to tell the time of day in any part of the world. 


The Question-Answerer for Young and Old 


Why do transatlantic liners go so near Newfoundland? 
Why is it always warm in Cuba? What time is it now 
in London? Where will the future Zeppelin route to 
Japan take us? So many questions like these come up 
constantly in the home, in business, in discussions of 
world affairs. Regular reference to this globe and 
thorough familiarity with it will round out the 
knowledge essential to every cultured, well-informed 
man, woman and child. 


Special Introductory Low Price 
—and Easy Terms 


To introduce quickly to the public this new and 
attractively designed Hammond Globe, we are making 
a special low price offer for a short time only. The 
regular price is $15.00, but you can save 10% or more 
if you act promptly. See coupon below. 


Get it for FREE Trial 
Send No Money 


Let us put this Globe in your home for 10 days’ FREE 
Trial. This coupon will bring it to you. After 10 days, 
either return the Globe, or send first payment of 
only $1.50. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


C. 8S. HAMMOND & CO., 
348 page Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


O Send me, carriage prepaid, the Hammond Universal Globe 
for free trial. Within 10 cave. I will return it and owe you 
nothing, or I will send you $1.50 as ted Be ae = venue 
in four_ monthly payments of $3.00 otal § 

Special Introductory Price. (Regular » a, "ip-0 
Send me further information on the Universal re obe. 


Name 


GE banat edessedepevusecdcsesdevarseuvees TD: civececsecseee 
OUI 5.008: 04080b0004ds CebenwKesasductonneecee’ Oeeuseeuiaa 


Price for cash with order $12.75. Ten day return privilege with 
full refund. 











Ocean Flights! Exploration! 
Radio News Broadcasts! 


Do You Know the Thrill 

of Following These 

Events at Home on the 
“‘Earth in Miniature?” 


When aviators fly across the ocean 
or over the South Pole—when 
a dirigible embarks on a “round- 
the-world” flight—when important 
world events are reported to you 
in the newspapers or on the radio— 
you obtain a more vivid and com- 
prehensive picture of the scenes of these 


HAMMOND 
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The Best Abridged Dictionary 
For Scholarship, 
Accuracy, Usefulness 

























test it will not creditably sustain. It is an amazing 
product of accurate and usable scholarship,” said 


H. L. Seaver, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- | 


“I can hardly believe I shall ever apply to it any | 


5 nology, speaking of 


Best because it is based upon the “Supreme Authority" — Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 106,000 vocabulary terms with definitions, 
spellings, pronunciations, and use of words; a dictionary 
of Biography; a Gazetteer; rules of punctuation, use of 
capitals, abbreviations, etc.; a dictionary of foreign words 
and phrases. Many other features of practical value. 1,256 
pages; 1,700 illustrations. Look for the Merriam 
Circular Trade-Mark—the sign of highest scholarship 


and accuracy. BY eA Rays 
Get The Best ci Happ gwewstenes |e 
Thin-Paper Edition: Special Merriam Cloth, S NOpICTIOMARY /) 1 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. wh 
Parchase of your bookseller, or send order and remittance 
direct to us; or write for information. Free specimen 
pages if you mention this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
64 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting 
information and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we 
prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 
open in this fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the 
Plan you have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2342, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


“MEYER BOTH TEACHES 


VERTISING 


An advertising organization now serving 8,000 ad- 
vertisers offers practical home study instruction in 
thisfascinatingsubject, based on 30 years ofresultful 
experience. Prepare for a career in this alluring, 
high-salaried profession. Write for interesting 


to Speak 
FRENCH 


at once! 


—Just Listen to This Record 


EARNING French is easy the natural Cortina way. 


: : - book on advertising. 
4~ You learn by listening—even more quickly than Meyer Both Co. Dept, 9a,20th & Mich. Chicago, 111. 
if you lived in Paris! French words and sentences, 


scientifically arranged and graduated, are spoken by a e . 
native instructor on phonograph records. Then you FREE! A Magazine for Writers 
= carusbaas ie aves Get it—Learn how others, like youre 
day French easily. self, have learned to write profitably. 
Many fail to realize that they can make money 
FREE BOOKLET— by writing. The Palmer Institute of Authorship, 
“The Cortina Short-Cut”’ one of the oldest schools of its kind in the 


, country, has helped many increase their income 
Mail coupon TODAY for free and their prestige by writing. RUPERT HUGHES, 
booklet, telling all about the 


writer of many ‘‘best sellers’’, says: 
famous CORTINAPHONE 


**The Palmer Institute is qualified to 
METHOD of mastering French, render invaluable aid in the art and 
German, Spanish or Italian. Prove 


, business of authorship.’’ The endorse- 
to yourself how quickly you can ment of such prominent writers as 
learn a foreign language this Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, 
fascinating “‘by ear” way. Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Frederick Stuart Greene, 
and many others, proves the high quality of 
Palmer training. 

FREE! The coupon entitles you to the 
LATEST issue of ‘‘Writers’ Mar- 

kets & Methods’’, selling for 25c, edited by William 

David Ball, nationally known author and teacher. 


Please send me — without obligation — our free SCKCKCKSSSSSCESE SETS EEESESESSESeeeeeeseeeeesaeeEeeaEE 
booklet ‘The Cortina Short-Cut,”’ and facts about your PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, 


special “Proof-in-5-Days” offer. (Check language in | DEPT- 33P = PALMER BLOG., HoLtywoop, CALIF. 
which you are interested.) _ Send me my FREE copy of *‘Writers’ M & M’’, and 
ui " with no obligation on my part, in a information 
0 French () Spanish ( Italian ( German | abour Fiction Writing [ Photoplay Writing { } 
English Expression { ] Developing Ability by Psy- 








































PROOF IN 
5 DAYS 


Right in your 
own home 
you test our 
method. WE 
GUARAN- 
TEE you will 
be delighted 
with the 
RESULTS in 
even this 
short time or 
it costs you 
nothing! 








Cortina Academy 


(“Language Specialists for 48 Years’’) 
Suite 142, 105 West 40th St., New York City 
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pee a man decides to quit paying 

rent in the city and buy a home 
in the suburbs, how much can he afford 
to pay for his house? Realtors say that a 
formula which has been found to work 
pretty well is, ten times the rent he has 
been paying. The former rent money 
will meet the interest charges, taxes, 
and upkeep and provide for the reduc- 
tion of the mortgage. Another guide 
often suggested is two and a half times 
the annual income. 


How metallurgists enrich civilization by 
blending metals for industrial use was 
recently illustrated by Dr. Zay Jeffries of 
Cleveland. “If we had to return to the 
carbon are light for illumination,” Dr. 
Jeffries said, “it would cost the United 
States three billion dollars more a year. 
This is the amount we are saving annu- 
ally by the use of tungsten.” 


MONG the marvels which this dec- 
ade may produce is the creation of 
a new city of a million population, all 
complete with factories, stores, resi- 
dential areas, and parks and only three 
miles from Manhattan Island. Such is 
the ambitious scheme of the Regional 
Plan of New York and its Environs for 
the development of Hackensack Mead- 
ows on the New Jersey side of the 
Hudson. Travelers approaching the 
metropolis know this dreary marshland 
as a region of billboards, mosquitoes, 
and remarkable smells. At a cost of 
$125,000,000, the commission says, the 
area can be filled and drained, with tide- 
water canals running through it. The 
result would be a model, modern, self- 
contained city covering an area of thirty 
thousand acres. What New York city 
would lose in heavy manufacturing it 
would gain in increased trade. 


Now the U. S. Navy has “ gone talkie.” 
At a cost of half a million dollars it is 
buying two hundred projectors to supplant 
the obsolete equipment for sailor boys on 
the fighting ships. It took a year of ex- 
perimentation to get talking-picture ap- 
paratus which would withstand the sea air 
and the motion of the moving craft. 


IGURES collected by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
show that this is a fine time to build a 
house. The-cost of material is the lowest 
since 1926. The economist, B. C. Forbes, 
finds that residential costs are from 25 to 
35 per cent lower than in 1923. Lumber, 
cement, brick, plaster, and plumbing 
supplies are all down in price. Labor is 
plentiful, and modern inventions have 
increased its daily product. Savings 
banks and insurance companies have 
more funds available for sound building 
projects. A California authority says 
that a house which normally would 
cost $6,000 can now be built for $4,200. 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
A WASHINGTON inventor has ob- 


tained a patent for a process of 
simultaneous distillation of coal and 
petroleum to form a high-power fuel 
for automobiles. The inventor claims 
that the process will produce a high- 
grade antiknock blend of gasoline and 
benzol and at a lower cost than is 
possible under the present cracking 
methods for the production of standard 
gasoline, in as much as there would be a 
valuable by-product of coke. 


Wood that can be cut with scissors and 
pasted on like wallpaper is described by 
the Industrial Bulletin of Cambridge, 
Mass. It ts made by cutting a veneer 
1/60th to 1/120th inch in thickness which 
is glued to a paper or cloth backing. It 
can be put up by paper hangers and ap- 
plied to plaster, metal, wallboard, or 
wood. The claim ts that it duplicates the 
appearance of attractive wood paneling 
at half its cost. 


OME people believe that the ex- 

amination and licensing of auto- 
mobile drivers is a useless annoyance. 
They argue that the new driver is timid 
and cautious, that it is the experienced 
motorist who is reckless enough to be a 
menace. Figures revealed at the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety prove conclusively that 
mandatory examination acts as a check 
on accidents. The states which have it 
show a much smaller increase in traffic 
fatalities than those which have not. 
Pennsylvania reports that 25 per cent 
of the applicants fail in the first test and 
3 per cent never learn to drive at all. 
Insurance companies think that 10 per 
cent of our motorists are unfit—physi- 
cally, mentally, or morally—to drive. 


The Department of Commerce reports 
a study made in retail stores of Kansas 
City of the number and value of purchases 
at fifteen-minute intervals throughout the 
day. The hour before nine is the poorest 
and there is also a bad slump in the half 
hour before closing. The peak in the 
number of customers is reached at a quar- 
ter before one, but the high spot in the 
value of purchases is at three o'clock. 
The noon-hour shopper is no spendthrift. 


HE remains of three distinct Amer- 

ican cultures, dating back three thou- 
sand years, have been uncovered by the 
Field Museum expedition at the Lowry 
Ruin in southwestern Colorado. In the 
“top floor” the walls show fragments of 
paintings, executed in black and white, 
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HOME STUDY COURSES 








HOME STUDY 


UNDER UNIVERSITY GUIDANCE 


About ten years ago, Columbia University offered 
a limited number of courses for study at home. 
Since that time, many subjects have been added 
and now almost everyone can find, among them, 
courses of exceptional interest and real value. 
% The steadily increasing enrollment for Columbia 
courses is evidence that more and more people 
realize how much they can benefit by continued 
study under competent direction. 9%8 Many of the 
courses are essentially practical, others are cultural. 
Some students realize that they need a broader 
educational background in English or mathemat- 
ics for advancement in executive business posi- 
tions; others seek training in secretarial work, 
accounting, marketing, banking, short story writ- 
ing, or drawing; still others require academic 
subjects,—history, philosophy, sociology or 
literature. 988 Whether the objective is larger in- 
come, greater service, or broader culture, some of 
these courses should make its attainment easier. 


~a & & 


In this country, we are in the midst of an adult 
educational movement. Home study courses are 
being taken by about 1% million people which is 
nearly twice the total number of students in our 
universities, colleges and professional schools. 
University home study courses are especially im- 
portant in this movement because they offer careful 
guidance under experienced educators. 98 Columbia 
courses have been prepared to meet the special 
requirements of study at home. They are suffi- 
ciently elastic to be adapted to the students’ indi- 
vidual needs. Everyone who enrolls is personally 
taught by a member of the University teaching 
staff. 98 In writing, mention subjects which inter- 
est you, even if they are not listed, as additions 
‘are made from time to time. 98 Our Home Study 
Department offers also complete high school and 
college preparatory training through courses cov- 
ering the equivalent of four years of high school 
study. We shall be glad to send our special high 
school bulletin upon request. 
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ACCOUNTING 
AGRICULTURE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
APPLIED GRAMMAR 
BANKING 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
BUSINESS LAW 

BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
CLASSICS 
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CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
DRAFTING 

DRAWING AND PAINTING 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
FIRE INSURANCE 
FRENCH 

GEOMETRY 

GERMAN 

GRAMMAR 

GREEK 

HARMONY 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
HISTORY 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

JUVENILE STORY WRITING 
LANGUAGES 

LATIN 

LIBRARY SERVICE 
LITERATURE 

MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


WRITING 

MARKETING 
MATHEMATICS 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA= 
PHILOSOPHY [TION 


PHOTOPLAY COMPOSITION 
PHYSICS 

POETRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 
RELIGION 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH 
STENOGRAPHY 
TYPEWRITING 

WORLD LITERATURE 
ZOOLOGY, ETC., ETC. 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am in- 
terested in the following subjects: W.W. 2-81 


which have not seen daylight for over a 
thousand years. In the next lower kiva 
the walls are adorned with the familiar 
prehistoric design representing rain, 
lightning, and clouds. The masonry and 
pottery represent the work of highly de- City and County State 

veloped ancient Indian tribes. i 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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‘Short StoryWwriting’; 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
oe 8 Monthly. 
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Learn Cultured Speech and Core 

rect Pronunciation quickly from 

phonograph records. Alsoincrease 

your vocabulary this new easy 

way. Be a fluent <alher—~aullle 

vated speech is a social and business 

asset of the firsti importance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening’? method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2342, Chicago 
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AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power toini- 
tiate and achieve. Prepare for college. Earn 
credit toward a Bachelor degree or Psy 
Certificates by correspondence. Select from 450 
courses in 45 subjects, including English, Math- 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


GAnibversity of Chicago 


531 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 





J — Positions Open: / 
ve restaurants, en apartment hotels, hospitals, institu- 
tions, camps, schools and colleges everywhere need trained men 
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Room DB-5285, Washington, D. c. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 
LV gente lower payrolls, savings 


deposits increased more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars in the year 
ended June 30, 1930. Moreover, the 
gains were largely confined to the 
great industrial states of New England 
and the Middle Atlantic. The un- 
employed withdraw their savings but 
those who have jobs grow more thrifty 
in times of uncertainty. This is self- 
preservation; it is also what is the mat- 
ter with trade. 


The moral of this story is, do not water 
the scallops. 4 New England fish dealer 
has been fined a thousand dollars for wash- 
ing his shellfish scallops not wisely but too 
well. The Federal Food and Drugs Act 
prohibits the selling of water at shellfish 
prices, even tf it ts perfectly good water. 


a ed the autogiro has passed from 
the experimental stage into com- 
mercial production. The Pitcairn-Cierva 
Autogiro is being built for the market 
at Willow Grove, Pa. The manufactur- 
ers believe that this form of airplane is a 
great step toward safety in flight be- 
cause the danger of tailspins and of high 
landing speeds is obviated. Short take- 
offs and vertical landings are other 
advantages. 


Our national capital is going highbrow. 
The Census Bureau announces that the 
District of Columbia has only 1.6 per cent 
of illiteracy, as compared with 2.8 per 
cent ten years ago. Of the population be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty, 74 per 
cent is now attending school. 


ROM Vienna comes word of the 

discovery of a cosmic super-ray ten 
times stronger than that of radium. Its 
discoverer, the eminent Austrian phys- 
icist, Dr. Victor F. Hess, believes that 
this powerful force is derived from the 
stars, since its intensity increases with 
distance from the earth’s surface. In 
the course of his experiments the rays 
penetrated eighty inches of lead plate 
with a loss of only half of their intensity. 


Traffic lights got off to a bad start in 
London. The first one installed, at Ludgate 
Circus and Fleet Street, brought thousands 
of curious spectators and caused the worst 
traffic jam ever known at that busy corner. 


HE movement toward windowless 

and noiseless buildings is making 
headway. In Fitchburg, Mass., the 
Simmons Saw & Steel Company has let 
contracts for a million-dollar plant with- 
out windows or skylights. Illumination 
and ventilation will be artificial. Hun- 
dreds of 1,000-watt lamps will provide 
a uniform light intensity not possible in 
daylight factories. Machinery will be 
painted orange; walls and ceilings blue, 
green, and white. 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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“They know me 
at the bank’”’ 





“Tr’s a nice B goon to know that your signature on a 
little piece af red means something. Believe me, it 


gives you dence! 


“Besides, it’s worth something to be able to get the 
advice of men who keep informed on financial pm 


I know they —— _ sp __ boyy 
ome. And another thin 


ments to buy a 


f bank Coee 


think - know your line, they frequently seek your 


advice! 


“Nobody would ask my opinion if I 


I had never 


taken that ‘ternational Correspondence Schools course. 


Yes sir, that course started my bank account! 


And 


best of "all, part of what I learned is stored up in my 


savings account!”? 


Do they know you at the bank? Do you have a sav- 
ings account? International Correspondence Schools offer 


the training =— va ey * 


more money. 
help you - RA, 


you earn more money-——save 
s helped thousands—it will 


Mark and mail the coupon today 


~ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 
Box 4704-C, Scranton, Penna, 


Without cost or Cheatin, 
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your booklet, *“Who 
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Architectural Draftsman 
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Electric Lighting 
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Aut that most people see of the telephone company 
are a telephone and a few feet of wire. 

But through that telephone you can talk with 
any one of millions of people, all linked together by 
the web of equipment of the Bell System. 

All its efforts are turned constantly to one job 
—to give better telephone service to an ever- 
increasing number of people, as cheaply as it 
possibly can. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany provides the staff work for the Bell System. 
To it the operation of the telephone service is a 
public trust. It pays a reasonable dividend to its 
stockholders .. . 


that to improve and extend the service. 


and uses all earnings beyond 


There are more than five hundred and fifty 


thousand stockholders, and no one person owns 
so much as one per cent of its stock. 

The Bell System operates through 24 regional 
companies, each one attuned to the needs of its 
particular territory. In addition, the 5000 members 
of the Bell Laboratories staff do the scientific work 
which makes it possible to improve and widen the 
service at least cost to its users. The Western Elec- 
tric Company, which manufactures for the Bell 
System, specializes in the economical production 
of telephone equipment of the highest quality. 

All these facilities are directly available through- 
out the entire Bell System, at any time or place. 
. . . Because of them, every dollar that you 
spend for telephone service brings you constantly 


greater value and convenience. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ITH fine spirit the American people have 

\ \) once more risen to the occasion. When the 

history of these times is written it will record 

an immense amount of brains, good will, and money 

spent in solving the problem of unemployment during 
the winter months. 

In every community in the United States commit- 
tees are at work, funds are being raised, jobs are being 
found, people who have been fortunate enough to 
escape from the results of a world-wide depression 
with depleted incomes have come to the aid of less 
fortunate people with a generosity and a sense of re- 
sponsibility which are impressive. 

A united effort on as large a scale as this is wholly 
new in the peacetime experience of the United States. 
Earlier depression years were marked by comparative 
inaction. There was genuine sympathy with those who 
had fallen upon hard times, but there was no really 
national effort to organize an effective solution of 
their problems. 

The success of the efforts we are now witnessing is 
immensely reassuring. If the year 1930 brought adver- 
sity, it also brought fresh proof of the solidity of our 
social structure. The ability of the country to deal 
effectively with the problem of unemployment in 1930 
is the best possible reason to forecast its ability to stage 
a real recovery in 1931. 


Peace in Industry 


MONG other records achieved in the year 1930, 
favorable and unfavorable, was an impressive 
decrease in the number of strikes which disturbed the 
relations of employer and employee. According to the 
Standard American Corporation, whose reports on this 
subject are authoritative, strikes during the year 1930 
averaged 47 a month. This figure compares with 82 
strikes a month during the previous year and 108 a 
month during the year 1925. For a real measure of the 
progress we have made in the direction of industrial 


peace it is necessary to go back to the year 1919, when 
an average of 302 strikes took place each month. 
Approximately four million workmen were involved in 
strikes that year; less than one twentieth as many 
were involved in strikes in 1930. 

These figures are all the more remarkable because 
they reflect conditions in a depression year. Usually 
hard times are marked by serious industrial conflict. 
Hard times in 1930 were marked by the smallest 
number of strikes since authoritative records have 
been kept of such disturbances. The result is convinc- 
ing evidence of a better understanding between capital 
and labor and a more realistic approach to a solution 
of their common problems. 

As the survey of the Standard American Corpora- 
tion points out, there is special cause for satisfaction in 
these figures at the present time. ‘‘ Absence of indus- 
trial disputes,” the survey says, ‘“has undoubtedly 
strengthened our industrial and social structure and 
should be an important factor in increasing the possi- 
bility of a more rapid economic recovery.” 


Publicity and Trade 
N A DIFFICULT year, says Editor and Pub- 


lisher, the value of advertising has been “put to 
an acid test.”” What is the result? Editor and Publisher 
cites the experience of.such nationally known depart- 
ment stores as John Wanamaker and R. H. Macy & 
Company as proof that even in a depression year well- 
planned advertising has kept the volume of sales 
above normal. Nor is it only the large retailers whose 
experience furnishes evidence of the power of advertis- 
ing to combat hard times. In a period of restricted 
purchases, the cream of all markets has been skimmed 
by advertisers courageous enough and farsighted 
enough to keep their goods before the public. 
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Advertising, quite as much as any othersingle factor, 
ushered in boom times, by creating an unprecedented 
demand for goods. It is advertising that is now used to 
keep inventories moving, to reassure the public in the 
face of idle rumors, and to raise funds for relief of un- 
employment. It will be advertising that breaks ground 
for a recovery of business and resumption of the pros- 
perity which the country rightly associates with 
normal times. 





The States and the Racketeers 


RESIDENT HOOVER took occasion recently to 

deny that he intended to ask Congress to extend 

the Federal criminal laws to cover racketeering. 

“Every single state,” the President said, “‘has ample 

laws that govern such criminality. . .. What we need 

is a more widespread public awakening to the failure 
of some local governments to protect their citizens.” 

In one important respect, this is easier said than 
done. The states not only have their own criminal laws 
forbidding murder, robbery, and extortion—crimes 
which are closely allied with racketeering; they also 
have various Federal laws to enforce, including the 
national prohibition act. 

We do not belong to the school of opinion which 
holds prohibition responsible for everything that is 
bad, any more than we hold prohibition responsible 
for everything that is good. We believe it is demonstra- 
ble, however, that the first large-scale cases of rack- 
eteering in this country were the direct result of na- 
tional prohibition and the powerful “beer gangs” 
which appeared so promptly in the larger cities. Out 
of the example set by a highly profitable beer racket 
came all later rackets. 

We have no apology to offer for any citizen who 
breaks the prohibition law, cr any other law. We do 
believe that as long as the Federal prohibition law re- 
mains unchanged, the Federal government is in duty 
bound to make a far more effective effort than it has 
made to date to aid the states in breaking up the 
particularly powerful racket resulting from widespread 
disobedience to prohibition. 


Our Billions Working Abroad 


IOREIGN investments of American individuals 
and corporations reach a total to-day almost 
beyond the comprehension of people not actively as- 
sociated with international finance. Figures compiled 
by the Department of Commerce fix the amount at 
nearly $14,500,000,000, divided almost evenly between 
money invested abroad in business enterprises and 
holdings of stocks and bonds for investment purposes 
only. 
The significance of the tremendous total can be ap- 
preciated only by making comparison with 1900. In 
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that year our investments abroad amounted to a 
meager $500,000,000. In the past eight years the aver- 
age net increase—$845,000,000—has materially ex- 
ceeded that early total. 

Dollars invested abroad cannot be invested at home. 
The future prosperity of this country is directly af- 
fected, particularly when one consideration dictating 
the foreign investments is to secure cheaper labor than 
can be obtained in the United States. 

As yet, however, this is not the dominant motive. 
On the contrary, much more American capital has 
gone abroad to develop resources not available in the 
United States or not available in sufficient quantities 
to satisfy American demand—wood-pulp and paper 
mills in Canada, banana and sugar plantations in 
Central America and the West Indies, rubber produc- 
tion in British Malaya and the Netherlands East 
Indies, and so on. 

Contrary to general impression, investments in 
branch plants do not constitute the largest item in the 
total American capital invested abroad. Investments 
in public utilities, totaling $1,625,000,000, exceed 
investments in manufacturing by nearly $100,000,000. 
Capital for mines and smelters holds third place at 
$1,200,000,000, while petroleum properties are fourth 
with $1,115,000,000. 

Belief that American business investments are 
heavier in Europe than elsewhere in the world again is 
incorrect. The facts are that more American capital is 
employed in Canada than in any other foreign quarter 
of the globe—South America, Europe, and the West 
Indies following in the order named. 

The pertinent question is whether the flow of our 
dollars over our borders is to continue. Financing 
world enterprises makes for limitless responsibilities. 
The years will record alike the benefits and the disad- 
vantages. 





Fair Play for the Railroads 


HROUGH their accredited spokesmen, the Class 

1 railroads of the country declare that they are 
faced by “‘a serious threat” and urge a program of 
relief. This program is based on two chief points. 

First, the railroads ask for a generous and farsighted 
attitude on the government’s part toward the problem 
of consolidation. 

Second, they urge fair methods of regulation in the 
face of new competition. In recent years the railroads 
have been pressed hard by the motor bus, the motor 
truck, the construction of pipe lines, the opening of 
new waterways, and the development of electric- 
power projects which burn coal at the mine mouth 
instead of hauling it as freight. The railroads do not op- 
pose the use and extension of these methods. “Such an 
attitude,” they say, ‘would be inimical to progress.” 
What they ask is that their competitors be placed 
















































































under the same type of regulation that governs the 
railway business, in the interest of fair play. 

These proposals deserve the careful consideration 
of Congress. Our economic welfare is intimately con- 
nected with our railways. We need the new means of 
transportation which have been developed so exten- 
sively in the past few years, but the railways remain 
the backbone of the nation. Their prosperity, under 
fair competition and fair methods of regulation, is in- 
dispensable to prosperity. 


“The New Mr. Hoover.” 


COMBATIVE Mr. Hoover will hold forth at 

the White House for the next two years, in con- 
trast with the conciliatory Mr. Hoover of the first 
half of his Administration. Evidence of the change 
from passiveness to aggressiveness is multiplying, 
with the people, who like to think of their President 
as being “two fisted,” applauding. 

Although the conclusion should not be drawn that 
the Executive is going out of his way to look for 
trouble, recent developments warrant the decision 
that he has no intention of continuing to turn the other 
cheek as he has done since his inauguration. He prefers 
peace and happiness to wrangling and fighting, but 
he will give as good as he receives if the fight is carried 
to him, particularly when he believes he is in the right. 

One example will suffice. In the face of repeated 
warnings by the White House, the Treasury, and the 
Budget Director that the finances of the government 
were strained and that appropriations for unemploy- 
ment relief could not exceed the really extremely large 
sums recommended by the Administration without 
resulting in increased taxation and actually retarding 
the return of business prosperity, numerous members 
of Congress introduced fantastic bills which, if passed, 
would cost the government the fabulous sum of 
$4,500,000,000. 

Knowing the purposes behind these measures, 
Mr. Hoover disclosed them unhesitatingly to the 
people, asserting that prosperity could not be restored 
by raids upon the Treasury and that the members 
concerned were playing politics at the expense of 
human misery. This is as strong language as any 
recent President, not. excluding Roosevelt, has ever 
used. It shows that there is a new Mr. Hoover in the 


White House. 


Freedom of Public Office 


ITH due respect for the American Federation of 
Labor, it must be said that the leaders of this 
organization stood on shaky ground when they op- 
posed the appointment of any man as Secretary of 
Labor who was not a member of the Federation. 
Application of this principle to other offices would 
produce some curious results. We should have the 
American Bankers’ Association demanding the right 
to choose the Secretary of the Treasury, the United 
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States Chamber of Commerce dictating the appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of Commerce, the Navy League 
selecting the Secretary of the Navy, the National 
Grange picking the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
American Legion naming the Secretary of War. The 
result would be a Cabinet responsible to individual 
organizations rather than to the President himself. 
Plainly Mr. Hoover acted rightly in rejecting the 
demand of the Federation of Labor and in upholding 
what he called “the principle of open and equal op- 
portunity and freedom in appointments to public 
office.”” The principle itself is sound. Mr. Hoover ap- 
plied it to good advantage. In William N. Doak, of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, he has found a 
hard-working and level-headed executive whose ex- 


perience with labor problems covers thirty active 
years. 





An Unknown Celebrity 


OR the first time in history three Americans have 
won Nobel prizes in a single year. Two of these 
Americans are exceedingly well known: Frank B. 
Kellogg, formerly Secretary of State, and Sinclair 
Lewis, creator (and occasionally imitator) of the great 
god Babbitt. The third American is as completely 
unknown to the public at large as if he had never ex- 
isted. In the eyes of American scientists, however, this 
man is a giant—Dr. Karl Landsteiner, bacteriologist 
and pathologist of the Rockefeller Institute in New 
York city. 

It is for his work in immunology and his researches 
on blood groups that Dr. Landsteiner has been hon- 
ored. Some of his studies have resulted in the discovery 
of new serums. Others have made possible the success- 
ful transfusion of blood, with a resultant saving of 
many lives. It is no surprise to the medical profession 
that Dr. Landsteiner has won the Nobel prize. His 
reputation in scientific circles is world-wide. 

It is characteristic that when the reporters came to 
him for an interview on the day he won the prize, they 
found him at work in his laboratory in the Rockefeller 
Institute. Quiet, reserved, a little flustered by the 
sudden glare of publicity which had swung his way, 
he showed only one concern: fear lest sensational re- 
ports of his achievements find their way into print. 
He had done nothing marvelous, he told the reporters. 
He had only done his work. His work is the saving of 
human life; his real reward, the alleviation of needless 
pain and suffering. 


The World Court Issue 
IHE ISSUE of American adherence to the World 


Court was injected into the short session of 
Congress when the President laid before the Senate 
the protocols which have been revised to accord with 
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previous Senate reservations. Although Mr. Hoover 
merely transmitted the protocols, leaving to the Sen- 
ate the question of when action should be taken, he 
made a mistake, for he gave those who would embar- 
rass him a powerful weapon with which to force an ex- 
tra session of the new Congress, if such is their desire. 

The prime task confronting Congress is to aid in re- 
lieving unemployment. Of secondary importance is 
the enactment of the regular appropriation bills. These 
matters should have precedence over all others until 
they are disposed of; and there is little enough time, 
with the session ending on March fourth next. 

To debate the World Court issue at this time might 
well wreck the program to which the regulars in both 
political parties have agreed. However great may be 
the public desire for American adherence to the Court, 
as recent newspaper polls indicate, the opposition, 
especially in the Senate, is sufficiently strong to cause 
many weeks of discussion before a vote can be taken. 


Mr. Fess at the Helm 
T IS NOW six months since Senator Simeon D. 


Fess of Ohio was appointed chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. In these six months the 
Republican party has suffered heavy losses in a na- 
tional election; a number of unfortunate misunder- 
standings have occurred between the President and 
leaders of his own party in the Senate; a bitter quarrel 
between Republican wets and Republican drys is 
plainly in the making. 

It would be manifestly unfair to hold Senator Fess 
responsible for any of these events. Forces much too 
large to be controlled by a single statesman are in 
operation. This much can be said, however: first, that 
Senator Fess gave his party no effective leadership in 
the Congressional elections of last November com- 
parable to the effective leadership given the Demo- 
cratic party by Mr. Jouett Shouse; second, that he is 
apparently not so successful in communicating the 
President’s ideas to party leaders in the Senate as was 
William H. Butler, acting in a similar capacity for Mr. 
Coolidge; third, that his statements on the question 
of prohibition have tended thus far to provoke a quar- 
rel rather than avert one. 

Senator Fess is a man of high purpose and large ex- 
perience. He may prove in the end to be a successful 
party chairman. His first six months have been neither 
lucky nor auspicious. 





The Trend of Individualism 
NDIVIDUALISM is rampant in the halls of na- 


tional legislation. This is as true of Democrats as 
it is of Republicans. It is as applicable to the House as 
to the Senate. Collective effort that heretofore made 
for harmonious procedure has been replaced by the 





activities of individual members or small groups work- 
ing at cross purposes and causing confusion, instead 
of recording accomplishments. 

Time was when majority and minority floor leaders 
were all-powerful, not only dictating policies but 
dominating legislation. Not one of them to-day can 
command anything approximating the full strength 
of the party he is supposed to lead on any controversial 
issue. 

The question is asked time and again as to what has 
brought about the transition. The answer most fre- 
quently given is that the primary, by replacing party 
conventions, has destroyed party responsibility. This 
is one answer, but there are others. One is that Re- 
publicans in the East do not think as do Republicans 
in the West and that opinion among Democrats in the 
South is frequently diametrically opposite to opinion 
among Democrats in the North. Another is that in- 
dividual action attracts attention. With publicity 
bringing prominence, with the Borahs and the Nor- 
rises successful in their lone-hand efforts, and with 
party managers no longer wielding the influence they 
did formerly, more and more members are working for 
themselves rather than their parties or even their 
country. 

The movement is spreading not only through the 
Senate but to the House. It will be the more noticeable 
when the new Congress assembles. It will be especially 
so as the time approaches for the presidential campaign 
of 1932. That campaign will bring individualism into 
bold relief, because of the differences within each party 
over dominant issues. 

Individualism is due as much to differences over 
principles as it is to the primary. However beneficial a 
return to the convention system might be, it would not 
necessarily bring the codperation that is desired. It 
would not produce leaders who could make Congress 
subservient to their will. We believe, however, that 
real leaders will always have followers, but leadership 
under the present conditions is particularly difficult. 


Mr. Borah’s Prophecy 
ROM Senator William E. Borah comes the fol- 


lowing comment on the present political situa- 
tion: “‘I have never known so little party spirit among 
the people. The people are voting more and more for 
individuals and less and less for parties. I venture the 
opinion that there will be political chaos in 1932.” 

Strange words, from Borah! For of all men who have 
contributed to the breaking down of “party spirit” 
and the elevation of the individual candidate in poli- 
tics, Mr. Borah is the most conspicuous. 

Yet the situation which the senator from Idaho 
describes unquestionably exists. The elections of last 
November showed thousands of dyed-in-the-wool 
Republicans bolting a Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor in Pennsylvania and thousands of die-hard 
Democrats bolting a Democratic candidate and voting 
for a Republican. Why? Because their interest in 
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prohibition and in the question of public-utility regula- 
tion transcended their traditional party loyalty. 

The same insurgency characterized elections in 
Illinois, in Ohio, in Massachusetts, in Michigan, in 
Connecticut, in Rhode Island, in Delaware, in Ne- 
braska, and in other states. Issues which cut squarely 
across both party lines challenge the interest of the 
voter. ‘‘ Political chaos” in 1932 is unlikely, but we 
are certain to have one of the most interesting and 
unusual elections in our history. 





Disregard the Seniority Rule 
XCEPTIONAL significance attaches to the an- 


nouncement made by the Democratic organiza- 
tion of the national House of Representatives that 
proper representation on committees will be given 
incoming Democrats from Northern states. It marks 
the breaking of the seniority rule, under which, for 
many years, length of continuous service, rather than 
ability or any other consideration, has dictated ap- 
pointments to major committee places. 

If the Democrats should organize the 72nd Congress 
and the seniority rule should be respected, practically 
every important chairmanship would go to members 
from Southern states. The two branches of Congress 
are divided into sixty-seven major committees. Strict 
observance of the seniority rule would give the chair- 
manship of forty-seven committees to members from 
the South, whereas the West would have thirteen and 
the populous East, only seven. 

This is a wholly illogical geographical distribution— 
and so, for that matter, is the distribution in the pres- 
ent Congress, for not a single senator or congressman 
from the South is chairman of a committee. 

It is high time that geographical location, not to 
mention individual ability, should be recognized in 
making committee appointments. These considera- 
tions are in the interest of good government. The 
seniority rule has outlived its usefulness. The Demo- 
crats are deserving of commendation for deciding to 
disregard it. | 


Be Done with Bickering 
ONSERVATIVE Republicans and regular Demo- 


crats are staging an Alfonse and Gaston act as 
regards organization of the new Congress. For the time 
being at least, neither party seems to be overly anxious 
to take control. The reason for their hesitancy is the 
extraordinarily close division of strength in the House 
as well as the Senate. The Administration is fully 
aware that the insurgents will insist upon concessions 
as the price of their support in maintaining numerical 
hold. The opposition, on the other hand, is reluctant 
to assume responsibility when it cannot possibly have 
a working majority. 
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The future is faced with a measure of complacency 
only by the insurgent Republicans and a few liberal 
Democrats who hold the balance of power. They be- 
lieve they have the strength to dictate organization as 
well as legislation. They propose to capitalize the 
power that accrues to them as a result of the stalemate 
of last November. 

Demand is being voiced already for abolition of the 
so-called gag rules, which govern consideration of 
legislation in the House. It is identical with the fight 
the progressive Republicans made in 1923 when the 
partisan complexion of the lower branch was doubtful. 
The progressives won then, but the yielding by the 
regular Republicans brought demoralization of party 
management that should make the present Republican 
leaders chary of repeating the concession. 

Whether the issue be the adoption of rules, the per- 
fecting of organization, or the drafting of legislation, 
there should be real leadership by the Administration 
and, for that matter, by the opposition. The country 
wants constructive action. It is very tired of seeing the 
tail always wag the dog. 

The insurgents and liberals may hold the balance 
of power for the time being, but they will lose it after 
1932. The people through the agency of the next 
election will delegate real authority, as they did in the 
election of 1924, to that party that shows the best type 
of leadership and the highest conception of the needs 
of the government. The best advice that can be given 
the leaders of either party is that they stand firm for 
the principles in which they believe. 





Amassing the World’s Gold 


OR ONCE at least the concentration of gold in 
the coffers of a few great commercial nations, 
among them the United States, is proving beneficial 
to all the world. The concentration, which now gives 
this country and France 60 per cent of the entire 
supply of the most precious metal used as a medium 
of exchange, has come not from the principal countries 
and at their expense, but from the corners of the earth, 
serving to strengthen the credit condition of the world 
even at a time of world-wide depression. 

It is a truism that all countries need gold, but the 
necessity is greater with some than it is with others. 
The requirements of the great commercial nations are 
more imperative than those that are not highly in- 
dustrialized. England, France, and the United States 
must have gold, whereas the Argentine, for example, 
finds it ever so much more essential to maintain prices 
for meats and agricultural products that it exports 
than to hold gold. 

To carry the example a bit further, Argentina pays 
for its imports normally by its exports, but, during 
the year just passed, the value of its exports has 
diminished, leaving an unfavorable balance that it has 
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had to make up with gold. This instance and others 
like it have caused the concentration of gold in the 
great commercial nations, making news of the fact that 
two nations, the United States with $4,530,000,000 
and France with $1,999,000,000, have more gold than 
all the other nations combined. 

But it is news of equal importance that neither 
country benefited at the expense of its principal com- 
mercial rivals, which likewise added to their holdings. 
It is inevitable that there will be a redistribution 
within the next two or three years. The redistribution, 
however, will be made only in accordance with the 
international balance of payments. It cannot be redis- 
tributed artificially. The concentration now and the 
redistribution later cannot but bring benefits. 


Insurance Against Crime 


UVENILE delinquency is a troublesome problem 
in every city in the country. In many cities—New 
York, for example—nearly half the crimes com- 
mitted every year are committed by boys under 
twenty-one. In this connection an experience of the 
Children’s Aid Society is enlightening. 

Fifteen years ago this society went into one of the 
tenement districts of New York, the Kips Bay district, 
and founded a boy’s club. This club has been a thriving 
institution. It has been run with intelligence and fine 
spirit. Year by year it has grown. Year by year it has 
become a more real influence in the life of the Kips 
Bay community. To-day the records of the police de- 
partment show that Kips Bay can claim a percentage 
of juvenile delinquency which is only half the rate for 
Manhattan as a whole. It seems fair to credit a large 
part of this result to the work of a long-established 
and successful boy’s club which has made its influence 
felt for fifteen years. 

The experience of Kips Bay is not unique. Similar 
ventures have been attended by similar success in 
other parts of New York and in other cities. These 
ventures recognize that it is an inevitable tendency for 
young boys to “join a gang.” Will they join a street 
gang that brings out the worst that is in them or a 
club gang that brings out the best? Experience shows 
that they will join a club gang if they are given the 
opportunity. There is no better insurance against 
juvenile delinquency in our larger cities. Such efforts 
deserve all possible assistance. 


Is Our Army Inadequate? 


N A farewell message upon his retirement as chief 
of staff, General Charles P. Summerall, a soldier 

of courage and distinction, makes the unqualified 
assertion that the Regular Army is “entirely inade- 
quate.” It is due warning of national peril if an emer- 
gency should ever develop. It should command the 
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serious attention of his successor, General Douglas 
MacArthur, Congress, and the Administration. 

The declaration is something more than a farewell 
message by the wartime commander of the famous 
First Division, for it was he whom President Hoover 
directed many months ago to make a survey of the 
military organization with a view to recommending 
reductions, if possible. The report he transmitted has 
never been made public. The strong language he em- 
ployed upon retiring from office, however, indicates 
that, instead of recommending reductions, he found 
that the Army was not adequate to perform the mis- 
sions intrusted to it. 

Any consideration of the tremendous cost of unpre- 
paredness in past wars dictates the necessity of pre- 
venting these costs from recurring in the future. It is 
only natural that the newly inducted chief of staff 
should decline, as he has declined, to comment on the 
statements of his predecessor. He has hardly begun his 
tour of duty after a long service in the Philippines. 
Before committing himself in any way, he must make 
a thorough study of the needs of the establishment 
as a whole. 

But if that study, when completed, convinces him 
that the Army is inadequate he should say so, however 
strong the pressure of pacifist organizations and what- 
ever the policies of the Administration may be. 


Seats in Congress 


FTER cheerfully nullifying a basic provision of 

the Constitution for ten years, Congress has at 

last reapportioned seats in the House of Representa- 

tives among the states in accordance with their popula- 

tion. The long controversy over reapportionment has 

ended, say the headlines. But has it? In one respect 
the controversy has just begun. 

Thirty-two states will either gain or lose members 
under the plan approved by Congress. All these states, 
therefore, will be required to create new districts. Will 
they create districts which fairly represent the balance 
of actual voting strength between urban and rural 
districts? Or will they perpetuate the existing system of 
representation which gives power to the rural sections 
at the expense of the cities? 

The city of Chicago now has one representative in 
Congress for every 312,000 people; the rest of Illinois, 
one for every 223,000. 

The city of St. Louis has one representative for every 
291,000 people; the rest of Missouri, one for every 
199,000. , 

The city of Detroit has one representative for every 
500,000 people; the rest of Michigan, one for every 
242,000. 

Such conditions as these exist in other large indus- 
trial states. They reflect a system of representation 
which is manifestly unfair to people living in the larger 
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cities and badly in need of correction. Nothing that recently of an ambassador who said he could obtain 
Congress has done will automatically correct the sys- more information regarding Russia in Washington 
tem. If it is to be corrected it must be by the states than in his own country or Russia itself. Because of 


themselves. these and other considerations, our national capital 
has become, indeed, a mecca for diplomats represent- 
What Ought “ College ing countries, great and small, the world around. 


S IT the proper function of a university to give RK, 
«é 9 


courses in such subjects as “practical poultr 
raising,” “home laundering,” “food etiquette,” and 
“gymnastics and dancing for men, including practice Washington and Washington 
in clog dancing”? Dr. Abraham Flexner, formerly a 
director of the General Education Board, avers that it N HIS birthday anniversary in 1791 George 
is not. From the catalogue of Columbia University he Washington was preparing to announce the terms 
cites these courses, and from the catalogues of other by which the government of the United States ac- 
universities many similar courses, in proof of his con- quired the land on which a new capital was to arise. 





tention that higher education in the United States is in For some years the straggling city that arose on an 
danger of losing its sense of proportion, particularly almost empty plot of ground was anything but im- 
in the matter of extension courses. pressive. However, in the early 1800’s the magnifi- 


In reply to this criticism, the heads of various uni-_ cent plans for a city envisaged by Washington and 
versities insist that the extension course has immensely _ laid out for him by Major L’Enfant began to material- 
widened the scope of education in America and that ize. From that time forward to our own, this city has 
the teaching of specialized subjects of an everyday, steadily grown in beauty and in splendor, save for a 
practical. nature is an appropriate enterprise to be brief period in the Victorian era when its classic archi- 
undertaken by schools of higher learning. tecture was marred by jigsaw ornamentation. 

The point at issue is one of emphasis. Presumably Happily there is no danger that these earlier blun- 
Dr. Flexner would not deny that many people can _ ders will be repeated. In recent years Congress has ini- 
profit from specialized knowledge of poultry raising tiated an intelligent and farsighted building program. 
and home laundering—or clog dancing, for that mat- Year by year, as this program unfolds, a city is being 
ter. He would simply insist that the inclusion of such _ built which stands as a living monument to the Presi- 
courses in the curriculums of American universities dent who planned so boldly for the future with broad 
destroys the emphasis on culture and science which it avenues and great squares. 
is their special mission to preserve. The questions 
which he has raised are certain to be debated on every The Mianet Ran 
campus in the country. 

F ALL the rackets which have been developed 
A Mew Dipl — = in the past few years—rackets in beer-running, 
rackets in house-building, rackets in job-hunting— 

HE late Henry Cabot Lodge made the prediction the meanest racket is the racket in foodstuffs. 
following the signing of the Armistice that Wash- The manner in which this racket works may be il- 
ington would become the greatest of world capitals. lustrated from testimony recently published in the 
Although he was recognized as an outstanding author- press concerning the “‘fish racket” in New York. 
ity on foreign relations, his prophecy was doubted. Small dealers are approached by men who intimate 
Yet the span of a few years has proved the accuracy that they will be wise to offer a contribution to a cer- 
of the forecast. tain fund. If they refuse to fall in line with this sugges- 

Washington to-day has more ambassadors and __ tion, they will promptly find that their fish carts are 
ministers than any other capital, London included, mysteriously upset on their way from market, that 
can boast. The embassies and legations are among the _ their store windows are broken in the night, that their 
show places of the city, with new structures being built delivery boys are intimidated or even beaten. In most 
or planned to provide ample accommodations for the cases, the shopowner is reluctant to complain to the 
enlarged staffs. The elaborate British embassy was authorities. He fears some personal vengeance visited 
opened a few months ago. Norway is completing a fine upon himself. Moreover, he suspects, and often rightly, 
home for its minister. Japan has approved plans for a the existence of a close alliance between the racketeers 
new building. Other nations are following their lead. and the ward politicians who control the local courts. 

Diplomatic activities are centering in Washington We call this the meanest racket because its direct 
for a variety of reasons. The United States holds a_ result is higher prices to the poor for the necessities 
higher place in international affairs than ever before. of life. This is a case, unlike the larger racket in in- 
Its position in finance and trade is increasingly com- toxicating beverages, in which full responsibility for 
manding. Its capital is the fountainhead of diversified fearless and effective action plainly rests upon the 
data of the widest importance; witness the statement states themselves. 
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WASHINGTON, OU. 


A statement from the Secretary of the 


Interior making clear the important part water has 


played in changing vast areas of the country from 
unproductive and uninhabitable land to fertile, 
well-populated sections. As man has called irriga- 
tion to his aid out West, since the days of Brigham 
Young, so has that region prospered and developed. 


THE WATER CURE 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


As Told to WILLIAM ATHERTON Du PUY 


grapples always with one stern fact that does 
not assail areas farther east. A limiting in- 
fluence exists in the block of states between Kansas 
and the Pacific, Canada and Mexico—a region one 
thousand miles wide and two thousand miles long— 
that clips the wings of its possibilities. Because of it 
plant life is inclined to languish there, animals appear 
but fleetingly, and human habitations group them- 
selves only in occasional clusters. Out West there is 
a shortage of water. 
The one thousand miles immediately to the east, 
nursed in the arms of the Mississippi, deep spread 


"Ten WESTERN third of the United States 


with alluvial soil, equitably rationed as to rain and 
sunshine, draw greater wealth from Mother Earth 
than does any other area in the world. The stretch 
on the Atlantic, adequately watered but less produc- 
tive agriculturally, nourishes an industrial multitude. 
There are 11,000,000 people in the Western belt, 
57,000,000 in the Middle Western belt, and 52,000,000 
in the Eastern belt. And population and production 
are low in the westernmost strip only because it is 
short of that water which man needs to quench his 
thirst, lave his cuticle, and make his rutabagas grow. 
Long ago this region settled up to the natural water 
line; it since has been able to grow only as man, 
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exercising his ingenuity, raised that level. In two 
thirds of the nation, water and to spare is always avail- 
able. Little thought need be taken of it. But in the 
West it is the one element by which development is 
measured, and it will remain so through all the years 
to come. It is life beyond meridian 100. 

Only in occasional spots in this great area is there 
enough rainfall to produce dependable crops without 
irrigation. Nature’s sprinkling pots bring from six to 
twelve inches of precipitation a year, whereas in Con- 
necticut they deliver 45 inches, in Indiana 40, and in 
Georgia 48. 


Where Rainfall Isn’t Enough 


There is a rainy strip along Puget Sound. Moisture- 
laden winds from the Pacific, climbing the Sierra Ne- 
vadas of California, create banks of snow against 
which the valleys below may draw checks. Generally, 
however, the natural water line is only high enough to 
sustain a pastoral civilization. 

This rainfall water line was reached decades ago. 
Ninety-six per cent of this area must resign itself to 
these limited gifts of the clouds and forever remain 
sparsely populated and of low productiveness. But 
there are exceptions. An area of thirty million acres, 
as big as the state of New York, is so disposed that it 
can get more of the precious water of the wastelands 
than falls upon it. Kissed by irrigation, an unbeliev- 
able fecundity comes to it. 

When water makes all the difference between bar- 
ren desert, where the solitary saguaro stands sentinel, 
and carloads of strawberries in the early spring, it is 
obviously a matter of primary importance. Stripped 
of its lesser essentials, the problem of the West 
is water. When and where and how much may 
the water line be raised? 

Take the Yakima Valley, in the state of Wash- 
ington, for instance, as an element in the four 
per cent of Western land that may be irri- 
gated. The Yakima River is born of the snows 
on the east slope of the Cascade Range. Its 
tributaries water high crystal lakes and lead 
down to join the main stream, which flows 175 
miles to join the mighty Columbia through an 
open valley where volcanoes of the past have 
piled ashes two hundred feet deep rich with 
plant food. Little rain fell here, and nothing but 
sagebrush grew. Man came, diverted the stream 
flow, built up the Sunnyside Division to the 
water line, created homes for ten thousand peo- 
ple. The government looked over the ground, 
threw dams across the mouths of the crystal 
lakes, stabilized the stream flow below, took 
out more canals. 

The result: 100,000 people living on 600,000 
irrigated acres in an area where almost none 
found homes before. And such homes! They 
cluster among the apple orchards where a pro- 
duction yielding $200 per acre per year is not 


The Soledad Siphon of the world’s largest aque- 
duct, which brings the melted snows of the Sierras 
250 miles to the fertile Los Angeles territory. 


unusual. There is that in the volcanic ash, the sun- 
shine and dry weather, that gives these apples a rosi- 
ness of cheek, a firmness of flesh, and a keeping quality 
that have carried them into the market places of 
Yokohama, Rio de Janeiro, Cairo, and Danzig on the 
Baltic. The baled hay and the big unrivaled baking 
potato of these farms feed nonagricultural activities 
all about. A city of 30,000 people and a score of thrifty 
towns exist where sagebrush but yesterday wassupreme. 

Far to the south, in the burning deserts of Arizona, 
as a dot in a waste that is unbroken between San An- 
tonio and Los Angeles, lies Salt River Valley, Eden 
of the borderland. Here in the beginning an erratic 
stream came out of the mountains, sometimes ran a 
roaring torrent but mostly seeped languidly into 
thirsty sands. Inspired by the government’s need for 
hay for Army mules, some rugged frontiersman, back 
in the ’70’s, led a ditch from Salt River onto the 
desert and demonstrated the stupendous yields where 
water is wedded with the desert silt. Ditches became 
canals, these multiplied themselves, Salt River Valley 
grew up to the water line which they established, and 
boasted 20,000 people. 

But the water supply was irregular, and floods 
ripped out diversion dams. The government, twenty- 
five years ago, began its first great demonstration of 
welding mountains together, impounding floodwaters, 
distributing them as needed, stabilizing the behavior of 
torrents, setting them to spinning turbines, develop- 
ing communities under this new influence. 

The enterprise has transformed this cactus-studded 
desert solitude into an intensively farmed, unbeliev- 
ably productive, wide-awake, progressive, cosmopoli- 
tan, thrifty community that has no counterpart in 
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all the world. Living here are 130,000 people, 67,000 
of them in Phoenix, the metropolis of the Colorado 
River Basin. Yields from this irrigated land are such 
as to warrant values as high as $2,000 an acre. Farm- 
ing such lands has called forth a skill beyond the ap- 
preciation of tillers of Eastern acres. Early lettuce 
goes out in refrigerated train loads. Single acres pro- 
duce seven hundred boxes of grapefruit. Alfalfa, heri- 
tage of the early Spanish Fathers, yields six crops a 
year. Date trees ripen their honeyed fruit in the city 
parks. Long-staple Egyptian cotton surpasses that 
picked along the Nile. Life in all its phases is in super- 
latives, and fairy stories come true daily. 


Brigham Young—TIrrigation Pioneer 


The Snake River winds its tenuous way through 
Idaho and Oregon, carrying much water and inviting 
man to apply his ingeniousness to it. He has responded 
by raising the water level in the Snake Valley, and as 
a result 250,000 people live where before there was 
nothing of value at all. 

Where the Rio Grande runs through New Mexico 
the early Spaniards developed a ditch here and there 
and built scattering adobe homes. The government 
threw the most massive of its concrete dams across 
the Rio Grande at Elephant Butte, stored the floods, 
induced a steady flow—and brought prosperity to 
peaceful, semi-Latin communities that fringe the 
river for 150 miles. 

But ahead of all of these was Brigham Young, who, 
traveling with his caravan on the way to Utah, told 
Jim Bridger, Indian scout, that he intended to plant 
a farming community beyond the mountains. Bridger 
pooh-poohed the idea and offered a thousand dollars 
for the first ear of corn that was grown. 

It was July 24, 1847, and the plains were parched 
when these pioneers, after crossing Immigration Can- 
yon, came out into Salt Lake Valley and unhitched 
their teams on the brink of a merry little stream after- 
ward known as City Creek. That same afternoon they 
took their plows off their wagons and broke some of 
this dry desert land. The very next day the stream 
was diverted, the plowed land irrigated, and a batch 
of potatoes planted. This, it seems, was the first bit 
of irrigation ever undertaken by Anglo-Saxons. 


Los Angeles Grows Up 


Here in the Great Basin wastes, out of which no 
stream finds its way, grew the first of the communities 
born of water under the hands of this race. Various 
streams coming out of the Wasatch Mountains were 
diverted and used for irrigation. Later a dam was 
thrown across the mouth of Utah Lake, twenty-five 
miles away. It was converted into a reservoir and 
tapped by canals which irrigated fertile fields below. 
Scores of expedients have been used to add to the 
water supply of the Salt Lake Valley. Each has con- 
tributed to the prosperity of this oasis and made ad- 
ditions to the population possible. To-day 200,000 
people live in this region, which would have sup- 
ported but a handful had man not taken thought of 
water and led it here to serve his purposes. 

The classic example of how communities mount 
step by step as the water line is raised is furnished 
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by the Los Angeles district. Here the Spanish settled 
150 years ago and developed a pastoral civilization of 
a few thousand; the rainfall was not sufficient for 
crop production. Americans who followed increased 
the water supply by diverting the Los Angeles River 
into irrigation ditches and by pumping from shallow 
wells. By 1910 the population had run up to 200,000. 
It looked as though this community might provide 
water for drinking, for sprinkling lawns, and for 
Saturday-night baths for 50,000 or so more; but the 
end was in sight. 

It was then that Los Angeles reached out beyond 
its own_ watershed, far across the Mohave Desert, 250 
miles to the point where the Owens River, fed by the 
snows of the Sierras, was wasting itself into a brack- 
ish lake. Los Angeles diverted this stream and led 
it through the longest aqueduct in the world into her 
own front yard, there to multiply the crops of oranges, 
bungalows, and settlers. Because of this water, brought 
into the area where it could serve its maximum pur- 
pose, 2,000,000 people have been added in twenty 
years to the Los Angeles area. But the population is 
again approaching the water line. The capacity of 
the aqueduct can be increased, and probably 500,000 
more people can be adequately supplied. That maxi- 
mum will doubtless be reached in five years, for the 
population is increasing at the rate of 100,000 a year. 

The Los Angeles district thus faces a predicament. 
In Imperial Valley, not far away, below sea level in a 
desert as absolute as exists anywhere in the world, 
nestles another community, born of water, that is 
likewise in a predicament. It grew of irrigation from 
the mad Colorado, and now that stream threatens to 
break from the sand-built ridge upon which it rides 
and engulf its child. The government, fortified by its 
own rich experience and that of private enterprise, 
accepts the challenge of this great stream to come and 
shackle it. 


A Triple Benefit Derived 


This flighty Colorado, which drains seven states, 
swells to mighty, muddy floods at certain seasons and 
subsides into insignificance at others. It carries twelve 
times as much water down its channel as does the 
Rio Grande, eighteen times as much as does the Salt 
River. The Hoover Dam, now under construction at 
Black Canyon, will store ten times as much water as 
does Elephant Butte, sixteen times as much as Roose- 
velt, and twenty-four times as much as the combined 
reservoirs of the Yakima. It is costing eleven times 
as much as the Rio Grande project, fourteen times 
as much as Salt River, and eight times the money 
spent on the Yakima. It is estimated that it will so 
raise the water line in the Southwest as to provide 
homes down there for four or five million more people. 

When the government built Roosevelt Dam it 
thought little of power. It was stupendously surprised 
when it found that it could sell enough of it to pay 
out the whole enterprise. It repeated its demonstra- 
tion at Shoshone, at Minidoka, at Guernsey, Boise, 
and elsewhere. It became power-conscious and figured 
with a pencil on the possibilities in the proposed Boul- 
der (now the Hoover) Dam. It found that the power 
generated, though sold at a moderate price, will in 
fifty years pay out the entire project, together with 
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The Colorado Association 
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Junction of the Yampa and Green Rivers near the Colorado-Utah border. The Green River and 
its tributaries offer a nest of such reservoir sites. The West is rich in “white coal,’ which 
may be developed as the growth of population and the power demands of industry warrant. 


interest on the money. Irrigation and flood control 
will be a gift. Bona fide contractors came forward 
and signed on the dotted line for amounts that would 
guarantee all repayments. The government needed 
only to contribute its credit. Eventually it will have 
an income from this power that should turn back into 
the treasury four or five millions a year. 

This dam of titanic proportions, two hundred feet 
higher than Washington Monument, the biggest thing 
of its kind ever undertaken in this world, is being 


slipped into the gorge. The largest artificial lake in 
existence will rise back of it, 100 miles long, 500 feet 
deep. Four mile-long, fifty-feet-wide tunnels are being 
driven through the canyon walls and will feed the 
power penstocks that spin dynamos. Electricity will 
ride away on the wires and bring cheap power to one 
whole corner of a nation. Tropically productive com- 
munities, of from 40,000 to 100,000 population, will 
spring up, sending to market such fruits and vegeta- 
bles as can be grown no place else in the nation. 
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A riverful of water will be taken 260 miles across 
the plains, lifted over a mountain range, and plunged 
down onto the coastal plain about Los Angeles to raise 
the water line still more and permit an otherwise im- 
possible growth of population. An adequate supply 
will be made available to all the communities between 
Los Angeles and San Diego, sitting on the Mexican 
border, where millions may come to live with irri- 
gated rose gardens about their homes and with irri- 
gated trees dropping ripened fruit into their laps. 
There will no longer be floods, and Imperial Valley 
can give itself with impunity to playing the réle of 
limited tropical-fruit basket to a great nation. 


Protecting the Watersheds 


Hoover Dam does not end the list of development 
enterprises in the West. The control of the Columbia 
River in the Oregon-Washington region is a bigger 
problem than that presented by the Colorado. The 
lower Rio Grande offers a dam site in the Big Bend 
country between Texas and Mexico that is interna- 
tional and might raise the water line all the way to the 
mouth of the stream. The Sacramento River, in Cali- 
fornia, calls loudly for comprehensive control. Sixty 
or seventy projects, scattered all over the West, have 
been presented to the Reclamation Service and invite 
development. Private enterprise is utilizing many 
more. The magic that lies in the storage of water in 
the dry country causes concrete giants to grow where 
nothing else will, and the conquest of floods that run 
to waste in a land of thirst has but begun. 

The storage of these flood waters is not the sum total 
of contributions that may be made toward raising 
the water line in the arid West. That whole region 
between the Great Plains and the Pacific needs to be 
considered from the watershed standpoint. 

When rain falls on land that is covered with vege- 
tation it is held, soaks in, finds its way slowly into 
streams, contributes to an equitable flow down their 
courses. When it falls on bare hillsides it runs off 
quickly, tears the unprotected surface as it goes, re- 
sults in destructive erosion, produces floods, fills water- 
holes and river bottoms with mud, goes to waste. 
These facts have become well understood. In the dry 
country, however, they have not called forth the con- 
structive action they deserve. 


Washington’s Changing Attitude | 


The chief contributor to this failure of the water- 
shed properly to contribute to equitable stream flow 
has been the government itself. The government, still 
the greatest landowner in the West, controls 300, 
000 square miles of public land out there—an area 
greater than the state of Texas, than that eastern 
stretch of states between Tennessee and Maine. This 
is land that is not sufficiently productive to attract 
settlers. It includes desert land, mountainous coun- 
try, rolling plains covered with grass in varying de- 
grees. When white men came, buffalo ranged knee 
deep in verdure over much of it and elk and antelope 
fed in millions through its mountain parks. 

But the government has stuck to its ‘“‘open range” 
policy. Whoever would might bring his herds and flock 
onto public lands and graze them at will. In the end 
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so many came that the range was nipped clean and 
the grasses disappeared, the best first, until finally 
next to nothing remained. Rains fell and cut great 
gullies in hurrying away, from where they were 
needed, to vast repositories of the deep where they 
would serve no purpose at all. Desolation increased. 
Conditions are bad and growing worse west of merid- 
ian 100. 

Twenty-odd years ago President Roosevelt created 
a commission to study the public-land question. It re- 
ported that the usefulness of these areas was being 
destroyed by overgrazing, and it recommended con- 
trol looking to the restoration of the range. Despite 
that finding, little or nothing has been done toward 
protecting or restoring the range. Now Congress has 
provided for a new commission to make a similar 
study in the light of two decades more of practical 
experience. 

President Hoover has asked, also, that this commis- 
sion give him an opinion on the advisability of turn- 
ing public lands over to the states in which they are 
located. Those states, it would seem, would have a 
more direct interest in their proper administration 
than a distant, central government. Besides which, 
these are local problems out beyond the Rockies, with 
which Massachusetts and Maryland have little to do. 
The states most interested have but thirty represen- 
tatives in Congress out of a membership of 435. The 
405 are apathetic and uninformed as to these West- 
ern problems. Might it not be well to crowd a little 
self-government back on these states? 


A New Unit in Government? 


Much of the legislation involved was passed decades 
ago, when conditions were very different from what 
they are now. The Reclamation Act, for example, 
contemplated the irrigation of public lands in unde- 
veloped regions. To-day there is but little irrigable 
public land, and Western communities have grown 
to a point where they are able to participate in local 
undertakings. Incidentally such undertakings as those 
of reclamation, requiring organized action on the 
part of members of the community, provide unusual 
training in common action for the benefit of all. The 
West’s experience in community development, sup- 
plemented by a quarter of a century of study and 
codperation from the Federal government, has left a 
rich heritage. The time has come when the local 
communities and the states themselves should take 
over many details that have hitherto been handled 
from Washington. 

At just this point there appears another type of 
problem that seems to call for the development of a 
new unit in government. It is exemplified in the prob- 
lem of the control of the Colorado. This is not pri- 
marily a national problem, for it concerns only the 
Southwest. It is more than a state problem, for a 
whole group of commonwealths are interested in it.* 
It is properly a regional problem. The national 
government has certain interests in it, as has the 
individual state. But being regional it should be 
handled, and in fact is being handled, by the group of 
states affected. An experience is here being accumu- 
lated for which, in future, applications may be found 
that need not necessarily be limited to the West. 
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Bricks Without Straw 


A whole range ei new materials promises 


greater strength, economy, and 


beauty i our buildings 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 


the building industry. In New York a sky- 
scraper spire of stainless steel, in Chicago an 
apartment house with metal walls and floors, on 
Long Island a cottage framed of metal set up at 
the factory and delivered by truck to the build- 
ing site, in Germany a church of copper, steel, 
and glass—these items are not merely current 
news of the art but may be the straws which 
show a change in the direction of the architec- 
tural and engineering winds. 
It is a change that suggests, in some respects, 
the industrial revolution which followed the 


G the bailing revolutionary is happening in 





eighteenth-century application of steam power 
to manufacturing. But unlike the industrial revo- 
lution, which came on the wheels of new me- 









Not a toy but a future 
suburban home. It is 
of metal throughout. 


Courtesy Copper & Brass 
Research Association 











chanical inventions, this building revolution is 
pushing forward on the wings of new materials. 


The airplane demanded the combination of strength 


with light weight, and a whole flock of alloys and other 
physical novelties sprang out of the chemist’s crucible 
to meet aeronautical needs. Similarly, the modern 


skyscraper is setting new standards of its own. 


Courtesy Architectural Record, and Creative Studios, Inc. 


A skyscraper’s economic reason for being is to make 
the most profitable use of a given area of ground space. 
An example of what may be accomplished is afforded 
by the plans for an all-metal apartment building on 


the Chicago Lake Shore. The usual walls for a building 





of its size and height are of 14-inch masonry and 
weigh 150 pounds to the square foot. The metal 
walls of the all-metal house weigh one tenth as 
much and are one fourth as thick—thereby re- 
ducing the load on the foundation and adding 
135 square feet to the floor area of each story. 

Thinner metal floors afford another gain: the 
architects can put twenty-one stories within the 
height usually required by a twenty-story building. 
Moreover, because of the greater speed of erection 
the metal building will be completed within six 
months, instead of the usual nine. 

Several metal dwelling houses have been built 
abroad, but so far as is known this Chicago apart- 
ment house is the first to be definitely undertaken 
in America. The plans have been adopted, but at 
this writing the final choice of metals to be used 
has not been announced. Steel, aluminum, and 
copper have been considered. 


Apartment houses and homes suspended 
from a central core or mast have been de- 
signed. This shows a model of such a dwell- 
ing, the Dymaxion House. Among the ma- 
terials used are glass, duralumin, bakelite. 
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Towers of Glass 


An imaginative design drawn for World’s Work by 
Hugh Ferriss illustrating the effect which the use 
of new and lighter materials may have on the 
height and the form of the buildings of the future. 


Copper of course, has long been used for roofs, 
cornices, water conduits, and other auxiliary and orna- 
mental purposes. Recently the modernistic architects 
of Germany adopted it as a material for walls and 
towers, and now there are abroad several churches, 
apartments, and cottages in which copper looms 
conspicuously. 

One of the most spectacular of these buildings is the 
Stahl Kirche at Cologne. Its architect, Dr. Otto Bart- 
ning of Berlin, thus describes the construction: 

“The church is supported on broad-flanged steel 
columns; the entire wall surfaces of the actual church 
are completely of stained glass; all other walls, particu- 
larly those of the towers, are special panels fitted be- 
tween supports and covered entirely on the outside 
with sheet copper. The roof also is copper. Thus the 
exterior of the building presents colorful harmony of 
three metals which have been melted in fire—glass, 
steel, and copper. The construction work was begun 
during the winter and completed within four months. 
The cost was less than that of masonry, and the result- 
ing building is easier to heat than one of masonry.” 

To his description Dr. Bartning added an interest- 
ing comment: ‘While heretofore cathedrals have 
dominated whole towns, now churches cower between 
the skyscrapers of our cities. They should withdraw 
into quiet inner courts or, better yet, should be set 
on the roofs of public buildings, high above city sounds. 
Then they will rise above secular life and soar to the 
heavens.” 

Is this prophecy? Will copper chapels and aluminum 
shrines, rather than luxurious pent-houses, top our tall 
buildings a few years hence? Is the gleaming steel 
spearhead of the Chrysler Building a foreglimpse of 
the cathedral of the future? 


The Copper Cottage 


More prosaic, but even more revolutionary, is the 
use of copper building blocks for residences. A com- 
pany in Hamburg, Germany, is supplying five-room 
cottages fabricated of standardized metal sections. 
The roof and outer walls are of copper, the ceiling and 
inner walls are of sheet steel. Between these outer and 
inner metals is a special aluminum-asbestos insulation, 
said to do wonders in shutting out winter cold and 
summer heat. The metal wall, ten centimeters in thick- 
ness, is certified to absorb fluctuations in temperature 
to the same extent as would a brick wall 222 centi- 
meters thick. 

Screw bolts are used in joining together the sections 
of the copper house. The entire building can be erected 
on a prepared foundation within twenty-four hours. 
The advertised cost in Germany is 3,800 marks 
(about $900). Copper men say that the expense for a 
similar building here would be about $1,000. 


Contrasted with copper, aluminum is young; but 
almost since it was first produced commercially this 
light metal has entered in some way into buildings. 
Back in 1884, when the Washington Monument was 
completed, its tall shaft was tipped with an aluminum 
cap, eight inches high and weighing 63 pounds, which 
was described as “‘the largest piece of this metal ever 
cast in this country.” In 1930 an aluminum casting 
weighing nearly two tons was manufactured in the 
United States. 

But in spite of its light weight and noncorrosive 
quality, aluminum was used only sparingly by build- 
ers until recent years. Architectural styles ran to the 
darker metals. Prior to the boom in aviation, many 
people identified aluminum with cooking utensils. 
Then the airplane designers showed what could be 
done with this metal as a structural material. And the 
modernistic architects of the postwar period, with 
their fondness for metallic surfaces and their delight in 
silvery effects, fastened upon aluminum. To-day one 
can name few places in a building where it is not in use. 


Aluminum Versus Steel 


In Pittsburgh one of the downtown churches has a 
spire of aluminum—a graceful eighty-foot pointer of 
glistening metal lacework. The Lindbergh Beacon atop 
the Palmolive Building in Chicago will be supported 
by a 150-foot aluminum tower. And in Milwaukee a 
$1,500,000 building to house an industrial laboratory 
is being built with aluminum and glass as its wall 
materials on three sides. 

“Aluminum may prove particularly valuable for 
structural sections,” said an engineer of the H. K. 
Ferguson Company, when I asked him about the possi- 
bilities of this metal as a skyscraper material. “It has 
about one third the weight of steel, yet the new alumi- 
num alloys are just about as strong.” 

The introduction of steel as a building material, 
more than forty years ago, made the skyscraper possi- 
ble. But until recently little progress had been made in 
the adaptation of steel to new structural uses in build- 
ings. We had steel doors, windows, partitions, ceilings; 
and overwhelmingly we had steel skeletons inside our 
flesh of bricks and concrete and stone. 

Some architects challenge the logic of setting up a 
steel frame and then proceeding to load it with heavy 
walls of masonry and bulky concrete floors. Hence 
the development of the battledeck floor, so called be- 
cause of its resemblance to the deck of a battleship. 
Here steel plates welded on steel beams supplant the 
usual concrete. The resulting saving in space and 
weight—not to mention time!—is demonstrated in the 
recent erection of a large public garage at Pittsfield, 
Mass. The floor thickness was reduced by nine inches 
and the floor weight by sixty pounds to the square tvot. 

The battledeck flocr was first publicly demonstrated 
in November, 1929. Already more than a dozen build- 
ings built or projected have adopted this new use of 
steel. They include office buildings in St. Louis and 
Denver, a hotel in New Orleans, a city hall in Milwau- 
kee, and railroad warehouses in Jersey City. 

Steel was handicapped for exterior use by its pro- 
pensity to rust. But out of the laboratories have come 
new alloys. Small percentages of chromium, nickel, 
and other elements fused with iron produce stainless 





Lincoln Electric Company 
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Electric arc welding, although not legal for building con- 
struction in many states, will gain acceptance and is 
bound to have an influence on building design. Aside 
from the fact that it eliminates noise it lessens the weight 
of steel necessary in a structure by about eight per cent 
and, roughly, costs the same as does rivet construction. 
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steel of a grade and at a price which make a practicable 
building block. 

In the Chrysler Building, Manhattan, are not only 
156 tons of stainless steel (in the spire roofing, the 
spandrels of certain stories, and decorative features) 
but also 150 tons of aluminum and 210 tons of cop- 
per. The newer, larger, and taller Empire State 
Building on Fifth Avenue, New York, is incorporat- 
ing into its towering bulk of 85 stories 300 tons of 
stainless steel, as many of aluminum, and more than 
200 tons of copper. 


A New Kind of Concrete 


Skyscrapers and industrial plants are not the only 
structures that employ steel for their skeleton parts. 
The use of steel framing for dwellings is an innovation 
which, it is claimed, speeds construction and enhances 
permanency. Half a dozen concerns in the States now 
specialize in structural steel for residences. One com- 
pany reports that two hundred houses of this type 
have been built within two years. They range from a 
$150,000 country home to a $2,800 cottage. One con- 
cern has set up a special division to fabricate small 
cottages; it assembles the framework at the plant, 
loads the house onto a motortruck, and delivers the 
whole to the building site. 

But metals alone cannot tell the whole story of new 
building blocks. Recently the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration decided that it needed more room for its 
general offices. Architects deter- 
mined that the foundation of its 


This Town House, completed in 1930, makes purely 
decorative use of another material new to the building 
craft—glass brick. The brick is built into colorful pan- 
els in the tower of the structure, and electric bulbs 
within the tower cause the panels to glow at night like 
huge jewels. 

Glass is a coming material. In addition to a variety 
of new window glasses (including actinic glass, which 
softens the glare and filters the heat of sunlight, and 
quartz glass, which transmits ultraviolet radiation) 
there are glass shingles used as roofing for studios and 
pent-houses, and glass panels used in ceilings and walls 
to cover concealed lighting. 

An American architect recently published a per- 
spective for an eighteen-story apartment house with 
walls of heavy plate glass, floors of concrete, and bal- 
conies or parapets of copper. Steel does not enter into 
this plan, the edifice being suspended from a central 
core of concrete which rests on a base set in rock. 

Another conception in which a dwelling is hung from 
a central mast is the “‘Dymaxion House,” shown in a 
model at the 1930 Chicago Architectural Exhibition. 
Among its materials were glass, duralumin, and bake- 
lite. 

Bakelite, a synthetic material which for several 
years has served as a substitute for hard rubber, is 
coming into buildings as wainscoting, paneling, tiling, 
and lighting fixtures. It is one among a bewildering 
array of artificial materials available to the builder, 
including lumber made of sawdust, of cornstalks, of 

wheat straw, of what is left of the 





seven-story office building would 
safely support four additional 
stories. Then they investigated 
a new kind of concrete—stuff 
which can be poured and molded 
like ordinary concrete but which 
weighs only about one third as 
much. By using this for the floors 
they were able to build six addi- 
tional stories instead of four. 

The new material (aerocrete), 
the fruit of many years of ex- 
periment begun in Sweden, is 
made by adding certain chemi- 
cals to the usual ingredients dur- 





sugar cane after the syrup has 
been crushed out; stone made of 
wood shavings and cement; bath- 
room tiles, some made of asbes- 
tos and others of sheet steel 
finished with a porcelain enamel; 
rich “quarter-sawed oak paneling” 
made of asbestos; and other oak 
substitutes, apparently elab- 
orately carved but in reality 
pressed in plaster. 


Beauty Too? 


I am told that builders give 
more attention to an imitation if 








ing the mixing process; the effect 
is to generate a gas within the 
mixture which causes the con- 
crete to expand like raised bread, 
forming innumerable minute 
globular cells interspersed within its mass. Tests of 
its strength, resistance to fire, and insulation against 
sound and heat have caused it to be adapted to many 
purposes—pre-cast slabs for roofing, blocks for parti- 
tions, wall blocks for outside walls, floor planks— 
but principally as poured concrete designed for 
fireproofing. 

These versatile uses of the new concrete are demon- 
strated in such contrasting structures as the forty- 
story Terminal Tower building in Cleveland, the East- 
man Kodak Company’s office building in Rochester, 
the sixteen-story department store of Bamberger in 
Newark, and the Town House apartment building in 


New York. 


Courtesy Aluminum Company of America 
Fastening aluminum roofing with 
aluminum nails to the terraced top 
of the Civil Court House, St. Louis. 


it is called a “substitute.” But 
the line between the imitation and 
the natural is, after all, a matter 
of definition. Steel as we use it 
is radically changed from the raw 
minerals with which the smelter starts. The new alloy 
steels are synthesized metals. Brick and glass are 
made materials; so are most tiles and all concrete. 

The dominant influence that is creating new ma- 
terials and molding old ones into new forms and to new 
uses is undoubtedly that symbol of our speed age, the 
machine. 

Yes, and the goal of this modern trend in building 
is machine construction—the rapid mechanical fabri- 
cation of an edifice out of machine-made parts and, as 
a natural sequence, the rapid and economical wrecking 
of the building when its day is past. 

Somewhere among these practicalities and econo- 
mies, one hopes, beauty will still find its way. 
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EN in the wake of the stock collapse of 1929 
\ \ business halted its headlong advance to take 
stock of its resources it was confronted on all 
sides by the sinister surplus. This economic hobgoblin 
lurked in the shadows of the Malay rubber forests and 
the Brazilian coffee plantations. It wandered up and 
down the wide reaches of the Argentine and North 
American wheat belts and the cotton fields of the 
South. It cast a baleful shadow over the cane fields of 
Cuba and Java and hovered over the mines of our 
own West. 

There was too much coffee, too much sugar, too 
much rubber, too much grain, too much cotton, too 
much silver and tin; a surfeit of nearly everything the 
world consumes. Business hesitated not in the face of 
privation or famine but in the face of plenty—an 
abundance bogged down. 

This excess in the commodity diet upon which com- 
merce feeds was not particularly apparent before 
the upset which left a trail of disaster in Wall Street. 
When security prices began to topple, commodity 
prices were showing no marked signs of sagging. The 
appetite of trade had not begun to languish. It was still 
demanding a goodly fare and paying good prices 
for it. 

But when business, debilitated by the speculative 
orgy which had engulfed the stock market, braced it- 
self to met the shock of suddenly falling security 
values, the surplus reared its many heads. One after 
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Stock prices in 1929 
sank, but surpluses in basic 
commodities remained; and 
these were the commodities 
prices of which governments 
had regulated. But surpluses, 
writes Mr. Barnes, are signs 
that the world is marketing 
too little rather than that it 
is producing too much. Hence 
surpluses, though disconcert- 
ing, are evidences of vigor and 
call not for pessimism but for 
a new management. At left— 
Cane fields in Barbados add 
to the world’s sugar surplus. 


another plans of governments, and in some cases of 
private industry, to regulate prices and to control 
production collapsed. The wreckage of the stock- 
market débacle had not been cleared away when over- 
loaded commodity markets began to crack and totter. 

Excess values in security prices, born of an over- 
eagerness to anticipate future possibilities, could be, 
and were, squeezed out overnight. But the surpluses 
could not be banished by any legerdemain of book- 
keeping. Bulging warehouses stood as grim reminders 
that the old law of demand and supply could not be 
flouted overlong. 


Legislative Nostrums 


Politics had sown the wind and reaped the economic 
whirlwind. Production of many staples, prodded to 
excess by legislation of one sort or another, had 
outrun consumption. Buying in the face of an over- 
abundance began to falter. Business began to hesitate. 
Prices, poised on the ridge to which they had been 
lifted during the long period of economic exuberance 
began to slide backward. The depression was on. 

Begun at various times, governmental schemes to 
apply legislative nostrums to economic ills failed in 
rapid succession. Sugar, which had been an object of 
solicitude on the part of European governments since 
the war and an object of official concern on the part of 
the Cuban government since 1925, piled up a colossal 
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world production of more than 30,000,000 tons. 
Brazilian coffee growers, under the protection of the 
third valorization plan of the Brazilian government, 
had piled up a stock of more than 20,000,000 bags. 
Rubber production, which the British government 
undertook to control in 1922, jumped from 406,000 
tons in that year to 658,000 tons in 1928. 

The three provincial governments of Manitoba, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan had to come to the rescue 
of the Canadian Voluntary Wheat Pool last spring by 
underwriting its bank advances in the face of well- 
stocked granaries. Japanese silk growers, Chilean 
nitrate producers, and others, encouraged by legislative 
support, saw the tide of commodity output rise to 
formidable heights. 


Price Stability Swept Away 


One after another, with few exceptions, these enter- 
prises were undermined by the flood and began to 
totter to their fall. Government rediscovered that it 
was not yet powerful enough to defy the economic ele- 
ments or to command the waves to subside and the 
winds to stand still. Riding with, and not against, the 
economic tide, it had at times succeeded in keeping 
industry on an even keel by maintaining a certain 
degree of marketing stability. But unfortunately the 
cases in which government has tried to be guided by, 
rather than to guide, economic cross currents have 
been few. By throwing about production the protective 
bulwark of price maintenance legislation prompted it 
to forgo housing itself against the threatening storm; 
and when it came, business found itself all the more 
exposed to the bitter winds of adversity. 

Business was facing this dubious future when the 
cyclonic storm broke over Wall Street. The fragile 
legislative barriers, gradually weakening as the im- 
pounded surpluses accumulated, were swept away. 
Security prices might or might not have collapsed of 
their own weight, and government is not in every 
instance to be blamed for encouraging the accumula- 
tion of commodity stocks and the stimulation of ex- 
cessive production in certain lines. But the fact is, none 
the less, that business sustained a number of succes- 
sive shocks by the impact of these governmental fail- 
ures to attempt to control prices, and their demorali- 
zing effects were beginning to be felt even before the 
triumphant march of prosperity was halted in the late 


days of October, 1929. 


Those Cloying Surpluses 


The price of coffee, which under the Brazilian valori- 
zation plan reached 23 cents a pound in 1919, hovered 
near 7 or 8 cents and interior stocks in Brazil were 
more than enough to keep the breakfast tables of the 
world supplied for a year to come. Rubber, forced to a 
peak of 104.8 cents in 1928 by the British govern- 
ment’s export restrictions, slumped to 73 cents. Silk 


Blasting in virgin ground of a nitrate field in Chile. 
Commercial nitrate prices were, for a considerable 
period, subjected to unsuccessful attempts at ar- 
bitrary regulation by the Chilean government. 


prices were halved. Raw sugar, the surplus of which 
has engulfed Cuba, sold at a little more than a cent a 
pound. 

Chile’s rule over nitrates, long maintained as a 
natural monopoly, has been broken; and the scarcity 
which pushed prices to dizzy heights during the war, 
when the world was shooting away its resources 
in gunpowder, has given way to a surplus. 

The shrinkage in values of producing resources and 
the accumulated stocks has been enormous. The 
delusion that the seal of government support would 
pass current in economic world markets as evidence 
of worth has been rudely shattered. Then too, the 
effect of the oversupply of these commodities has 
been cloying. Economic appetite, whetted by scarcity, 
palled before the surpluses which government had been 
instrumental in accumulating. 

Moreover, when government comes in by the door 
private business leaves by the window. The usual 
economic currents which flow in response to universal 
demand begin to stagnate. Traders and merchants 
who staked their fortunes in an open game on the 
purely economic turn of the cards withdrew when 
politics held the trumps. 


Profligate Production 


These successive failures force home the conclusion 
that, even when sustained by monopoly, the hold of 
government on production and marketing is at most 
precarious. No sooner does it attempt to set up legisla- 
tive for economic control than it becomes a fair target 
for all to shoot at. Dammed in one place, the stream of 
production swells in another. New sources are sought 
out. Science sets itself to the task of discovering new 
methods of production and probing for substitutes. 
And such is the frailty of human nature that no sooner 
is the producer protected by government against the 
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evil effects of his own profligacy than he indulges in 
it more than before. 

Camphor, which plays a relatively small part in the 
aggregate of world trade, was an ideal commodity for 
experiment in government control; so ideal, in fact, 
that the imperial Japanese government took it over as 
a state enterprise. The main source of camphor was the 
laurel forests of Formosa—the natural laboratory 
where the gum was distilled, a nature-made monopoly. 
The Japanese government reserved to itself the collec- 
tion and sale of camphor, stretching the margin of 
profit by reducing prices to the producer and raising 
prices to the consumer. These were fixed by imperial 
decree and announced in the “Official Gazette.” 


Camphor—Natural and Synthetic 


Here was a perfect setting for government control. 
The world needed camphor. The demand for it, 
especially in recent years, has grown by leaps and 
bounds. It is not merely a medicinal agent which we 
associate with sore throats. It is one of the constituents 
of pyroxylin, which goes into the making of motion- 
picture film and in the cementing of the nonshatter- 
able glass now coming into vogue. Had the Japanese 
Government been able to continue to fix the price of it 
by imperial decree, instead of in accordance with the 
old law of supply and demand, it might have profited 
enormously. But neither the Japanese government 
nor anyone else suspected that the challenge for 
supremacy would be taken up in the chemical labora- 
tories of the United States and Germany. Under the 
stimulus of war needs the price of camphor touched 
$1.34 cents a pound. By 1926, when conditions became 
more normal, it was 56 cents a pound. In that year 
synthetic camphor made from turpentine entered the 
lists, and the “Official Gazette” of Japan virtually 
admitted the failure of government control by an- 
nouncing a reduction to 30 cents a pound. The follow- 
ing year it made a further reduction of 15 per cent. 
By 1928 the imports of synthetic camphor into the 
United States balanced the imports of natural cam- 
phor. A $2,000,000 plant is now being erected in this 
country to compete with the Formosan forests. 


The Merited Coffee Slump 


Coffee offers a much more significant parallel be- 
cause of the more important part it plays in the world 
commodity trade. Although Brazil had no natural 
monopoly, it produced two thirds of the world supply; 
which was sufficient, in the eyes of the valorization 
projectors, to maintain a formidable hold on the coffee 
market. The valorization scheme, prompted by a 
series of vicissitudes through which the coffee industry 
passed, was adopted by the state of Sao Paolo, which 
produces most of the world’s coffee, in 1905 and later 
extended to cover all of Brazil. For some time the plan 
worked. Demoralized coffee prices became more stable. 
The producers prospered. Nature also lent its aid in 
the form of opportune short crops. From 1924 on 
prices were fairly well maintained at from 15 to 23 
cents a pound. Consumption, too, kept close on the 
heels of production. 

But with the crop of 1927-28 came signs of distress. 
The ugly surplus was rearing its head. Production was 
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beginning to outrun consumption. Brazil’s coffee 
plantations, under the stimulus of good prices, were 
expanding; and in other regious, notably Abyssinia, 
Colombia, and Central America, coffee trees were 
coming into production. At the beginning of 1929 
coffee was selling at New York for 18.3 cents, a fair 
price, but the slump was well under way while securi- 
ties on the New York Stock Exchange were still 
hovering at the peak. In December, 1929, the price 
touched 9.9 cents and in August, 1930, coffee touched 
6.25 cents. 

What had happened? The mantle of protection 
thrown about the shoulders of the Brazilian fazendetros 
by the government had given them a false sense of 
security. In the face of the threat of too much coffee 
they planted more, instead of turning to beans and 
corn and other crops as the government had hoped 
they would. At the same time Brazil’s share in the 
world production was going down instead of up. The 
temptation to take advantage of price stabilization 
without the burden of maintaining a valorization plan 
was too strong to be resisted in other countries. In 
1905, the year of the adoption of the valorization 
scheme, Brazil supplied 10,844,000 and other countries 
3,923,000 bags of exports from the world’s producing 
areas. In 1929 Brazil produced 13,621,000 and other 
countries 8,660,000 bags. Even Cuba began to turn 
from sugar to coffee.The result was inevitable. There 
was too much coffee. 


And the Rubber Debacle 


Government control had again slipped. Brazil had 
compounded its own error. The effect on business can 
only be estimated. Trade was staggered all along the 
line, not only in Brazil but in other countries which 
had attempted to profit by the coffee-defense plan. 
It is now reported that Brazil had negotiated a loan 
to facilitate the orderly marketing of the huge coffee 
crop—but with the requirement, exacted by the bank- 
ers, that current production plus a tenth of the 
surplus must be marketed each year for ten years. 
So is the disconcerting surplus to be banished. 

The same story, with the same disastrous ending, 
can be told of the rubber industry. In 1922, when the 
rubber industry was in the doldrums due to postwar 
difficulties, the British government came to the rescue 
of its growers in Malaysia by adopting the Stevenson 
Plan. This was nothing more than the restriction of 
exports by which, indirectly, production was to be 
discouraged. For six years the plan seemed to work, 
with the assistance of the balloon tire with which 
the United States was equipping its 22,000,000 motor- 
cars. 

From 16 and 17 cents in 1922 the price of rubber at 
New York soared to as high as 104.8 cents in 1925. 
Then something happened. The shadow of the surplus 
began to fall across the swollen profits of the rubber 
companies. At the moment the price was hoisted to 
its loftiest peak crop returns showed an increase in 
production of 100,000 tons. Moreover, while the 
British growers were witholding their production 
Dutch growers not subject to the restriction were 
expanding their holdings and reaping a golden harvest. 
From 1922 to 1928 British production increased from 
271,000 tons to 385,000 tons. During the same time 









other growers in the Orient, principally the Dutch, 
increased their production from 107,000 tons to 
240,658 tons. Besides, the United States was exercising 
growing frugality. It took to reclaiming rubber. The 
worn-out tire became an article of value. Fifteen per 
cent of the country’s rubber requirements were sup- 
plied in this way. 


Sad Story of Nitrogen 


The world was no longer very much concerned about 
rubber. There was plenty of it. In 1928 the price slid 
down to 18 cents. It rallied a little in 1929, going up 
again to 24 cents in February and March; but in 
October it was back at 19, with the surplus more in 
evidence than ever despite increasing uses for rubber. 
In October, 1930, it was 73 cents. 

The rubber control ended in November, 1928, 
but the shadow of overproduction still hovers over 
the industry. 

The same fate that overtook the Japanese camphor 
control lay in wait for the Chilean nitrate control. 
Nitrates have come to occupy an important place in 
both agriculture and industry. Nitrogen is an essential 
ingredient in explosives and fertilizers, respectively 
the most destructive and the most productive of 
products. For many years the principal source was the 
barren desert stretches of Chile, and production was in 
the hands of the Chile Nitrate Producers’ Association, 
four of the eighteen directors of which were appointed 
by the President of the country. The association fixed 
the price, the government collected the export tax, 
and the consumers throughout the world were forced 
to pay the toll. 

Military necessity spurred the scientists of Europe 
to find a way of taking nitrgogen out of the air instead 
of relying upon the sodium-nitrate beds of Chile. On 
the eve of the World War Chile was still producing 
54 per cent of the world nitrate supply. But science 
was in the race. Last year Chile’s share in the world 
production was only 23 per cent. In the scramble for 
place as a source of nitrogen the 
Chilean caliche gave way to the air. 
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has grown to a postwar surplus, and Chile is paying 
the inescapable penalty of its long domination of the 
industry. 

Within a much smaller compass the same dismal 
story is unfolded in the history of the henequen mono- 
poly maintained by the Mexican state of Yucatan. For 
a long time it fixed the price that American farmers 
paid for their binder twine, but at the same time it 
planted the seeds of its destruction. The prices it 
fixed were too tempting for potential producers else- 
where. The Dutch East Indies, Haiti, Africa, and Cuba 
began to raise a henequen substitute—the true sisal, 
in some respects a better product. At the same time 
American invention developed the harvester combine, 
which does not use binder twine. In the two years 
preceding 1929 Mexico’s exports of henequen declined 
by 12,000 tons and the exports of the Dutch East 
Indies and British East Africa increased 17,000 tons. 
The world has more sisal than it needs at the moment, 
and the henequen monopoly, instead of announcing 
prices at which it will sell, is resorting to advertising 
to induce consumers to buy. 


The Silkworm Turns 


Silk, too, faces a disturbing outlook, but its predica- 
ment cannot be laid solely at the door of politics, al- 
though the Japanese government has on various occa- 
sions come to its rescue and aided in attempts to 
stabilize the market. Unlike any other commodity 
silk, being a luxury, rises and falls with the tide of 
prosperity. In a period of depression it is passed by for 
the humbler textiles. 

Nevertheless, even before the stock-market collapse 
the position of silk began to be precarious. Not only 
had production mounted but rayon had entered the 
struggle of the textiles, challenging silk, cotton, and 
wool. In the six years up to 1930 the world production 
of silk had jumped from 84,000,000 to 108,700,000 
pounds. During the same period the consumption of 
rayon in the United States, the world’s greatest silk 





At this point the United States en- 
tered the picture by erecting its 
mammoth nitrogen-fixation plant at 
Muscle Shoals, but this was never 
operated. Before the government 
could make up its mind what to do 
with it the blight of obsolescence had 
settled upon it. Electricity had given 
way to coal, and nitrogen was pro- 
duced as a by-product of ammonia 
or ammonia salts. In 1929 the world 
production of ammonia by the direct 
synthetic process was over 1,000,000 
tons. The prewar shortage of nitrogen 



























Two thirds of the world’s coffee 
cup is filled annually by the 
13,000,000-bag crop from Brazil. 
As long ago as 1906 a Coffee 
Convention tried to restrict pegtemern 
production to maintain prices. . 
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market, went up from 40,000,000 to 139,000,000 
pounds. 

Silk prices have been cut in half, and the Japanese 
government has come to the rescue—up to this time 
without appreciable effect—by financing the with- 
drawal of a portion of the present surplus. More than 
50,000 bales have been warehoused and the curtail- 
ment of production has been ordered, but stocks have 
increased. 


Arbitrary Tariff Barriers 


The economic retribution that has overtaken long- 
continued governmental attempts to control commo- 
dity prices has not been invariably visited upon 
temporary price stabilization. The Bawra, the British- 
Australian Wool Realization Association, operated in 
1921-24 at a handsome profit but confined its efforts 
to marketing. Early coffee valorization projects have 
succeeded, aided by a kindly Providence which 
put a halt to production and provided an opportune 
scarcity. 

No one can say definitely whether the same effect 
would have been produced had the governments al- 
lowed the economic winds to blow as they would. 
Even monopolistic government control has survived 
in the potash industry, which remains firmly in the 
grip of France and Germany. 

But the adverse influence of government is not 
confined to financing or buying and selling. The same 
effects can be achieved by exorbitant tariffs. There is, 
fcr example, a tragically grotesque disparity between 
wheat prices in various countries, due to tariff barriers 
deliberately set up to exclude foreign products. While 
wheat in Canada was selling for 70 cents a bushel, in 
Germany it was selling for $1.60, in France for $1.70, 
and in Italy for $1.70 due to an arbitrary tariff of 
about one dollar. The United States, it is true, has set 
up a duty of 42 cents a bushel on wheat. Whether this 
is too high or too low it is, at least, the result of an 
attempt to offset differences in production costs be- 
tween this and other countries and is based solely on 
the policy of maintaining American living standards 
against the disintegrating competition that comes of 
long hours of arduous labor, scanty wages, and 
meager living elsewhere. 


When Formula Fails 


Towering tariff barriers erected for no reason but 
to dam the flow of trade, protect backward national 
economies against the encroachment of progress, 
and shelter economic parochialism are a menace to the 
giving and taking which is indispensable to world 
development. 

Government has yet to succeed, on a large scale, in 
sundering the chain of economic cause and effect that 
is expressed in the time-worn but unshakable law of 
supply and demand. But demand is not a something 
that can be segregated and weighed in a balance. It 
is, on the contrary, as impalpable and inconstant 
as the weather. It cannot be said at any time that 
the world has too much silk, sugar, or cotton—or 
too little. The standard of living cannot be fixed by 
governmental formula, although governments have 
tried it at various times in sumptuary legislation, nor 
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can it be measured by statistical yardsticks. Poten- 
tially demand is limitless; practically it can be gauged 
only by what the world wants from day to day, what 
it can get, and what it will pay for. 

So long as production is guided by this barome- 
ter business maintains the much-desired equilibrium 
which is the economic equivalent of a happy hunting 
ground. 

Attempts to substitute any other method of control 
have almost inevitably ended in failure. No influence 
has been powerful enough to drive the economic team, , 
demand and supply, to harness as it will. If commodi- 
ties are withheld from the market long enough demand 
looks elsewhere. If production is protected artifically, 
almost invariably it tends to increase, inviting the 
disaster from which it has been shielded. No doubt the 
marketing of commodities can be improved. Violent 
fluctuations which spring from public caprice, tem- 
porary overselling without relation to supply and 
demand or irregularity of demand can be reduced. 
Even surpluses, at times, are more apparent than real 
and disappear when consumption resumes a normal 
course. But neither government nor business has been 
able to check the tidal economic flow. 


Low European Standards 


Surpluses, disconcerting as they might be momenta- 
rily, are, after all, evidence of vigor, rather than decay. 
There are large sections of the world’s population 
that must go far to approach the standard of living set 
in the United States. If the wage earners of Europe 
were to enjoy the same comforts as does the wage 
earner of the United States, the present commodity 
abundance would be converted into a scarcity. If 
Europe’s 400,000,000 people were to consume milk 
and butter and eggs in the same measure as they are 
consumed in the United States, the need of pasturage 
for dairy herds would, of necessity, absorb the acreage 
devoted to raising cereals which can be more economi- 
cally obtained from other countries, and the grain 
surpluses of Canada, Argentine, Australia, and the 
United States, as well as Russia, would be readily 
absorbed. 

In the same way, if the average European home 
were to be equipped with electrical devices as in the 
United States, where there are sixty million refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, and radio sets, and supplied 
with electric current for power and light, accumulated 
supplies of copper, tin, and zinc would promptly dis- 
appear. 


Getting Back Into Stride 


Depressions have followed marked advances in 
production before. Distressing unemployment, marked 
by destructive riots in which machines were smashed, 
ushered in the machine age in England; but what ap- 
peared to be an overwhelming abundance then would 
supply only a modicum of to-day’s needs. 

Surpluses may temporarily throw industry off its 
stride, but they are a step forward, not backward. 
They are a warning signal not that the world is pro- 
ducing too much but that it is distributing too little; 
that business must not retrace its course but square 
away on a new tack. 





Adinnie, child of a mixed marriage, likes her big 
relatives but prefers the carefree pygmy life. 
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and a Determined Daughter 
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OMEN and children first—in Mrs. Johnson’s 

car! That’s the way our first frightened dele- 

gates arrived. In fact, but for her the pygmies 
from down the road would have refused to arrive, 
for they had been afraid to brave the unknown terrors 
of the truck, and the black driver could neither coax 
nor force them into it. Mrs. Johnson had succeeded in 
cajoling the women into her car and in packing the 
men into the truck, each steadfastly clutching a little 
bow and arrows. Into, but not out of! Once arrived at 
Bwana Sura’s, the men were afraid to get out of the 
truck, the women dared not get out of the car. 

And now the driver from up the road appeared on 
the scene. He had corralled only half a load, about 
fifty of his little blacks having darted back into the 
forest at sight of the truck. This contingent, too, clung 
childishly to its toylike bows and arrows and refused 
to budge from the truck. Certainly our long-heralded 
convention had come to a deadlock at a much earlier 
stage than the average gathering of delegates. 


A witch doctor’s spell, declare Adinnie’s pygmy 
friends, forever binds the beautiful lass to them. 


Well, we finally managed to ease the scared-eyed 
little things down to the ground. The earth did not 
swallow them up, nor did any form of white magic 
descend upon them to blight or destroy. But the pyg- 
mies stood about in unhappy groups, each group dis- 
trusting the others, all of them afraid of us. 

Now more than one convention has written its 
platform on a menu card, and dinners have been 
known to dispel differences; perhaps in this case boiled 
rice would dissipate distrust—boiled rice and a little 
tobacco and salt. It did. The huge “debbies”’ of rice 
that we had prepared for the pygmies were soon empty 
and the clearing that we had prepared for the pictures 


* soon full. 


It was only a matter of half an hour, then, before 
one group, mellowed by the convention fare, started 
to dance in the clearing. Gradually more and more of 
the tribesmen answered the call of the tom-tom music 
and threw themselves into the primitive ballet, until 
the entire crowd was dancing to the weird beating 
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of the diminutive drums. Even the women who had 
babies danced with their offspring strapped to their 
backs. And every pygmy on the lot danced with bow 
and arrows in hand. 

Long after we had taken all the pictures that we 
wanted, our little dancers kept on with their marathon. 
They actually danced an hour and a half before we 
succeeded in breaking it up. When afraid, it seems, 
these children of rhythm always dance. 


Pygmy Drums at Midnight 


Again the silent groups stood about, nervously won- 
dering what was going to happen next. With patience 
and tact we put them at their ease and got them to 
pose for us. And interesting little subjects they proved, 
entering readily into all sorts of action groups that 
promised valuable pictorial material. We had the 
women cook bananas and the men build a house. We 
staged a friendly boxing match that turned into a 
heated exchange of billingsgate and blows. At the end 
of the day we spread a feast of rice and tea. The tea 
was boiled in the approved Ituri Forest manner, 
twenty pounds of sugar to the debbie. 

During the night the beat of pygmy drums floated 
out to us from the forest. Till after midnight the little 
savages danced and sang, yet they were on hand bright 
and early for the pictures. By this time the group feel- 
ing had thawed out and all the visiting pygmies were 
on friendly terms with one another. 

By four in the afternoon we had finished our pic- 
tures, so we prepared to motor the pygmies back 
from camp. Much to our surprise, we hadn’t room 
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enough. And no wonder! The big people to whom the 
pgymies belonged—racketeers and grafters, if ever 
there were any—had come to camp out of curiosity, 
and expected to be motored back. If room was lack- 
ing—well, the pygmies were a lower order of beings 
and quite used to walking. Let the inferior creatures 
go home on their feet. 

Need I say that I threw all the arrogant big beggars 
out? I booted those who needed it where they needed 
it, and sent them muttering about their business. The 
pygmies drove off in state, each treasuring some 
matches, a banana leaf of salt, and a little bar of pink 
soap. As extra souvenirs for the ladies we gave out 
strings of beads. 

Deelia and Salou were now with us night as well 
as day, for the devoted little pair had actually moved 
their pygmies into a newly made village half a mile 
from us. It was Deelia and Salou, of course, who con- 
tinued to guide us into the fastnesses of the jungle. 
We could trust no one else to bring us safely through 
the gloomy depths of its trackless ways. But, just 
as we had anticipated, we had no luck at all with the 
trap-flashlight cameras that we had set here and there 
in the forest. Near the cameras we found okapi tracks 
and elephant tracks, but no wild thing ever ventured 
close enough to set off the flash. 


A few of the hundreds of tiny warriors summoned 
by their masters to the grand pygmy convention. 
Two of the huts which the little people build al- 
most in a twinkling are seen in the background. 
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The feminine instinct for self-decora- 
tion functions in the African wilds, but 
this lady is dubious about the effec- 
tiveness of Mrs. Johnson’s methods. 


Fem of 


“to. me" a 


Just as were feeling that we had 
exhausted the possibilities of 
Bwana Sura’s district, word came 
that our camp at Piligbo’s was 
ready for us. Thanks to Bill the 
missionary, it proved the best 
camp that we ever lived in. Al- 
though ailing with rheumatism, 
he had taken charge of the con- 
struction and had directed the 
work of his mission boys and 
Piligbo’s men. A few days after 
our arrival this zealous young 
evangelist received orders from 
the mission doctor to leave the 
forest. The pitiless dampness of 
the ancient jungle had crippled 
him so badly that he was forced 
to give up his beloved work in 
this district. 

While we were whipping the 
camp into shape for a long period 
of activity, various pygmies of 
the region began to attach them- 
selves to us. These pioneers we 
encouraged with gifts of soap and 
salt and occasional bonuses of 
rice, for we hoped to make them our ambassadors of 
good will among their people. 

One extraordinary little hanger-on was a drunkard 
with a prominent Roman nose. He appeared to be 
detribalized, as he lived alone in Piligbo’s village, 
quite apart from his fellow nomads of the forest. 
The pathetic little chap must have made his own 
home brew, because he was the only person I ever saw 


intoxicated in Piligbo’s village, and he was never 
sober. 


Home Brew 4 la Ituri 


Ordinarily I cannot bear to have drunkards about 
me, but I couldn’t help liking this little wretch. There 
was something essentially decent about the man. He 
would, to be sure, grovel at my feet and beg for to- 
bacco, but once I gave him some he would keep out 
of my way for the rest of the day. 

This lone sinner had a brother—a sober brother— 
who looked enough like him to be his twin. On one 
occasion they set out with me, as guides, for a two- 
day safari into the forest. A few hours out of camp 
they came upon the two bottles of beer that we had 
taken along in case of emergency and drank them. 
Both pygmies took the count, the one because he was 
not used to alcohol, the other because a quart of Ger- 
man beer proved just a quart too much as a chaser 
for a daily ration of banana beer. That was the only 
time I ever knew the brother to lapse from grace, 
but his usefulness as a guide, as well as that of his 
inebriate kinsman, terminated right then and there. 


Ituri Forest banana beer is the simplest drink in the 
world to brew. The natives hollow out logs, leaving an 
opening barely large enough to admit an arm. Into 
the hollow they mash bananas and leave them there 
in a soggy mass for five days. This becomes sour, foul- 
smelling stuff which would probably improve with 
time, but which seems to be aged enough for the sav- 
ages at the five-day stage. Entire villages go on a 
spree—men, women, and children—and fights and 
wounds are the order of the day. Piligbo, however, 
must have been a prohibitionist, for his people were 
well-behaved. 

Another curious character about camp was a little 
old whiskered lunatic, a harmless soul, who used to 
bring in an egg to sell for salt. He would cackle like a 
hen that has just contributed its daily quota of eggs, 
strut around crowing like a rooster, wiggle his stom- 
ach like a muscle dancer, and then present the egg. 
He may have thought he laid it. 

Our favorite among these odd attachés was the 
chief of Piligbo’s pygmies, a courteous little personage 
who wore a leopard-skin turban, a small skin bag 
across his chest, and nothing else but an air of dignity. 
He would gravely strut up to me, make a long sweep- 
ing bow, and say, “ Bwana, me me ekoo!””—“ Master, 
here I am!” Then he would grunt, walk back a few 
steps, and stand silently watching me for an hour 
or more. Out of deference to his rank I always gave 
him a handful of tobacco, whereupon he would go 
away. In a few days, back he would come again. 

The smokers of the Ituri Forest make their pipes 
out of gourds or of stone bowls with hollow reed 
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stems five feet long. As they put only 
a pinch of tobacco in the bowl and 
fill it with hot ashes, they really 
smoke wood ash rather than tobacco. 

At last we were ready for our mass 
pictures, the final phase of our study 
of the pygmies. We had been giving 
presents to the chiefs of the neighbor- 
ing tribes, and they had all agreed to 
bring in their people. Piligbo now sent 
runners into the forest with orders that 
the pygmies report in four days. 

Three days later eighty overeager 
tribesmen arrived! To these we as- 
signed a forest site near by, where 
they lost no time in building a village. 
Soon fifty more appeared, and the 
numbers rapidly increased until we 
were entertaining over half a thou- 
sand of the wild-eyed aborigines. A 
bunch of bananas and a tablespoon 
of salt constituted the daily diet of 
our guests. 

It was an interesting village that the pygmies built 
on our site, a lane about half a mile long lined with 
tiny huts. It was so dark, however, that we could not 
take good pictures in it, even with flares. We there- 
fore made a clearing in a less somber part of the 
forest and built a sort of studio village there. 

The work in the studio village progressed happily, 
once the pygmies ceased to be self-conscious, camera- 
conscious, and generally ill at ease. In a short time 
they entered into the spirit of the thing and co- 
operated with all the cheerfulness of their sunny 








Animal life in the Ituri For- 


est is pygmy too. 
Johnson and her antelope. 


natures. Some days it rained, of 
course, so that we could take no 
pictures, and some days it was too 
cloudy. Often the heavy forest fog 
did not lift all morning. 

At the end of each day’s work the 
pygmies lined up for their bananas 
and salt and an occasional treat of 
palm oil or peanuts. Those who had 
taken part in the pictures that day 
were paid a little more than the 
others. Then they would all scamper 
back to their dark little village, yell- 
ing and singing with glee. Soon the 
savage rhythm of their drums would 
beat upon the air, and the forest 
would vibrate with the sounds of 
pygmy whoopee. 

Even amid forest gloom love seems 
to find a way. One of our actresses 
was Adinnie, a big coal-black girl who 
lived among the pygmies and seemed 
to lord it over them. Her figure was 
perfect and her skin beautiful, as her six square inches 
of clothing revealed to all the world. Her mother, so 
the gossips said, was a pygmy who had been carried 
off by one of the big people and held in his house. 


Mrs. 


Few living okapi have ever been seen by white 
men, and none have yet been photographed. The 
pygmies, who succeed in trapping an occasional 
animal, brought in these crudely cured skins. 
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She, however, escaped, took refuge with the pygmies, 
and continued to live with them. 

It was among her mother’s people that Adinnie was 
born and brought up. The big people, eager to have so 
desirable a daughter live with them, caught her and 
brought her to their village several times, but the 
strong-minded young lady made her way back each 
time to her mother’s tribe. 

And now Adinnie was old enough to have her own 
romance. The object of her affections, although she 
would not have acknowledged it publicly, was a 
chunky pygmy about three feet eleven inches tall, 
with a round, good-natured face and very large eyes. 
The eyes were always languishing toward hers— 
a sign of devotion that the haughty half-breed pre- 
tended not to see. I noticed, however, that the lady 
and the pygmy had a way of keep- 
ing trysts. 

One day we were in the studio 
village taking shots of our five 
hundred pygmies. (Incidentally, 
two pygmy babies were born in 
camp.) Suddenly through the clear- 
ing tore a powerful big savage, 
dressed in little but a leopard skin 
and armed with bow and arrows. 
The big fellow—her father—made 
straight for Adinnie and tried to 
carry her away. 

Up jumped the pygmies and 
pulled the intruder off, with a lively 
clash of forest language, you may 
be sure. The husky sire was by no 
means afraid of his daughter’s pro- 
tectors, but he was, so to speak, 
outnumbered and was wise enough 
to beat a retreat. 

For the next two days the pyg- 
mies were nervous and hard to film. 
Then their worst fears were realized. 
The father returned, as he had threatened, with 
eleven or twelve men and tried to kidnap his daughter. 
I ordered the invaders out of the place and Piligbo 
summoned some of his warriors, so the father’s men 
gave him little support. Four of the bolder ones, 
however, tried to help him drag his daughter away, 
and we had to come to the rescue. Piligbo’s legion- 
naires soon routed the father’s followers, and the 
frustrated parent, alone in his defeat, left camp. 


Soap is Good to Eat! 


Long before a month had passed our little people 
showed signs of restlessness. They were homesick for 
the forests. There they were only too glad to find a 
grass that may be cooked to resemble spinach, or 
dine on grubs and flying ants, or kill a monkey with 
their tiny arrows. But the life that they lived with us 
was an artificial life. The studio village was too bright 
for them and too torrid. The sun hurt their eyes and 
made their bodies hot. Their eyes were only used to 
the unending twilight of the forest, their bodies to 
the chill dampness of their primeval jungle haunts. 

How they welcomed the announcement that we had 
taken our last picture! They acted like school children 
who have just been granted an unexpected holiday. 


_ We lined them up in camp and gave each one some 





One of the’ young visitors who 
was born while his parents were 
at the Johnson encampment. 
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salt, a handful of beads, half a yard of cheap calico, 
a package of tobacco, a box of matches, and—pygmy’s - 
delight !—a guest-size cake of toilet soav. 

At once the delighted little creatures tore the wrap- 
pings away and began to eat the soap. As they did not 
devour the confection on the spot, however, I won- 
dered if they ‘were going to save it for toilet use. But 
baths are foreign to the pygmy scheme of things, and 
I am inclined to think that they hoarded the soap 
as children do candy, and nibbled it slowly from time 
to time. 

Before it was dark that day there was not a pygmy 
left in the village. The Ituri Forest had claimed its 
own. No drum beat in the village that night, and no 
echo of voice or footfall betrayed what noiseless jungle 
paths the nomads had taken. 

How enviably far the fortunate 
little beings had gone from what 
we call civilization! The fluctua- 
tions of the stock market occasion 
them no worry. My radio failed to 
interest them, even when I ex- 
plained the miracles of transmis- 
sion. Our motorcars left them cold. 
They wouldn’t trade a skin or two 
or a few poisoned arrows for a car. 


Why should they? 


Okapi Skins 


They are contented with their 
lot, they envy no man. The trees 
provide them with the little G- 
string that is their dress and busi- 
ness suit. They can always manage 
to find something to eat. They are 
never at a loss for a place to sleep. 
And why worry about to-morrow? 
In their lack of a reason for and a 
sense of responsibility, they are, as I have said be- 
fore, the happiest humans on earth. 

Now that we had realized our long-cherished ambi- 
tion to make a study of the Ituri Forest pygmies, 
Mrs. Johnson began to get her safari kit together for 
a bongo hunt. The bongo is almost as rare as the okapi, 
and she had long coveted one as a trophy. This fine 
big animal, a noble specimen of the eland family, is 
deep mahogany in color, with white stripes on its 
chest and long spiral horns on its head. 

While she was away it hardly once stopped raining. 
Several times rivers overflowed, and she had to move 
camp at night. Her pygmy guides deserted her. She 
stuck it out for eight days, however, trying to keep 
dry, killing enough forest buck for meat, seeing plenty 
of elephants and buffaloes, but failing to get her bongo. 
When she returned to camp her clothing was caked 
with mud and her tent was a‘mass of mud. The 
porters looked as if they had been swimming in 
muck for days. 

The day that she came back three pygmies sold us 
a load of okapi skins. They were badly cured, but we 
took them because we had decided to leave the forest 
and might not soon again have an opportunity to get 
hides of this rare and elusive game. The dampness 
was fast ruining our apparatus (Continued on Page 90 
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without going Into the Red 


By ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


Governor of Maryland 


ENT county, Maryland, after wallowing about 
I. in spring and winter mud for two hundred 
years, literally has pulled herself out by her 
boot-straps; in a single year, to be explicit, she has 
built more than a hundred miles of improved high- 
ways, with scarcely any added cost to the taxpayers. 
She has doubled her highway mileage by the simple 
expedient of building farm-to-market roads nine feet 
wide, flanked on each side with crushed stone, slag, 
or gravel, instead of the standard-width type. Whereas 
formerly the average distance of Kent county farmers 
from a hard-surfaced road was five miles, the comple- 
tion of the 1929-30 road-building program has re- 
duced this distance to one mile. Moreover, the farmer 
can enjoy the use of these new roads while he is paying 
for them, just as is the case with his car and his truck. 
Kent county’s road problem was not unlike the road 
problem of a hundred other counties thorughout the 
United States. A comprehensive system of state roads 
took care of the tourist traffic and the needs of the 
larger cities. Furthermore, an average of three miles of 
standard-width highway was being built each year 
out of the county’s proportional share of the state 
gasoline tax and other state road funds. The outlook 
for the farmer, however, was discouraging; at this rate, 
twenty years would be required to improve the sixty- 
eight miles of important roads and the eighty miles of 
secondary roads in the county. Many farmers would 
not live to see the completion of the program, yet they 
must continue to pay their share of the cost. 


Puddle After Puddle 


The soil of Kent county is a rich and fertile loam. 
This is ideal for farming, but after a rain or a thaw the 
dirt roads were hub-deep with mud. A doctor, answer- 
ing an emergency call in the middle of the night, once 
wore out six horses in getting to his patient. Rural 
mail-carriers often were compelled to abandon their 
wagons and plod through the fields, with the mail 
sacks slung over their shoulders. Fire engines stationed 
at Chestertown, the county seat, sometimes mired 
above the hubs in responding to calls from the sur- 
rounding country, which for months at a time virtually 
was without fire protection. Emergency patients often 
reached the hospital at Easton all tuckered out and in 
no condition to be operated upon. Children were 
obliged to miss school for a period of weeks. Farmers 
were unable to haul their wheat and other produce to 
market while prices were good. On one occasion a brick 
manufacturer near Chestertown could not fill an order 
for thousands of dollars’ worth of his product because 
the roads were impassable; only a week or two before, 


Within the recent memory of Kent county people, 
many stretches of road like the one shown on this 
page were common. Miles of these mud puddles 
have now become fine ribbons of concrete. On the 
facing page this stretch is shown transformed. 

















he had damaged a truck to the extent of two hundred 
dollars in attempting to haul bricks to the town itself, 
less than a mile away. 

All of which goes to show that the roads were in 
bad shape. 

Now, Kent county happens to have a chamber of 
commerce that knows its job. Here was a strictly 
county problem; the members sat down to solve it. 
To increase taxes sufficiently to pay for more than a 
hundred miles of improved highways, and to collect 
these revenues from farms already burdened, would be 
unfair, if not impossible. To continue building each 
year, with state funds, three miles of standard-width 
roads would be to discriminate against certain sections. 
The taxpayers would have to be made to see that it 
costs less to drive a car or a truck over good roads than 
over bad roads; that hard-surfaced roads save time, 
tires, gasoline, repairs, and upkeep on motor vehicles; 
that, in a matter of this kind, the question is not ‘Can 
the county afford to build a system of secondary 
roads?”’ but “How much longer can it afford not to 
build them?” 

The Chamber of Commerce knew in advance that 
the greatest obstacle to be overcome in “selling” a 
system of good roads to the taxpayers was the very 
human fear of debt. With this fact in mind, the Cham- 
ber members and other leading citizens of the county 
tackled the problem of how to finance a road program 
without appreciably adding to the tax burden. A great 
deal of credit for the solution belongs to Marion de K. 
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Smith, treasurer of the Chamber of Commerce; the 
solution itself was simple: Act just as if the county 
were a commonwealth, borrow a million dollars, pay 
off the principal in ten years with the county’s propor- 
tional share of the gasoline tax and other state road 
funds, and use the money saved in road maintenance, 
plus a slight increase in taxes, to meet interest charges 
on the loan. 

The Chamber of Commerce, headed by Dr. Paul E. 
Titsworth, president of Washington College, called a 
meeting of taxpayers. But it wasn’t easy to convince 
the farmer that a hundred miles of improved highways 
could be built without increasing taxes considerably; 
there must be a “‘catch”’ in the plan. In the end, how- 
ever, a committee was appointed to place the proposal 
before the State Roads Commission; to persuade the 
Commission to make available the county’s share of 
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state road funds; and to supervise the construction of 
new hard-surfaced roads. 

In preparing their case the committee decided, first 
of all, that the county should not undertake to borrow 
more than a million dollars. How many miles could be 
built for that amount? The engineers got out their 
pencils, and found that fifty-one miles of nine-foot 
concrete and fifty-three miles of slag was the answer. 
Slag roads were comparatively inexpensive to build, 
and were satisfactory for light traffic. But they were 
costly to maintain, and the state would not agree to 
keep them in order, as it does hard-surfaced roads. 
As for the important highways, the committee mem- 
bers unanimously were of the opinion that they should 
be built of concrete. In the first place, the state, by 
assuming responsibility for their maintenance, would 
release thousands of dollars of county revenues form- 
erly spent in keeping dirt roads in repair. This money 
could be used to pay a large proportion of the interest 
on the borrowed funds. 

Kent county, the committee explained to the State 
Roads Commission, did not want to build “‘ pie-crust”’ 
roads that would be worn out before the bonds ma- 
tured. Neither did it want to wait twenty years for the 
completion of roads constructed a mile at a time, as 
funds became available. It wanted the county’s great- 
est economic handicap—impassable mud roads—over- 
come in a single year. 

The committee had studied and tested all types of 
construction; it was familiar with the advantages of 


one and the shortcomings of another. The four major 
factors which they took into consideration were cost of 
construction, maintenance cost, vehicle operation 
costs, and durability of the roads. The answers to all 
four, when weighed together, indicated the type of 
road which the county should build, in the heavily 
traveled sections, to give the greatest service at the 
least cost. The answer was concrete. The cost of 
fifty-one miles of single-track road, with three-foot 
shoulders of crushed stone, slag, or gravel on each side, 
would be $900,000. In addition, $100,000 would be 
required to build fifty-three miles of slag roads. Con- 
siderable money would be saved by letting contracts 
for lengthy stretches of roadway, instead of having a 
mile built here and a mile there. 

In order to retire the $100,000 bond issue in twenty 
years, a small tax increase—an average, let us say, of 
$4.50 a year for a $5,000 farm—would be levied. This 
would not work a hardship on even the poorest farmer. 
Interest charges on both the $900,000 and $100,000 
issues would be met out of ordinary tax revenues and 
the money saved in road maintanance. 


Ribbons of Concrete 


The State Roads Commission listened carefully to 
the Kent county proposals, and accepted them. It 
agreed to handle the contracts and supervise the actual 
construction of the hard-surfaced roads; to utilize the 
county’s proportional share of state road funds to 
retire the larger issue of bonds; and to take over 
and maintain the permanent roads, once they were 
constructed. 

Jubilant, the committee returned to Chestertown 
to make its report. A second meeting of the taxpayers 
was called, and it was decided to draw up two bills to 
legalize the presentation of the bond issues. These 
were interpreted in the county newspapers, which 
explained in their editorial columns how the issuance 
of bonds for road improvement would return sizable 
dividends in the form of reduced transportation costs; 
that, on this basis, the use of the county’s credit was 
amply justified from an economic standpoint. They 
quoted government figures to show that the average 
motor vehicle can be operated at a saving of two cents 
a mile over an improved road as compared with an 
unimproved highway. 

The bills were prepared, promptly passed by the 
legislature, and signed by the governor. At the next 
election the taxpayers voted, two to one, in favor of 
the good-roads program. Ten days later road surveyors 
were at work; the solution of Kent county’s road 
problem was well under way. 

Counties in Iowa, Missouri, and North Carolina, I 
am told, have followed Kent’s example; there may be 
others. They have learned that money—even bor- 
rowed money—spent on hard-surfaced roads is well 
invested; that such roads will return their cost to the 
taxpayer in the form of continuous, low-cost service. 
Counties whose financial resources do not permit the 
construction of standard-width highways will do well 
to follow Kent’s example; it is better to have two miles 
of single-track road than a mile of standard width. 
As traffic increases and county funds permit, the nine- 
foot strips can be widened, without inconvenience to 
traffic, to the standard width. 











Forecasting the Trade Winds 


By WILLIAM PICKETT HELM 


WENTY-FIVE THOUSAND doorbells were 

to be rung before Saturday night. Five hundred 

young men, carefully coached and trained, were 
to do the ringing. Monday morning they started out 
in fifty cities, large and small, a representative cross- 
section of American urban life. 

“Madam,” each young man told the woman who 
answered his summons, “I represent the sugar in- 
dustry of the United States. I want your help in 
solving a problem that is puzzling the industry.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Have you gone in for a diet? Have you or your 
family cut down on the consumption of candy or 
sugar?” 

Nineteen women or more out of every twenty 
answered both questions with a vigorous no. There 
were other questions too—enough to hold the inter- 
viewer at the doorway for perhaps three minutes. But 
those two questions were the backbone of the inter- 
view. They were the solid substance of a ten thousand 
dollar inquiry on which the American sugar industry 
was to base a far-flung advertising campaign to extend 
its lagging sales. 

To the industry’s surprise, it was found that the 
eighteen-day diet, the boyish figure, and all related 
efforts toward feminine slimness had virtually no 
effect on the sale of sugar or sweetmeats in the 
United States. Yet the unwelcome fact remained that 
sales were slow. For years the charted line of demand 
had risen almost without variation to higher per 
capita consumption. From ninety pounds it had soared 
in three years to one hundred pounds; then to one 
hundred and six pounds; then to about one hundred 
and ten. 

And now it had stopped rising. It had flattened out. 
It was stationary, stuck at one hundred and ten. 
The executives looked at the blank spaces on the 
charts. They represented the years ahead. Would the 
demand for sugar rise or fall during those years? 
Had the long-rising black line reached its apex? 
Would it now dip down from the peak? 

Most of all, why had its upward climb been checked? 


The Dissenter Has His Way 


Turning the questions over, the sugar men almost 
unanimously picked the obvious answers: The women 
were dieting; they were cutting down on sweets; they 
were cultivating the boyish figure; they had taken 
up what the sugar producers regarded as the craze 
for slimness. To this general conviction one individual- 
istic worker dissented. That worker was the highly 
paid sales specialist who was attempting to guide the 
industry to more business. He was not what the trade 
called a sugar man. He was one of the executives of a 
large agency that placed sugar advertising throughout 
the country, and his prosperity was wrapped along- 
side that of his client. 


His arguments had won a somewhat grudging appro- 
priation for the cost of doorbell ringing. And now, with 
the facts assembled, he had been triumphantly vindi- 
cated. The market was still there; the dieting fad 
hadn’t reduced sales. 

What had? Slowly, patiently, with the utmost pains 
and care, he went over every detail of marketing, 
distribution, and advertising. His analysis extended 
over several months. 

“Your methods of distribution are wrong,” he told 
the sugar men when they met to hear his conclusions. 
“Your sales methods are faulty in a dozen or more 
respects which I shall proceed to outline. And, in 
the light of this survey, I can give you more effective 
advertising and increase sales.” 


Sounding Out the Market 


They left the job to him, and he worked it out. 
The mechanics of getting sugar from the refinery to 
the dining table were revised. Methods of packaging, 
distribution, and selling were brought into step, for 
the first time in more than a decade, with the quick- 
ened trend of the times. Advertising too was changed, 
pepped up, rewritten. Consumption is now on the 
increase again. 

Sugar is only one of many industries which are 
coming to rely on the sales specialist and his survey. 
Within the past decade the mechanics of merchandis- 
ing have undergone a sweeping change. Chain stores, 
perhaps, had something to do with the new trend; 
but primarily it has been brought about by scientific 
market-measuring undreamed-of fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 

Back of the newer marketing method lies the ex- 
tensive trade survey. Manufacturers are asking, 
“‘Wouldn’t such an analysis be good for my business?” 
and few would attempt to place new products on the 
market to-day without making such a sounding. For 
extensive merchandising nowadays is intimately tied 
up with national advertising. Before any product 
can overcome sales resistance, it is essential to locate 
and measure that resistance. If the product is sound 
and fit and if the market is there, all well and good. 
If the preliminary survey discloses otherwise, then it 
is better to know about it first than last. 

As a result, there has sprung up in the country 
during the past decade a new occupation, that of the 
trade reporter. His business it is to ferret out the 
merchandising facts and markets for the products, 
actual or contemplated, of American mines, mills, 
and factories. 

There are now perhaps ten thousand men and 
women in the country who are continuously engaged 
in making these trade surveys. Their work covers 
almost every conceivable phase of merchandising 
and production. Every day from ten to fifty or 
more trade surveys are being made in the United 
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These diverse products have found wider and more profitable markets because of facts 
brought to light by research investigations. Arranged for World’s Work by Anton Bruehl. 


States, differing from the sugar survey only in extent 
or purpose. 

Take the banana trade, for instance. The demand for 
bananas is fairly constant; that for oranges and other 
highly advertised fruits has been vastly extended by 
scientific merchandising during the past decade. Why 
shouldn’t the banana trade extend its markets too? 

There seeming to be no good reason, banana pro- 
ducers recently made the first step toward such an 
extension. Their survey covered more than ten 
thousand housewives, restaurants, institutions, re- 
tailers, and wholesalers. An exhaustive questionnaire 
was prepared, and when the answers were assembled 
and analyzed conditions were disclosed of which the 
banana trade had been in utter ignorance. 


For one thing, two basic objections to the banana 
itself were revealed. The first was that the banana 
supposedly was fattening. That caused no concern, 
for it was erroneous and proper advertising could be 
relied on to dispel it. The second, paradoxically, was 
that the banana was indigestible. 

Now, as a matter of fact, a banana consumed at the 
proper time is just as digestible as is an apple or an 
orange. A second survey disclosed, however, that 
quantities of unripe fruit had been sold over the coun- 
ter; and the unripe banana cs hard to digest. Because 
of that disclosure, methods of banana marketing 
are now being revised all along the line from the 
gathering of the fruit to its sale at retail. If the 
trade can make the reform as sweeping as it plans, 
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not a single unripe banana hereafter will be sold 
the public. 

That involves work, including a campaign of in- 
struction and education in picking, transporting, icing, 
and ripening the fruit, starting at the plantation and 
continuing till the banana is eaten. 

Another sidelight disclosed by the survey was that 
most folks at forty-five tend to lose their taste for 
bananas. The trade is working on ways to counteract 
that tendency. A fourth fact brought out was that 
bananas are served much more often in homes where 
there are children than in homes where the family 
consists only of adults. 


Banana Growers Five-Year Plan 


However, the survey unearthed a potential demand 
for bananas, far in excess of the present supply, which 
more than offsets these disclosures. As a result, the 
leading factors in the trade voted to reinvest tens of 
millions of dollars in the business. Much of this is 
going into banana plantations—it costs from four to 
five million dollars to develop a unit of banana produc- 
tion—and a large sum will be spent to bring about 
proper merchandising methods. 

Nature needs five years to develop a banana. If the 
demand were to rise suddenly, there simply could not 
be bananas enough produced to meet it. Hence this 
survey has been aimed at the year 1935. Tens of 
millions are now going into a bus’ness to meet a de- 
mand which does not exist at the present time but 
must be built up over the next five years! 

The trade survey lies at the bottom of this invest- 
ment. To an extent unrealized by the general public 
it lies at the bottom of many other investments, 
and of changes not only in merchandising methods but 
in products themselves during the past ten years. 
The wave of color that is sweeping America at the 
present time, for instance, is the child of the advertis- 
ing survey. It appears to be virtually at its genesis; 
some forecasters predict that the city of twenty years 
hence will be vivid with colored skyscrapers; and even 
pleasantly tinted streets and sidewalks, green as the 
grass, are not unlikely. 

Certainly the color wave in men’s apparel is directly 
traceable to anadvertising survey. The manner in which 
itcameabout is one of the romances of modern business 
methods with which few persons are acquainted. 


A Daring Sales Campaign 


A large manufacturer of men’s shirts, collars, and 
underwear found about ten years ago that his sales 
were not increasing as rapidly as the potential demand 
seemed to justify. He authorized one of the first 
general trade surveys undertaken in the United 
States, employing through his advertising agency 
about three hundred canvassers who were assigned to 
visit the retail stores where men’s wear was sold in 
more than forty cities. 

The nub of their findings was that women bought 
three quarters of all the haberdashery sold at retail in 
the country. On that finding the manufacturer based 
a daring sales campaign: he would appeal to the 
woman buyer of his wares rather than to the man who 
was to wear them. 
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Silk and rayon underwear for men who had never 
worn anything but white cotton or linen; “shorts” 
as vivid as the rainbow; collars eloquent of the dyer’s 
skill; two-dollar silk or linen handkerchiefs to replace 
inexpensive cotton ones of the past—a line of goods 
unlike anything man had worn since knighthood was 
in flower flowed from his factory. 

The innovation spread like a prairie fire. Within 
two months after the new line had reached retail 
shelves, other manufacturers were copying it. The 
pioneer manufacturer was swamped with orders. 
His factory went on double time; it was more 
than a year before he could catch up with demand 
and return to a semblance of regular production 
methods. 

The wave of color, however, has spread far from this 
modest start. Indeed, the modern home reflects the skill 
of artistic designers from scores of trades. In many 
cases the related manufacturers work together. Their 
entire ‘effort goes back to the advertising survey; 
I am told the questionnaires of all trades affected were 
handled by more than five thousand field canvassers, 
and that more than one hundred million questions 
were asked and answered before the unified movement 
got under way. 

The trade questionnaire, in short, is becoming gen- 
erally recognized as first aid to any manufacturer who 
wishes to further his market or to remedy a defect in 
existing methods. 


Advertising’s Supersalesmen 


The sales specialist in charge of such surveys be- 
comes a repository for a vast amount of market in- 
formation relating to purchasing power, general trade 
conditions, employment, bank clearings, and allied 
market factors. He breaks this information down to 
areas and commodities. He knows, for instance, just 
how much money the people of Xenia, Ohio, will 
spend in 1931. He knows, too, the general headings 
under which those spendings will fall. 

So much will they spend for clothing, so much for 
food, so much for shelter, fuel, amusements, and so on. 
Under the heading of food he breaks down the total 
still further; it is possible for him to tell the manu- 
facturer of dog biscuits, in round figures, how much 
business lies ahead in Xenia. Knowing that, the ag- 
gressive manufacturer seeks to gather unto his own 
firm as much of the dog-biscuit trade as possible. 
And the trade specialists show him how. 

They not only write and place his advertising but 
they delve into his sales and distribution meth- 
ods. They have, in fact, become supersalesmen. 
They expect to control in large degree the spend- 
ing currents through their familiarity with condi- 
tions, local and national, and their appeals to the 
purchaser. 

All told, forty-one billion dollars, it is estimated, 
will be spent over the counter by the American people 
in 1931. By spending about one and one-half billions 
in advertising of all sorts, the sales specialists expect 
to command, for their clients, a huge slice of that 
huge spending. And they have really only begun their 
scientific merchandising. The full development of the 
art lies in the future and will be achieved as more 
businesses realize the benefit to be derived from it. 
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ment, both as private banker and as public ser- 
vant, lies behind the new governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. And Eugene Meyer’s own words, 
here quoted, show that he will bring a fresh view- 
point and a keen insight to bear on the problems 
confronting the banking structure of the whole 
nation in these crucial times. Above—Mr. Meyer. 


Eugene Meyer—Man and J ob 


By EDWARD G. LOWRY 


ERTAIN assertions can be made about Eugene 
Meyer, governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
with clarity and precision. He is not a miracle 

man. He is not a universal solvent. He cannot ‘‘ reshape 
this sorry scheme of things entire.” He has no formula 
to extract sunshine from cucumbers. The nation’s 

nking system will not become perfect overnight 


because he is at the head of it, nor will it be touched 
with a magic wand; but it will be capably admin- 
istered. 

This can be said with some assurance because there 
are known, established, and undisputed facts about 
Mr. Meyer on which the belief is founded. Items: 

He is competent. 
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He is intelligent. 

He is educated academically and by varied and in- 
tense experiences. 

He is possessed of a driving urge for disinterested 
public service. 

He is at his ease in the overlapping fields of econom- 
ics, finance, industry, and agriculture and consorts on 
terms of equality with the leaders in those fields. 

He has a capacity for sustained hard work and con- 
centration. 

He makes mistakes, but rarely or never makes the 
same mistake twice. I think it may be said of him that 
he is one of those who really do learn by experience. 


He has the habit of success. 


Years in Downtown New York 


I might extend this list, but I have set down enough 
for the present purpose. About Mr. Meyer’s present 
job, which he takes at a time when we are not so 
happy as we were in the early autumn of 1929, I will 
say something presently. Let me first tell how Mr. 
Meyer came to be where he is. 

Mr. Meyer got his immediate start toward his 
present estate by being one of the “‘dollar-a-year men” 
who earned his dollar. This imposed upon him a meas- 
ure of distinction as a member of a small group. 
Before that 

Well, he was born at Los Angeles fifty-five years 
ago. He attended the public schools. He was a student 
at the University of California for one year and was 
graduated from Yale in1895. Then he studied banking 
and international finance in Europe for two years. 
The fertile years 1901-17 found him in downtown 
New York at the head of his own banking firm and 
the director of an increasing number of corporations. 
During this period he solved his bread-and-cheese 
problem (never acute) on a long-term basis. This is his 
private affair and no concern of ours. But it has a 
distinct bearing on his subsequent career in the public 
service. His successful management of his own affairs 
gave him the ease of mind and the freedom to devote 
his thought and his energies solely to the public busi- 
ness which engaged him. 


Loaning War Millions 


When the World War began for us in 1917 Mr. 
Meyer was among the first called to Washington. His 
initial work was with the advisory committee of the 
Council of National Defense, and then with the War 
Industries Board. His real outstanding government 
work which led directly to his present post began in 
April, 1918, when President Wilson named him a di- 
rector of the War Finance Corporation. In a few 
months he was named managing director and remained 
such through the life of that Corporation. President 
Coolidge, in 1927, selected him to be the head of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. He resigned from that 
job in May, 1929. 

That, in briefest sum, is an outline of the record 
that made Mr. Meyer governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. What did he do, what qualities did he 
show that made his present selection almost inevitable? 
That is a question easy to answer. The record of 
achievement is readily accessible. 
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The War Finance Corporation was established in 
April, 1918, to give financial support to industries 
whose operations were “necessary or contributory to 
the prosecution of the war” and to banking institu- 
tions that aided in financing such industries. That was 
the first phase. In 1919, to enable it to assist in the 
transition from war conditions to peace conditions, 
the Corporation was authorized to make advances to 
American exporters and American banks which ex- 
tended credit to finance American exports. In 1920 
the Corporation was suspended and ceased to do 
business. In January, 1921, Congress directed the 
Corporation to resume operations, and in August, 
when agricultural depression became acute, the Cor- 
poration was empowered to make loans for agricul- 
tural relief to banking and financial institutions, 
including livestock loan companies, and to codperative 
marketing associations of producers. 

In the course of its lifetime, to January 1, 1925, 
when its authority to make loans ceased, this Corpor- 
ation loaned about seven hundred million dollars. It 
had a capital of $500,000,000, derived from the U. S. 
Treasury, and in the end it turned back into the 
Treasury about $565,000,000. In the annual reports 
of the Corporation it is recited repeatedly that the 
operations of the Corporation were conducted without 
profit and without loss to the government. 

While the War Finance Corporation was operating 
there arose in 1926 what came to be known as “‘the 
cotton situation.” It was bad. The President named a 
commission of four, including three Cabinet officers— 
Secretaries Mellon, Jardine, and Hoover—with Mr. 
Meyer as chairman, having charge of field activities. 


To the Rescue of Cotton 


The cotton situation yielded to treatment. Mr. 
Meyer traveled through the Southern states and held 
meetings which were attended by bankers, business 
men, and representatives of agricultural interests and 
which resulted in action looking to the formation of 
cotton-financing organizations with an aggregate 
capital of $16,000,000, having capacity to borrow 
$160,000,000, if necessary, to assist in financing the 
storage and orderly marketing of the surplus cotton 
of the 1926 crop. 

I cannot better illustrate Mr. Meyer’s methods and 
his philosophy in confronting and subduing these 
emergencies than to quote his own words when he 
returned from this Southern trip: 

“In dealing with the problem of handling the sur- 
plus of this year’s cotton crop, the government’s part 
in the matter has been chiefly to point out the ways in 
which advantage might be taken of the large resources 
of the Federal intermediate credit banks, which the 
law contemplated would be available for just the sort 
of situation now existing; 'to place them at the disposal 
of the South; and to bring about the closer coédrdina- 
tion of all agencies interested in the problem. The or- 
ganization of the finance corporations to make use 
of the resources of the intermediate credit system has 
been undertaken by the people of the different cotton 
states. The management and administration of the 
corporations are matters of local responsibility. 

“The Federal government is codperating through 
the Department of Agriculture in encouraging the 
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farmers to adopt a sound diversification program, but 
the adjustment of next year’s acreage is, and naturally 
must be, a matter largely for local initiative and di- 
rection. In other words, the principal reliance in the 
present situation must be the brains and resources of 
the South, and our trip convinces us that the people 
of that great section of the country will measure up 
to the task in every way.... 

“In the present situation the money and machinery 
are being provided. Success depends upon the energy 
and ability with which the situation is managed in 
each state and upon harmony of action in all the 
states.” 

This is not the time nor the place to reveal the con- 
ditions and the reasons that led Mr. Coolidge, in 
1927, to induce Mr. Meyer to take over the direction 
of the Farm Loan Board, which supervises the Federal 
Land Banks, the Joint Stock Land Banks, and the 
intermediate credit banks. It is enough to say that 
there was a mess to be cleaned up; a difficult job 
that would bring no honor or glory or public praise 
as a reward for successful accomplishment. 

Now, these are the three jobs that have brought 
Mr. Meyer to the head of the nation’s banking system: 
First and most important, the conduct of the War 
Finance Corporation. This was a really big job of the 
first class. How well it was performed has been abun- 
dantly testified to not only by the farmers, livestock 
men, and banks who were relieved but by competent 
witnesses in the fields of finance and industry who 
knew how much was at stake for the whole country 
during the depression of 1921. It is not an overstate- 
ment to say that “‘a disturbed state of mind produced 
by financial pressure; a combination of hopelessness 
and resentment over inability to pay debts from the 
proceeds of sales at prevailing prices; a sense of injus- 
tice; disappointment in the past and an apparently 
hopeless outlook for the future, were the salient psy- 
chological facts in the situation when the Corporation 
began to function (in 1921) under the agricultural 
credits act.” 


The Federal Reserve System 


“There was a state of demoralization everywhere 
among all classes of agricultural producers.” The words 
are Mr. Meyer’s. “Farmers and stockmen generally 
were in a desperate plight; breeding herds were being 
sacrificed on a wholesale scale; immature stock was 
being sent to the block; cotton, corn, and other farm 
commodities commanded prices that were in many 
cases materially below the cost of production. . . . 
Bank deposits were being withdrawn and reserves 
depleted . . . and the stability of our whole agricultural 
and banking structure was seriously threatened.” 

Now in 1931, when hard times have come again to 
business and to agriculture, Mr. Meyer is at the head 
of the banking system. But a distinction is to be in- 
stantly drawn, and with emphasis, between his 1921 
activities and his 1931 occupation and opportunities. 

The Federal Reserve Board is not a relief agency. 
It is a permanent part of the governmental and bank- 
ing structure. It is interested in promoting the pros- 
perity and the welfare of the country and encouraging 
sound banking facilities, but it is wholly unlike the 
War Finance Corporation, a temporary organization 
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with a great sum of money to relieve national distress. 
Mr. Meyer is confronted with a new approach and a 
new field of operations. 

Just what is this Federal Reserve System, of which 
Owen D. Young says, ““The more I have watched it 
work, the more I have become convinced that it is the 
most helpful instrument in the administration of our 
econemic affairs which has been created in my time.’’? 

The Federal Reserve System was established in 1913 
“to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of 
rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more 
effective supervision of banking in the United States.” 
The System consists of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal Advisory Council, and the Federal re- 
serve banks. 


Duties of the Board 


The Board is the governing body of the System. It is 
made up of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, as members ex-officio, 
and six members appointed by the President, who des- 
ignates from among them the governor and the vice 
governor. The Board exercises general supervision 
over the Federal reserve banks. It assists in formulat- 
ing credit policies for the System. It is authorized to 
permit or require the Federal reserve banks to redis- 
count for one another. It is empowered to interpret 
various provisions of the Federal Reserve organic act. 
It is empowered, for cause, to suspend or remove any 
officer or director of any Federal reserve bank. The 
rate of discount to be charged by a Federal reserve 
bank for each class of paper is established from time 
to time by the bank in question, subject to review 
and determination by the Federal Reserve Board. 
It supervises the open-market operations of the Sys- 
tem. 

It is authorized, under certain conditions, to sus- 
pend the reserve requirements specified in the Act. 
It is authorized to add to the number of cities classified 
as reserve and central reserve cities, to reclassify such 
cities, and to terminate their designation as such. It 
is authorized to grant to member banks the right, 
under certain conditions, to accept in excess of 50 
per cent of capital and surplus and to accept for the 
purpose of creating dollar exchange. It is authorized 
to grant to national banks the right to exercise the 
fiduciary powers enumerated in the Act. It is author- 
ized to receive from state banks applications for mem- 
bership in the System, to pass upon such applications, 
and to impose conditions of membership where neces- 
sary. It has the duty of passing upon the qualifications 
of directors of member banks under the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act. 


Problems of Administration 


This Board is, in sum, a powerful body; and its 
governor can be a powerful influence for good or evil 
in the national economic life. 

There were on June 30, 1929, in the United States, 
24,912 incorporated banks. Of this number about one 
third belonged to the Federal Reserve System. Why is 
the membership not larger? I’ll let Mr. Meyer answer 
that; it is one of his problems to-day. In 1923, in the 
course of a discussion before the House Banking and 














Currency Committee, Mr. Meyer commented on this 
situation. What he said then is timely now: 

“When I say it is desirable that the eligible banks 
should become members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, I want it to be understood that I am not propos- 
ing that the banks should be dragooned into the Sys- 
tem or that duress, compulsion, or forcible measures 
should be used to get them in. But if a way can be 
found on the basis of mutual interest, I am convinced 
that it would be beneficial to the people of the sections 
in which the banks are located as well as to the banks 
themselves. 

“Frankly, I think the problem is essentially one of 
administration, of mutual understanding, rather than 
of legislation. And that brings us down to a fact which 
I think must be understood in connection with any 
proper consideration of the question of agricultural 
credits—namely, that the importance of legislation is 
frequently overemphasized and exaggerated, when, as 
a matter of fact, administration is of far greater im- 
portance. Of course, you must have a sound legislative 
background, but I am inclined to think that many of 
the difficulties in connection with the policies of the 
Federal reserve banks, and of the System as a whole, 
have been difficulties of administration, particularly 
in some of the districts. . . . To put it briefly, good ad- 
ministration is nine points of effective legislation.” 


Readjust the Credit System 


Another statement, made by Mr. Meyer in 1922 
before the same committee, illustrates his views on 
our financial and banking structure: 

“Production and consumption cannot respond to 
the economic dogma of any school of financial thought. 
Failure to realize this, and the arbitrary application of 
principles which are not adapted to American agricul- 
tural activities, produced a breakdown in the machin- 
ery. We must free ourselves from theoretical financial 
doctrines and apply the rules of common sense. We 
must harmonize the machinery of finance with the 
usual processes of production and consumption. We 
produce one crop a year and we consume it throughout 
the year. The financing must be related to these funda- 
mental facts. Our great staple crops and our livestock 
are neither produced nor consumed in ninety days, 
and we should not expect to market a year’s produc- 
tion in ninety days. The need for longer-term financing 
for our agricultural turnover is partially recognized by 
the Federal Reserve System, in that provision is made 
for rediscounting agricultural paper for six months. 
But our financial system as a whole does not ade- 
quately recognize the necessity of correlating agricul- 
tural financing with the normal processes of production 
and consumption. 

“We need to revise our financial conceptions. And 
we need to do it in the freedom and in the light of 
common sense, instead of in slavish adherence to 
theoretical principles based upon the needs of a busi- 
ness governed by different conditions.” 

In the first statement made by the Federal Reserve 
Board after Mr. Meyer became governor, stress was 
laid upon the fact “that the extension of credit to 
support the orderly marketing of crops—at all times 
an important function of the Federal reserve banks— 
is of special importance at the time.” 


EUGENE MEYER—MAN AND JOB 
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I find another expression of Mr. Meyer’s about 
psychology in economics that is peculiarly pertinent 
and applicable in the present situation. It reveals 
his philosophy and how his mind works in these mat- 
ters. 

“Practical men of business observing economic ele- 
vations and depressions are accustomed to gauge the 
element of psychology in a rough way. Classical 
economic theory has not taken adequate cognizance 
of the psychological aspects of the varying economic 
movements, and there has been no comprehensive 
scientific study, so far as I know, of psychology as 
applied to economics. But I am confident that it will 
not be long before its importance will be generally 
recognized, and helpful deductions assembled for 
the business men as well as for the student.” 


Leaders Who Fail to Lead 


“‘Overexpansion, inevitably and always, is charac- 
terized by overconfidence and its impelling power is 
found in cupidity. Depressions are characterized by 
a general and undiscriminating lack of confidence, 
intensified at times by periods of acute panic. Business 
cannot be stabilized without at the same time stabiliz- 
ing these psychological factors. Here is a vital matter 
for wise leadership to understand and to deal with. 

“If we review the public expressions, during the 
winter of 1919-20, of men in high positions in govern- 
ment or banking circles, we find an extraordinary ab- 
sence of adequate notes of warning. In fact, we may 
observe, in a general way, that business leaders com- 
monly lack courage in times of optimistic overex- 
pansion to sound the note of caution that is needed. 
No man likes to be a prophet of evil. He fears that he 
may be accused of having caused the very trouble 
which he predicts. But during periods of overcon- 
fidence a note of caution and warning, uttered at the 
proper time, is the most useful contribution that can 
be made by sound economic leadership. 

“Tn times of depression, we more frequently find 
that men are willing to express themselves optimisti- 
cally. But here, too, there is hesitation about making 
predictions regarding the future. The average business 
man or banker generally does not like in public state- 
ments to anticipate the facts too far. He will not be 
praised if he is right, and he may be placed in a more 
or less ridiculous light if he is wrong.” 


Psychology in Economies 


“Tn general, pessimism follows and does not precede 
untoward events. Pessimism is rampant after a disas- 
ter; optimism precedes it. If one could plot the curves 
of optimism and pessimism as exactly as one can plot 
the curves of prices and the volume of production 
and consumption, one would find that they follow 
considerably behind the material conditions. The 
study of economics must in the future include all the 
psychological factors which have a vital bearing on 
economic movements.” 

I think IT have set down enough here to show that 
President Hoover was justified in believing that he had 
found in Mr. Meyer as qualified and competent man 
as he could find to take on the job of heading the 
Federal Reserve Board. 
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.For countless centuries sunset in the Everglades has cast a glow over wastes of swampland. This 
picture was taken within a few miles of the city of Miami, whose back door opens almost into the glades. 


America’s Last Wilderness 


he Flaile ws are going dry 


By JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


NEW agricultural frontier is fast encroaching 

upon the last American wilderness. Steam 

dredge and motor tractor, plow and harrow are 
eating into that vast tract, part swamp, part prairie, 
known as the Florida Everglades. 

Look at a map of Florida and you will see, extending 
southward from Lake Okeechobee, a great blank 
space, devoid, except along its borders, of black dots 
denoting human settlements. This blank space, 
bounded by the upper rim of the lake on the north, 
by the Big Cypress Swamp and the Gulf of Mexico on 
the west, by a narrow belt of pine lands on the east, 
and stretching to Cape Sable and the Keys on the 
south, is the Everglades. It is blank on the map be- 
cause the bulk of it is not only uninhabitable by white 
men but also virtually impenetrable. 

If the Everglades are, for the most part, impene- 
trable and uninhabitable, what earthly good are they? 


The answer lies in that one word “earthly.” Approx- 
imately half their vast area contains soil of unsur- 
passed fertility. Given scientific treatment, it can be 
made to grow a variety of crops of amazing size and 
abundance, at amazing speed, and at a relatively small 
expenditure of money and effort. 

Having heard Florida referred to as “the tropics of 
America,” those who have never seen the glades us- 
ually picture the region as a lush jungle. Actually its 
climate is temperate; and though it is dotted, chiefly in 
its southern portion, with dense, jungle-like clumps 
called “hammocks,” these occupy but a fraction of 
its four thousand five hundred square miles. In the 
main, the landscape is a monotonous, seemingly never 
ending sea of dun-colored saw grass. Next to a desert, 
it is the acme of desolation. 

Speeding in your car along the flat ribbon of road, 
you sense its desolation but not its dangers. Only 
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within the past five years has it been possible to 
traverse the heart of the Everglades without under- 
going severe hardships. There are now two motor 
routes, the Tamiami Trail and the Gulflantic Glades- 
way, linking the east and west coasts. Before these 
roads were built only a handful of men had overcome 
the difficulties and survived the perils of crossing the 
glades. 

Were some giant hand to pick you up and drop you 
a quarter of a mile from the highway, the chances are 
you would be unable to regain it. Even if your sense of 
direction triumphed over the lack of landmarks, you 
would emerge bleeding from a thousand cuts and with 
your clothes in shreds. The saw grass is triple-edged, 
sharp enough to slice the shank of a rubber boot, and 
too tall for a man on foot to look over. Also, it harbors 
moccasins, rattlers, and other poisonous snakes. 

Aside from the two east-west roads, and another 
running south from Miami to within a few miles of 
Cape Sable, the only means of travel in the Everglades, 
most of the year, is by water. Through the saw grass 
runs a labyrinth of natural waterways, some leading 
nowhere, some leading into others. The Seminole 
Indians and a few white men know these channels and 
can pole canoes on them from place to place with 
astonishing rapidity. To one unfamiliar with them 
they are a baffling maze. 

The southern portions of the glades are the most 
interesting and beautiful. Here, like islands in the 
sea of saw grass, are the jungly hammocks, thick 
masses of vegetation among which are countless 
varieties of palms, ferns, cactuses, and flowers. Here 
are orchids and wild pines and prickly pears growing 
high up on trees. Here are the dwarf cypress groves 
which, seen from a distance, resemble banks of mist. 

Among the hammocks also live the Seminoles—468 
of them according to the latest census—residue of a 
tribe once numbering some four thousand in Florida, 
most of whom were deported about ninety years ago 
to Oklahoma. These remaining Indians, refusing to 


Planting sugar cane in soil newly drained and 
chemically treated. The scene is typical of the flat, 
far stretches of rich earth left when the swamp 
water is drained away by the irrigation ditches. 


live on a government reservation, dwell in primitive 
fashion under thatch shelters, subsisting as their an- 
cestors did by hunting and trapping and cultivating 
small plots. 

It is not alone the impenetrable nature of the 
country that has kept out the settler, for saw grass 
can be mown down. The greatest deterrent to profit- 
able human activity in the Everglades has been, and 
still is, the uncontrolled and at times uncontrollable 
water situation. The glades lie in a gigantic rock basin, 
nearly three million acres in extent. Into this basin 
comes water from three sources: heavy seasonal rains, 
subterranean springs or channels, and overflow from 


huge Lake Okeechobee. 


But the Floods Come 


With an area of 740 square miles and an average 
diameter of thirty-one miles, this lake is the second 
largest body of fresh water lying entirely within the 
United States. It is shallow, having a normal depth 
of about seventeen feet at its deepest point. Its bottom 
is at sea level at that point, while its natural banks are 
barely twenty feet above sea level. 

In the rainy season, before drainage was attempted, 
the Kissimmee River and other sources brought into 
the lake, from a vast watershed to the north, more 
water than it could hold. The surplus flowed over the 
low-lying land to the south—the Everglades basin, 
whose rocky bottom slopes seaward to the extent of 
only two or three inches to the mile. The slightness of 
this incline, together with the basin’s rim, prevented 
the rapid dissipation of the overflow. 

The drainage of the Everglades has involved two 
normal problems: first, to hold Lake Okeechobee 
within its banks; second, to provide outlets for the 
other water supplied by local rains and springs. The 
first problem has been partly solved by means of 
levees on the lake shores and by the excavation of 
main canals running from the lake by the shortest 
possible routes to the Atlantic and to the Gulf. Local 
drainage is being accomplished by means of a second- 
ary canal system. 

But there is a third factor that complicates the 
entire project. That is the ever present possibility of 
abnormal conditions liable to be created by unex- 
pected, or rather, “unpredictable,” hurricanes. In 
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A dredge at work in the swampy country within 
thirty-five miles of the coast. Visitors to Florida’s 
east coast seldom realize that one of the most 
primitive sections remaining in the United States 
lies very close to one of the most sophisticated. 


the storm of 1928 the waters of Okeechobee, swollen 
by cloudbursts and whipped by hundred-mile winds, 
rose to heights of twelve feet above their usual level. 
Marks on buildings showed that waves had reached 
heights of twenty-nine feet. The lake ran amuck, 
broke down levees, and swamped the land, causing 
awful loss of life and enormous property damage. 
Part of the job of those in charge of the Everglades 
Drainage District is to devise means of keeping the 
lake-within bounds in similar cases of emergency. 

There are two kinds of useful farm soils in the 
Everglades. One, a rich black muck, known as 
“‘custard-apple”’ soil, exists in a narrow strip two to 
three miles wide, bordering the eastern and southern 
shores of Okeechobee. This muck has been proved ex- 
ceptionally valuable, but there is comparatively little 
of it. The bulk of Everglades land is peat humus, 
formed by the decay of saw grass through the cen- 
turies. 


Reclaiming Poison Soil 


It is rich, this peat soil, in nourishing plant foods, 
such as organic nitrogen, lime, and phosphoric acid. 
Curiously enough, however, when freshly broken it is 
highly poisonous to practically all plants, except the 
potato. Before the peat can be farmed it must undergo 
special treatment. This consists in weathering it— 
that is, plowing it up, so that the air can oxidize it— 
or in dosing it with sulphates of copper, zinc, mangan- 
ese, and other mineral salts. The former method takes 
months. By using the latter, farmers can make the 
peat immediately productive. 

Although it is drainage which is making the glades 
lands available, something more than drainage is 
necessary if their value is to be conserved. Plants re- 
quire moisture. Means of control are needed to keep 
the ‘water table,” the level of the subsurface water, 








high enough to provide plant life with the moisture 
it must have. Regulation of the water table is of 
great importance, also, in fire prevention. Once 
ignited, dried-out peat humus burns until it is totally 
destroyed. There are areas in the glades, fired by 
hunters to smoke out game, that have been burning 
underground for years. For both fire prevention and 
agriculture, therefore, it is essential that the reclaimed 
land be so equipped—not with drains alone but with 
weirs, reservoirs, and pumps—that in dry seasons 
enough water can be returned to it to preserve a 
balance of moisture. 


To Drain—But Not Too Well 


For the individual small-scale farmer, adequate 
hydraulic equipment is out of the question. Realizing 
this, the responsible developers of tracts for subdivi- 
sion are themselves installing and operating water- 
works, prorating the cost among the smaller parcels. 

The greatest activity is in the neighborhood of Lake 
Okeechobee, where big acreages are producing sugar 
cane, peanuts, and vegetables of all kinds. The towns 
of Canal Point, Belle Glade, and Clewiston—which 
last boasts the largest sugar mill on this continent— 
have sprung up there in recent years and, in a way, 
remind one of the frontier towns of the old West. A 
new country is being opened, and opportunity looms 
large for the venturesome. 

Every cent of the $18,000,000 expended in this re- 
clamation work has come from taxation or sale of 
land within the Everglades district itself, and each 
million so spent has produced over $16,000,000 in 
increased property values. 

Despite the apparent success of the project of late 
years, there are those who believe that it should 
never have been undertaken and that it will not be 
permanently successful. One of these days, they 
predict, the glades will be abandoned and allowed to 
revert to their wild state. Too much drainage, they 
say, and the soil will lose its fertility. Too much drain- 
age, and the beneficent Everglades climate may change; 
already there are hints that it is changing. Too 
much drainage, and the fires now burning will spread 
disastrously. Whether or not this is an extreme view, 
time alone can reveal. 











We need foreign in- 
dustry and we shall do everything to 
aid such industry,” says President 
Ortiz Rubio in this important inter- 
view, given a few weeks ago in Mexico 
City to World’s Work’s representative. 
An able man, a stable government, 
and a New World diplomacy are re- 
vealed herein which point to a new 
era of international relations be- 
tween the two great North American 
republics. At right—Ortiz Rubio. 


would stir up trouble. No man of sense believes 
that such a thing could happen. We want all 
the sound American business enterprises that will estab- 
lish themselves in Mexico, and the more the better.” 

That was the instant reply of Sefior Pascual Ortiz 
Rubio, President of Mexico, when I asked him whether 
he shared the fear that American industry, if it should 
go into his country on a large scale, would before long 
own everything. 

Mexico, during the revolution which has been pro- 
ceeding at various paces for twenty years and which 
now seems to be entering its final phase, has become 
intensely nationalistic in all its governmental affairs. 
The revolution caused so many international disputes 
and brought about the clashing of so many interests 
that Mexico could turn nowhere for help; she has 
made a virtue out of necessity. 

President Rubio’s statement is, however, even more 
remarkable in the light of Mexico’s experience with 


r | YHAT is just lack of seriousness in those who 





Mexico and American Industry 


An interview sith AS rasitiuai Kile 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


































foreign capital. Mexico has not been the victim of 
great, greedy capitalists—which is the usual story— 
but she has been the victim of little, greedy capital- 
ists. The only foreign capital which the ordinary Mex- 
ican knows is represented by the small, grasping shop- 
keeper. The grocery shops, which in the towns are 
general stores, are invariably owned by Spaniards; 
which is one of the several reasons why the Spaniards 
are not very popular in Mexico. The hardware shops 
are mostly owned by Germans, while the jewelry 
shops—and the Indians love cheap jewelry—are run 
by Frenchmen. The Mexican, more especially the 
Indian, is accustomed to think of a foreigner as some- 
one who cheats him. 

The Americans are in only the big things—in auto- 
mobiles, general machinery, and other high-priced 
specialties that do not come within the purchasing 
range of the average Mexican. Thus, while the United 
States as a great power is feared, the Americans in 
Mexico as individuals have not had the chance to be 
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much disliked; and some of the American products, 
such as automobiles and motion pictures, are very 
much liked. Above all, the American wages are liked. 
And now that the diplomatic relations between Mex- 
ico and the United States have been put on a rational 
basis, the scene is set for a very close trade relation 
which can operate to the great advantage of both 
countries. 

During the week when I wanted to see President 
Rubio the Mexican congress was about to open, but 
in spite of his heavy schedule he made an appoint- 
ment for late on a Friday afternoon. I was introduced 
by Arthur Bliss Lane, the counselor of the embassy, who 
acted also as interpreter; but aside from the arrange- 
ments and the setting there was no formality at all. 

Chapultepec Castle, the execu- 
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interior. He was educated as an engineer and in his 
early thirties joined the group opposing Porfirio 
Diaz. He served in the Madero revolution and was 
imprisoned, but escaped to join the Carranza forces. 
He held many posts during the years of revolution, 
among them that of fiscal agent of the government in 
New York and chief of the engineering division of the 
army. Under President Adolfo de la Huerta he be- 
came secretary of communications and public works 
and continued to serve as such in the government of 
General Obregén until 1921. Later he became min- 
ister to Germany. From Berlin he went as ambassador 
to Brazil, where he stayed three years. 

“What do you consider,” I asked him, “to be 
the most important problems before Mexico at the 

moment?” 





tive mansion of Mexico, is on the 
top of an immense rock rising out 
of peculiarly lovely half-tropical 
gardens and is, perhaps, the most 
striking structure in the western 
hemisphere. 


A Civilian President 


The President received us in a 
room opening on the eastern end of 
the main terrace. The furnishings 
were those of a directors’ room of 
long ago—a walnut roll-top desk 
at which the President sat in a 
swivel chair, and a long walnut 
directors’ table at which the cabi- 








“The economic problems,” he 
answered. “‘We have an industrial 
crisis and also we have an agri- 
cultural crisis. Our chief exports— 
oil, copper, silver, henequen— 
are all in a state of extreme 
depression due to world causes 
over which we have no control. 
Our mineral industries have been 
the largest employers of labor and 
also the largest single sources of 
taxation. Thus we are affected in 
all directions. 

“In addition to this the coun- 
try, although it is amply able to 
do so, is not producing enough 
foodstuffs to feed itself. We must 








net meets. The President, in his 
pictures, appears rather stern and 
forbidding, but the moment he 
speaks his expression changes and 
he appears what he is—a gentle 
and kindly man. Indeed, he wants to pardon the 
fanatic who shot him at his inauguration. 

He shook hands with me in a cordial, unaffected 
way, and as he stood up I saw that he was above 
average height and rather well set up. To judge from 
his ordinary business suit and a pair of large, black- 
framed spectacles which have come to be known as 
“‘American,” he might have been a corporation ex- 
ecutive. He spoke quietly and easily and without the 
usual Latin gestures. He expresses himself in English 
fairly well, but rather than run the danger of being 
misunderstood he used Spanish. He spoke of the great 
satisfaction he gained in his recent tour of the United 
States, of the aid which he believed this trip had been 
to an understanding between the two countries, of 
his stay at the White House, and of his hope that 
President Hoover would be able to find an opportu- 
nity to visit Mexico. He appeared anxious to keep the 
relations with the United States on a personal, man- 
to-man basis. 

Sefior Rubio is a civilian president, whereas nearly 
all the presidents of Mexico have been generals. He 
has been trained both in domestic administration and 
in foreign politics. Of an old and distinguished family 
descended from the last of the Tarascan kings, he was 
born in Morelia in the state of Michoacan, where his 
father was provisional governor and, at other times, 
a justice of the supreme court and secretary of the 
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Chapultepec Castle houses the 
President’s quarters. Mt. 
Popocatepetl in the distance. 


import both corn and beans, ard 
with our exports cut down by the 
depression in petroleum, copper, 
and silver, and by the new tariff 
of the United States with respect to 
our exports of cattle—although many of the herds are 
owned by citizens of the United States—we find that 
our imports are running ahead of our exports. If we 
must continue to settle the adverse trade balances in 
gold, we shall before long be in a serious condition. 

“Then we have the question of the government 
debts, both internal and external, for until all these 
debts are arranged in such form that regular payments 
can be made on them we shall not be in a state of 
financial equilibrium. In many ways Mexico has 
progressed more during the past ten years than dur- 
ing her whole history, but there are no immediate 
certain remedies for anything.” 


Mexico’s Real Wealth 


“We cannot do anything about the world prices 
on petroleum, copper, and silver, but we can do and 
we are doing a great deal to develop the wealth of the 
country in other directions, so that we shall not be 
so dependent upon our natural mineral wealth; for 
that some day must in any event come to an end. The 
ease with which the natural resources could be worked 
and the heritage of the old colonial civilization have 
all combined to retard the development of the real 
wealth of the country—that is, the skill and industry 
of the people. That wealth has been allowed to lie 
almost dormant. 


MEXICO AND AMERICAN 


“That is one of the reasons why we should like to 
see American industries establish themselves in Mex- 
ico, raising the standard of wages and hence the stand- 
ard of living and the wealth of the country. Our own 
citizens have neither the capital nor the experience to 
establish industries on a large scale.” 

This invitation to American industry is in sharp 
contrast to the concern which is being felt in many 
countries and also in the United States about the ex- 
port of a new form of American capital—managerial 
brains. The world to-day is tariff mad. Nearly every 
country has built barriers against foreign goods. The 
older commerce knew only one kind of foreign trade; 
it either exported or imported goods. Now, however, 
instead of importing goods, the United States sets 
up industrial units in foreign parts. It manufactures 
on the spot, using native materials and native labor. 
The products are financed by American money and 
made with American methods, but legally they are 
foreign products. 

In Europe this new phase of the American indus- 
trial invasion is a very live topic, for while the Ameri- 
can companies operate as native and not as foreign 
concerns they pay American wages, use American 
methods, and pay no attention at all to industrial 
traditions. Germany welcomes the newcomers, France 


A view of the Real del Monte mines. Amer- 
ican methods and standards have trans- 
formed isolated areas here and there in 
Mexico. But thousands of square miles, 
where wealth lies hidden in the earth, are 
awaiting the inevitable industrial invasion. 
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resents them and is trying to find a way of keeping 
them out, while Great Britain is as yet passive. In 
Canada American industries have been so long es- 
tablished that there is really no difference in the 
Canadian mind between American and Canadian 
companies. 


“Exploitation”? —N. o! 


The natural field for the extension of American in- 
dustry is Latin America, and particularly Mexico. 
Outside of the vast list of promotions for the benefit 
of the promoters, many hundreds of millions of dollars 
have legitimately gone into mining and petroleum 
properties and honest agricultural experiments. To 
put a value on these investments as of to-day would 
be the merest guess, for an oil well or a mine is de- 
stroyed as it is used. 

The extracting industries have not “exploited” 
Mexico—using the word in the American sense. Min- 
eral wealth is not wealth at all until it is taken out 
of the ground, and many of the supernationalists of 
Mexico who only a little while ago were wailing about 
the depletion of Mexico’s natural resources are now 
wailing because the depletion is not going on swiftly 
enough; for at present prices an oil well or a mine in 
Mexico is more apt to be a liability than an asset. 
Neither mining nor oil drilling is a parlor occupation, 
but the American oil and mining companies have 
paid good wages and created as good living conditions 
in their neighborhoods as the circumstances have per- 
mitted. The American Smelting & Refining Company 
in such of its properties as have any permanency has 
gone very far indeed with both houses and schools, 
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and has further permitted the Mexicans themselves 
to take charge of what was taught in the schools. 

Taking into account the legitimately unsuccessful 
enterprises promoted by Americans, and adding in 
the taxes, wages, and other charges paid, it would 
probably be found that the Americans have left more 
money in Mexico than they ever took out. 


Open Season for Experiments 


No country, however, really gets very far through 
the sale of its natural resources, and Mexico has the 
additional misfortune of not having a true middle 
class. The Spaniards, it will be remembered, came 
rather as conquerors than as settlers, and they seldom 
completely severed their home ties. They built great 
estates and put the Indians to work for them, and, 
although through successive revolutions the original 
haciendistas lost their lands, the system remained; 
and in 1910, when the Madero revolution started— 
the movement that has culminated in the present 
government—most of the land of Mexico was in the 
hands of some seven or eight thousand families. 

The present government has really tried to do some- 
thing for Mexico. It has, for one thing, tried to redis- 
tribute the land among the people. What a Mexican 
peon at least thinks he wants above all else is land of 
his own. It is too soon to say whether this distribution 
of land has been a failure or a success. At any rate 
the land has been pretty well shuffled about. 

The successive Mexican governments, starting in 
1920 with that of General Obregén, declared open 
season, for social experiments and quite impartially 
tried nearly everything suggested. The course of some 
of, these experiments ttt on very strained rela- 
tions with the United States, for, while the Mexicans 
were not particularly wedded to any of their theories 
and never really gave time for anything to work out, 
they distinctly resented any interference from the 
outside. They have been willing to assume without 
question that anything the United States wanted was 
in the nature of an interference. And our country had 
a way of acting as though it wanted to run Mexico. 
It was at this point in 1927 that Dwight W. Morrow 
entered the picture as ambassador from the United 
States. 

Mr. Morrow simply assumed that as a self-respect- 
ing citizen of a great self-respect- 
ing nation he was dealing with 
self-respecting citizens of an- 
other great self-respecting na- 
tion. General Calles, who was 
then president, made the same 
assumption. And so the two men 
put diplomacy on the shelf and 
just talked things out. Diplo- 
macy has since stayed on the 
shelf, and that is why the vari- 
ous questions between this coun- 
try and Mexico are no longer 
tense affairs but just differences 
that can be ironed out. 

The political scene and the 
economic are blending. Since the 
start of the revolution the coun- 
try has been particularly short 
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of capital. It was thought for a time that the state 
could supply this deficiency, but since it can raise 
money only by taxation it was soon seen that the 
state could not find the money to carry forward 


industrial enterprises of any moment. President 
Calles, being a very keen and practical man and not 
at all a doctrinaire, set himself to promoting Mexico. 
That is the promotion which President Rubio is 
continuing. 

“Do you believe,” I asked, “that the program of in- 
ternal development of the country would be helped by 
borrowing money abroad?” 

“No,” answered President Rubio. “We have a 
very large program of highway building and of irr: 
gation. The greatest single need of Mexico to-day is 
communications, and it seems for the time being at 
least that the motorcar and motortruck will serve us 
better than steam railways—not that we do not 
need both. kinds of transportation, but in many parts 
of the country steam railways could not possibly pay, 
while the existing railways need to have larger feeder 
areas. So we are building roads, improving the rail- 
roads, and also encouraging aviation; we already have 
fifty landing fields, with one hundred and eighty more 
under construction. We could do all of this very 
quickly out of bond issues, but I doubt if we could do 
it so economically. The same applies to the building 
of works for irrigation.’ 


Order Restored at Last 


“Many of the difficulties of Latin American gov- 
ernments have come about through the ease with 
which, during certain periods in the past, money 
might be borrowed. This of course is not to say that 
Mexico takes any pride in the condition of its in- 
debtedness. We have been through a long revolution 
and the country has been fairly remade since Diaz 
was forced out of power. The disorganization which at 
times prevailed seriously cut down revenues, while it 
has cost a great deal of money first to restore and then 
to preserve order. I presume you know that Mexico 
to-day is a very orderly country and that our roads 
are as safe for travel as those anywhere in the world. 

“Now the spending of the country is very carefully 
regulated by budget; so closely does this budget 
control that in 1929 it was exceeded by less than 

one per cent. And last year, in 
spite of the depression in our 
oil and minerals which seriously 
decreases our revenues, we had a 
comfortable surplus. Therefore 
we are in a position to begin 
paying our debts and have made 
an arrangement on the foreign 
bonded debt. We also have 


considerable internal debts and 


Automobile Club of Southern California 


Mexicans are splendid horse- 
men, and although automobiles 
are common in Ixtlén, its 
mayor prefers the time-honored 
method of getting around. 
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Rosita Mine rescue squad. Near the Mexican 
village of Sabinas in Coahuila the American 
Smelting & Refining Company has developed 
an up-and-coming town with a plaza, a theater, 
and well-built homes for miners and clerks, 


many claims against the government. We are work- 
ing on a plan whereby we may, in time, give reason- 
able satisfaction to all our creditors.” 

“But,” I asked, “‘is there not a possibility that in 
the effort to gain additional revenue, taxes may be 
made so high as to stifle all activity?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “there is a distinct danger— 
one that we must guard against. We are endeavor- 
ing to gain our surplus by internal economies rather 
than by higher taxes. The army, for instance, is 
every day becoming more efficient and more loyal, 
but the*expense of maintaining it is every day be- 
coming less. We are using the army on highway and 
bridge constructions without in the least impairing 
its military efficiency. One of the many needs of 
Mexico is education, and so the soldiers have to go 
to school just as though they were children. Our 
army is being used for many purposes without in 
the least slighting the principle that an army must 
always be ready to preserve order.” 


Land and Labor Laws 


“The whole educational and agricultural develop- 
ment is being carried forward at a very slight cost, for, 
although we have established many schools, we are 
spending almost nothing for buildings to house them. 
The country schools, for instance, are often put up 
without cost by the village people.” 

Two very critical points in Mexico to-day have to 
do with the carrying forward of the program of cut- 
ting up and distributing land and the enactment of 
labor laws. Under President Portes Gil, who preceded 
President Rubio, the land distribution caused a deal 
of trouble and unrest, and a large body of opinion 








began to oppose any further distributing. Under the 
Constitution of 1917 a great many so-called rights 
were given to workmen—so many rights that almost 
none were left to the employer. The enabling act un- 
der the Constitution to put the laws into effect in the 
Federal District, where most of the manufacturing is 
located, has never been passed. One act that was 
proposed contained so many regulative clauses that 
the conduct of a business by an owner would have 
been nearly impossible. The issues are acute both on 
land and labor. 


The Latch String Out for Us 


I asked President Rubio: 

“Have you not noted in your experience abroad, 
especially in Germany, that many laws to promote 
the interests of the worker and especially to prevent 
unemployment have the eventual effect of so raising 
the prices of goods that consumption is cut down and 
unemployment is actually created by the laws which 
intended to prevent it?” 

“That is very true, and I have observed just that,” 
he answered thoughtfully. “It is sometimes hard to 
convince people in advance that such a condition may 
result, but always one must look to see that the cure 
does not merely make the disease worse. There is 
always that danger in economic legislation. 

“It is very necessary for us to have more industry 
established and we want laws that will promote suc- 
cessful industry, at the same time protecting the work- 
men and the public. We need foreign industry and 
shall do everything to aid it provided it comes into 
the country on equal terms with native industry. 
Most certainly foreign industry will not be put at a 
disadvantage with native industry. 

“And one of the industries which might well begin 
at once,” he added with a smile—and Sefior Rubio’s 
smile is famous throughout Mexico—‘“‘is the tourist 
industry. We think that American tourists will find 
more of interest in Mexico than they will in Europe 
or anywhere else. We are all prepared to receive the 
American tourist industry at once.” 


The Feudal State of Delaware 


By WILLIAM G. LEWIS | 


high, and lay it down on the ground.” Thus the 

legendary account of how T. Coleman du Pont 
announced his intention of building a road for his 
state. 

In 1912, Delaware needed roads. It was the most 
backward state on the Eastern seaboard—considering 
its age, possibly the most backward in the Union. 
With its own history, its local Paul Revere in the 
person of Cesar Rodney, its own Independence Square 
in Dover Green, Delaware had remained for a hundred 
and fifty years bottled up by its tradition and its 
peculiar geographical situation. 

Of its three counties, New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, 
the two last named were in 1912 to all practical pur- 
poses cut off from the world. True, a railroad spur ran 
into them, but the trains simply went to Delmar and 
came back again, as a shuttle line providing no through 
traffic. Few outsiders went into Kent and Sussex, 
and few natives came out. They stayed on their an- 
cestral land grants, married their neighbors, and, being 
aggressively contented with their provincial life, made 
no attempt whatever to broaden it economically or 
socially. 

In 1912 there was no state highway department, a 
fact in itself eloquent testimony to the retarded de- 
velopment of the Delaware spirit. 


The du Ponts Take a Hand 


It required T. Coleman du Pont’s vision for ex- 
pansion and organization, together with his wealth, 
his generosity, and his energy, to bring Delaware to a 
realization of its transportation needs. It was inevi- 
table that when he looked for a way beneficially to 
spend his fortune, he should tackle the delinquent 
road situation. He proposed to buy a 200-foot right 
of way from Wilmington to Selbyville (which is to say 
from Dan to Beersheba), to build thereon a concrete 
highway, to pay for it, and to turn the completed road 
over to the state as a gift. 

Did Delawareans greet him as an economic Messiah, 
a bringer of good tidings to an isolated peasantry? They 
did not. A 200-foot right of way! What did T. Cole- 
man have up his sleeve? What private interest was he 
fostering under this benign pretense? Who'd feed this 
gift horse? The citizens, of course! High taxes loomed 
before them. The old roads, muddy though they were, 
were good enough for them. If the du Ponts wanted 
fine roads over which to drive their high-powered cars, 
let them build them—and keep ’em up! No high taxes 
for us, said Kent and Sussex counties. 

Nevertheless, T. Coleman went ahead. Incredible 
opposition met him. Landowners refused him a right 
of way, and when he cajoled or bribed them into sell- 
ing, other citizens got out injunctions against his 
building. He won all his cases and pushed his highway 
mile by mile through the country, met by much the 
same hostility as confronts an invading general in 


I: GOING to build a monument a hundred miles 


enemy territory. He organized a highway department, 
on sound business and engineering principles, and for 
six years this force carried on their work. At last, in 
1918, the legislature created a state highway depart- 
ment; T. Coleman turned over his whole organization 
to the state, with instructions to finish the road and 


send him the bill. 


Road Conscious at Last 


The results have made the opposition even more 
ridiculous than it appeared at the beginning. Coleman 
du Pont’s highway department, built on nonpolitical 
economic principles, is among the most efficient in the 
United States. The du Pont Boulevard, 103 miles long, 
like a sturdy concrete spine down the middle of Dela- 
ware’s back, is a model road. Long-radius curves and 
solid shoulders were two of his requisites. In addition 
the highway, designed for through traffic, avoids 
towns wherever possible, skirting them closely and 
connecting with them by spurs. Seeing the remarkable 
benefit of the road to its immediate environs, Dela- 
ware became road conscious—some say road crazy; 
and now splendid concrete highways, under the ad- 
ministration of a sound, public-spirited highway 
commission, net the state with the most complete road 
system in the country. Coleman du Pont’s 103-mile 
monument laid on the ground was the beginning of a 
new Delaware. Trucks stream night and day up the 
du Pont Boulevard, efficiently carrying Delaware 
produce to Philadelphia and New York markets; and 
no Delawarean is willing to remember that once he 
battled the taxes which he saw in the wake of Coleman 
du Pont’s road. 

A few years after Coleman du Pont decided to build 
roads his cousin, Pierre Samuel du Pont, orggnized his 
school program. Delaware provincialism was more 
than a geographical matter; it was an intellectual 
limitation as well. The percentage of illiteracy was 
high; what education there was proceeded from little 
red schoolhouses, of which there were some seventeen 
hundred, each with its own local commissioner who 
ruled the school, appointed the teacher, and collected 
its taxes according to his inclination and his talents, 
which were frequently inadequate. 


An Offer That Went Begging 


Pierre du Pont assumed the task of putting Dela- 
ware schools on a par with the best in the country. 
Believing himself answerable to the people as steward 
of his property, he set about to spend it for their good. 
He planned modern, well-equipped, consolidated 
schools, each one to take the place of many of the little 
red buildings. But being a believer in the democratic 
principle, he thought the people should contribute 
to their own education. With this in mind, he divided 
the state into school districts, and investigated these 
to find out how much financial support each district 
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could reasonably be expected to underwrite and later 
maintain in taxes. With these figures he went to the 
districts with his proposal that if they would raise so 
much, he would add the remainder for the building 
and equipping of a fine new school. 

Did the people of Delaware snap up this chance for 
easy self-betterment? Did they raise their quota by 
acclamation, and watch their new schools go up with 
pride? They did not. They sulked. The seventeen 
hundred school commissioners saw their little power 
going away from them. The local farmers saw the 
schools becoming unlocalized. Above all they saw 
taxes growing. They said no to Mr. du Pont, and they 
said it not very politely. 

Pierre du Pont changed his tack. If the white tax- 
payers could not be bribed into helping themselves, 
he could at least build schools for the Negroes. He did, 
all over the state, eliminating to a large extent the 
troublesome Delaware problem of Negro education. 
Soon the Negroes had better schools than the whites. 

It is not thought in Wilmington that Pierre du 
Pont set out deliberately to shame the whites. He 
acted simply to better conditions in the state. Dela- 
wareans even question that the Negro schools had 
anything to do with the subsequent educational mad- 
ness that swept over Delaware. From whatever cause, 
those communities which had turned down Mr. du 
Pont’s offer came flocking to him with their quota 
subscribed. He gave his promised share, and now fine 
brick schoolhouses, with modern appointments, have 
replaced the seventeen hundred little red schoolhouses, 
and Delaware education is on the up path. 


Reconciled Taxpayers All 


To take care of the school budget, the legislature 
passed an income tax law. This was so badly ad- 
ministered that its yield was inadequate; citizens paid 
tax on what income they chose to declare, and got 
away with it. So in 1925 Pierre du Pont took over the 
office of tax commissioner. The state howled. What 
graft they thought Pierre du Pont could get from a 
$4,000 job is not clear; perhaps they howled from force 
of habit. 

But with an able business man at the steering post, 
the school tax became sufficient. He put in high-priced 
experts and paid them out of his own pocket. He 
organized the department on business principles, and 
since it has paid dividends the citizens of Delaware 
have become reconciled to their commissioner. They 
take pride in the schools and the University (in which 
much du Pont money is represented); and little by 
little, over the past twenty years, they have come to 
accept the du Ponts, not as the exploiters they once 
suspected them of being but as great benefactors, 
working on a scale that has perhaps no equal in all 
the philanthropy of the world. 

Such munificence is not without its dangers. The 
lordliness which the people were once reluctant to 
_— runs the risk of pauperizing them with its bene- 

ts. 

Once having got used to taking things from the 
du Ponts, the people of Delaware liked the habit. No 
public drive for funds stands much chance of succeed- 
ing unless some du Pont writes off about half of it 
before the general public is approached. And, if after 
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a du Pont has contributed his moiety, the people are 
still reluctant to give enough, some du Pont can be 
counted on to cap the pyramid. So long as there is a 
du Pont, no drive can fail; but it is almost as true 
that so long as there is a du Pont, the people will not 
give till it hurts. There are many du Ponts, and they 
give in many quarters, but the total extent of their 
charities is impossible to estimate, for they prefer the 
gift in secret. Even in such public matters as roads and 
schools the figures are, as far as possible, shrouded 
in mystery. 


The People Must Do Their Share 


I have hinted that a certain lordliness pervades the 
du Pont benefactions. Their last wish is to make 
Delaware dependent on them. Their desire throughout 
has been to help the people to help themselves. They 
seek no power, wish no empire, have no ambitions to 
be overlords or treasurers to the sovereign state of 
Delaware. 

They look upon themselves as stewards of wealth; 
perhaps there is a feeling that since theirs is a fortune 
built on war and gunpowder, their duty is to construct 
with it the best safeguards of peace. They carry some 
of the feudal responsibility of a landowner to his 
people; and with this they couple the democratic 
principle that the people’s help must in the last 
analysis come from themselves. T. Coleman built the 
road and gave it to the state for maintenance by 
public funds; Pierre built the schools, but only after 
the communities had subscribed their share. In the 
end the burden rests on the people, where in a de- 
mocracy it properly belongs. 

It is in the strict adherence to this democratic 
principle that the du Ponts have avoided the danger of 
pauperizing Delaware. Surely, there are those who feel 
that they need give nothing to anything, since P. S. 
will make up the deficit anyway. But this attitude is 
giving way to a growing public spirit which received 
its great impetus from the practical example set in the 
roads and the schools. Whatever transient shirking of 
responsibility the people of Delaware developed under 
the du Pont benefactions seems to be of little perma- 
nent account. Their inertia of twenty years ago is 
overcome. Led by the vision of enlightened progres- 
sives, and stimulated by millions of dollars unselfishly 
spent for their good, they have taken up the cause of a 
progressive Delaware. 


No More Backsliding! 


Their pride in roads and schools is now so great that 
these departments are safe from backsliding. With 
these beginnings, the entire state is on the uproad. 
Agriculture is more profitable because of better trans- 
portation; education is doing its task toward general 
social improvement. Behind all these developments 
the living force has been du Pont money, its use made 
effective by the intelligence and foresight of the 
donors. 

It is a performance unique in the history of the 
Democracy, for the du Ponts, by a judicious union 
of benevolent tyranny with democratic principle, 
have given progress, enlightenment, and prosperity 
to a once backward and isolated province. 
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One of the now worthless Mississippi bonds which sold in England, in 1837, to the tune of $5,000,000 


Unless a way can yet be found to make good these repudiated securities, a permanent blot will remain 


on the honor of that state and hence, indirectly, upon the sovereign nation of which it is an integral part. 


When Nations Don’t Pay Up 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


As the world’s greatest creditor the 
















United States will soon be faced with the advisa- 
bility, if not the absolute necessity, of forming 
an organization, similar to the English Corpora- 
tion of Foreign Bondholders, for the settlement 
and collection of defaulted foreign obligations. 
When that time comes we should be prepared for 
the unanswerable charge from our debtors that 
one of our own state governments, Mississippi, 
was a participant in the game of repudiation. 


of the vast sums of money lent by subjects 
of Great Britain to other nations, states, and 
municipalities, 54 per cent. was in default. 
And what could the lenders do about it? 

If you lend money to a private corporation 
or an individual, and he can pay but won't, 
you can get relief from the courts. If he can’t 
pay, you can take his business, or what is left 





' N THEN a business man has more money than he 
can use in his business, he looks about for a 
chance to lend it safely and profitably. He 
would naturally prefer to lend it near home, where he 
can observe what the borrower does with it. But it may 
happen that the home market is well supplied with 
money—in which case interest rates are low, whereas 
distant borrowers are willing to pay high rates. In this 
case he stifles whatever whisperings of prudence arise 
and lends his money elsewhere. The same is true of na- 
tions that become creditor nations. 
The life of the creditor nation has proved to be not 
all milk and honey, as the British can testify. In 1874, 


of it. But if you lend money to a foreign 

government which fails to meet its obliga- 
tions, you can’t very well ask your government to 
go to war to get your money back. The government is 
not a collection agency, nor does John Smith, who has 
no foreign bonds, care to take a rifle and go after the 
hide of a foreigner who owes William Jones. 

To serve the interests of Britons who had lent 
their money under such circumstances, the Cor- 
poration of Foreign Bondholders was founded in 
London in 1868 and incorporated in 1873. The rea- 
sons for forming the Corporation were obvious. 
The individual creditor could do absolutely noth- 
ing for himself. His shrill voice would not arouse 
a single echo in Westminster. 


WHEN NATIONS 


“In union there is strength,” said the Corporation, 
and it has proved so. By 1913 the total amount of such 
securities in default had been reduced to little more 
than 13 per cent. Claims were not always settled in 
full, principal and interest; but the debtors were 
brought to realize that they must make some sort of 
settlement within their means, or be creditless and 
discredited. The work of the council of the Corporation 
under the guidance of some of the most brilliant 
financiers in Great Britain, has been painstaking, 
patient, unrelaxing, and, it is vital to add, tactful. 
The council always proceeds in its negotiations with 
the tacit understanding that the poor wretch that 
owes the money would pay if he could but doesn’t see 
how he can. This works wonders, for even the thief 
occasionally likes to be mistaken for an honest man. 
Besides, often a small foreign government is not 
really disposed to cheat its creditors; it is merely 
weak, inefficient, and wabbly. It may merely need to 
be shown how it can arrange to pay. 

Paraguay, for instance, a relatively poor country 
that has been in default several times, is now making 
regular remittances on the scale provided for in 1924, 
when an agreement was reached. As this may be 
taken to represent a characteristic case of a friendly 
settlement within the apparent ability of the debtor 
nation to pay, it may be worth while to outline the 
facts. 


Paraguay’s Progress 


In 1871 Paraguay borrowed $5,000,000 in London at 
8 per cent. The bonds were sold to the British public 
at 80, and the Paraguayan government received 64. 
This, by the way, sounds perilously like a pawn- 
broker’s deal. In 1872 Paraguay borrowed $10,000,000 
more in London, also at 8 per cent. In 1874 both loans 
went into default. In 1875 there was an inquiry in 
Parliament. It was shown that the two years’ interest 
that had been paid had all come out of the proceeds 
of the loans—a high-finance procedure which has 
landed domestic stock-jobbers in jail. 

Some years of negotiations went by. An arrange- 
ment was made by which Paraguay issued public land 
warrants and consolidated the remaining debt, but in 
1892 the coupons were again in default. In 1895-96 a 
new agreement was made which lightened the interest 
burden of the borrowing country and arranged for easy 
payments of principal and interest—Paraguay guaran- 
teeing the fresh arrangement by putting export duties 
on its principal export, and pledging these duties. 
In 1915 the republic was able to get a new loan in 
London, of about $2,200,000, by pledging a quarter of 
all the customs receipts, except those already pledged. 
This is a typical chapter in the history of national 
borrowings. When the credit gets so low that even a 
pawnbroker will not take the unsecured notes, the 
defaulting country resorts to its customs duties as 
security. 

Between 1914 and 1919, Paraguay remitted interest 
payments occasionally, but between 1920 and 1924 
remittances wholly lapsed. In 1925 a new deal was 
made with the creditors, and, as has been stated, 
Paraguay has been punctual ever since. 

While both the country and the amount involved in 
this particular national debt are small, it contains in 
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essence all the characteristics of national borrowing, 
default, refunding, concession on the part of the 
lender, last-resort security, and so on. Chronic de- 
faulters, like China, some of the West Indies islands, 
and Balkan countries, find themselves sooner or later 
“hocking the family jewels” —the jewels being their 
customs receipts. If the country is small, foreign 
gentlemen with cash registers and adding machines 
sit in the custom houses and handle the money. If 
the country is large, like Russia, all the creditors can 
do is to imprecate, memorialize, and hope for the best. 
Since Napoleon’s time nobody has had the disposition 
to march upon Moscow. 


American Billions Abroad . 


The Corporation of Foreign Bondholders is a 
repository of records and information about the debts 
of various nations such as exists nowhere else in the 
world. Now that the United States has supplanted 
Great Britain as the great creditor nation, it will not 
be many years before such an organization will be 
highly desirable, if not absolutely necessary here. 

At the beginning of the World War the Unitea 
States was an international creditor to the amount of 
approximately two and a half billion dollars. In 1925 
the Department of Commerce estimated the total 
investments of private American citizens in foreign 
securities and foreign properties to be $10,400,000,000; 
at the end of 1929 this total had increased to $14,300,- 
000,000. Although the world conditions since the 
autumn of 1929 have tended to restrict the flotation of 
foreign issues, there is no reason to believe that, as 
years go on, the amount of American investments in 
other lands will not grow enormously. 

At the beginning of 1930, the dollar bonds out- 
standing of the Republic of Colombia alone—includ- 
ing its state, provincial, and other official issues— 
totaled more than $116,000,000; and not one of these 
bonds was sold prior to the year 1925. In that same 
brief time the Argentine Republic sold nearly three 
hundred million dollars’ worth of bonds, mostly in 
the United States, while other flotations were made 
by the provinces of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Mendoza, 
Santa Fe, and Tucuman, and by the cities of Buenos 
Aires, Cordoba, Santa Fe, and Tucuman. 


In Case of Default—What Then? 


It is hoped, naturally, that the American leaders 
will have no defaults to annoy them. But in this wicked 
and uncertain world perhaps that is too much to hope. 
It is true that there is far more stability in the world 
than there was when Englishmen began lending their 
money abroad in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Communications are rapid, international banking has 
grown up, the feeling of responsibility is more wide- 
spread, and the whole human race is better fed, waged, 
and .educated than it used to be. 

But in case of an‘unpleasant occurrence, what would 
the holders of a defaulted bond, in this country, do? 
First of all, of course,.a bondholders’ committee would 
form, and all owners of the securities in question 
would be invited to deposit their bonds for joint 
action. But then what? What organization in the 
United States is equipped to deal with such matters? 
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In the case of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders, its council acts usually through, or in concert 
with, the separate committees appointed by, or at the 
request of, the owners of the bonds. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the council may act on its own initiative, or it 
may intervene in behalf of individuals whose rights 
have been prejudiced by the action of foreign govern- 
ments. The council provides bondholders’ committees 
with a place to meet, with assistance, and with access 
to their records; it may even advance sums of money 
to defray expenses of negotiations. In most cases, 
where the council has made an adjustment for its 
bondholders, it has succeeded in having the expenses 
of the negotiations borne by the defaulting govern- 
ments or states. 


Mississippi's Sorry Joke 


In the years of its service, the Corporation has been 
concerned in the settlement of debts aggregating more 
than five billion dollars. Such has been the extent of 
the troubles of British lenders, and such has been the 
triumph of informed and collective ability! 

The scope of the service performed by this British 
corporation can be shown best, perhaps, by quoting a 
few extracts from its report to its members and clients 
for the year 1929: 

“Payments under the arrangements for settlement 
of the debts of Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Salvador, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela have been steadily maintained in 
accordance with their terms. 

“Ecuador, having paid two arrear coupons on the 
Guyaquil and Quito Railway Bonds . . . and having 
brought the service on the Salt Bonds up to date by 
July, 1929, then diverted to a local bank the funds 
voted in the Budget . . . at the very time when she was 
seeking to negotiate a settlement.” Not so promising, 
you see! 

“As regards Bulgaria, the working of the Arrange- 
ment of 1926 continues smoothly. In the case of 
Russia, it is hoped that the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with this country may lead to serious at- 
tention being bestowed on the subject of her repudi- 
ated war-debts.” This is a hope entertained elsewhere 
than in Great Britain! 

“After further vexatious delay, the first payment on 
the Bonds of the City of Constantinople, due in 
September, was effected on the 31st of October, 1929.” 

Then occurs, in the report of the Corporation, a 
paragraph calculated to make Americans wince: 

“No attempt has been made to settle the only other 
repudiated debts—the pre-Civil War and post-Civil 
War issues of certain Southern States of the United 
States of America—although it has been proved that 
the Government of the United States found a means 
of obtaining settlements on its own holdings of such 

defaulted securities. As the validity of the Bond- 
holders’ contracts with Mississippi is supported by 
judgments of its highest State courts. . . the Council 
has laid the matter before the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement at Washington.” 

There is a touch of British humor in this latest 
move of the London Council. The National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement was 
appointed with far other purposes than to force 
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Mississippi to pay its debts. In fact, it is doubtful if 
the council really hopes that the American law com- 
mission will deal with the matter. The truth is that 
the repudiation, by the state of Mississippi, of obli- 
gations contracted with English and Continental 
bondholders in the year 1838 has rattled around so 
long in the courts of the United States and in the 
offices of the bondholders’ committees in Europe 
that it has become a kind of joke—a sorry joke, how- 
ever, both from the viewpoint of the unfortunate 
English bondholder, and from that of the American 
who wishes his country to be above suspicion in the 
financial world. 

For there is unfortunately no doubt that Mississippi 
deliberately repudiated its just obligations, boasted of 
its purpose, made the repudiation a legislative act, and 
invoked the power of the Federal Constitution to 
make the people of the whole country accessories after 
the fact. 

Here, briefly set down, are the facts in this amazing 
bit of rascality in finance. These details are taken 
partly from the history book used in the schools of 
the state of Mississippi, and may therefore be re- 
garded as no ex parte conclusions of a peevish foreign 
money lender. 

In the year 1837 there was a great money stringency 
in the United States and a general failure of banks. 
In that year the state of Mississippi chartered the 
Union Bank of Mississippi, capitalized at $15,500,000. 
There was practically no specie in the state, and it was 
arranged to borrow the necessary funds abroad, with 
the state indorsing the bank’s bonds. A following 
legislature, to expedite the proceeding, voted to have 
the state borrow directly on its own credit, turn the 
money over to the bank, and take stock in return. 
The bonds were sold in London, to the extent of 
$5,000,000, by the commissioners of the Union Bank. 
The honor of the state was pledged. 


Caravan of British Gold 


Daniel Webster, then in England, spoke with 
warmth and honest conviction to the effect that it was 
unthinkable that a sovereign state of the United 
States should ever avoid its fair debts. On the strength 
of the apparent soundness of the bonds they were 
highly recommended by the underwriters. Among 
those who bought them were a brother and sister of 
the wife of William Wordsworth, the poet; and they 
were afterward to engage Wordsworth in a pathetic 
correspondence with American friends on a subject 
far removed from “intimations of immortality.” 

In Mississippi, when news of the sale of the bonds 
reached Jackson, “the smoke of great guns filled the 
capital city with a pillar of cloud by day, and bonfires 
and illuminations lighted it with a pillar of fire by 
night. In due course of time the $5,000,000 in specie 
and British gold arrived by ocean steamer at New 
Orleans, thence by river steamer at Vicksburg . . . and 
crowds of people gathered to witness this golden 
caravan.” It was a beautiful sight, but the English 
lenders were very soon to wish they had kept their 
golden caravan at home. 

The Union Bank indulged in wild-cat banking and 
went broke. A. G. McNutt was governor of Mississippi 
when the bonds were sold. He (Continued on Page 88) 





Roger Babson, prophet, who asserts 
that the millions who have jobs, not 
the many out of work, are the people 
who impede a business recovery. 
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Everybody Has a J ob 


Physical reconditioning 1s the beats clue to regaining our [er health 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


to the U.S.S.R., peoples’ lives are being dark- 

ened by the lengthening shadows of retrench- 
ment, unemployment, and poverty. The parvenus of 
1928-29 have been replaced by the paupers of 1930-31. 
Paper losses of a year ago are now being translated 
into the harsh language of food, clothing, and shelter. 
Even the relatively fortunate, who are adrift but still 
afloat, thanks to a solvent business or a steady job, 
are suffering a vicarious depression brought on by the 
misfortunes of relatives, friends, or neighbors, and 
accentuated by a wailing Wall Street. 

The paradox of the whole situation is that never 
before in history has there been such a surplus of 
material wealth. There’s too much of everything: 
silver, sugar, coffee, cold cream, rubber, wool, indoor 
golf links, oil, wheat, automobiles, radios, pocket 
lighters, steam shovels, lipsticks, and furniture polish. 
There are too many freighters, freight cars, and motor 
trucks to carry these goods; too many mines, mills, 
and shops to turn out more. 

Most of all, there is a surplus of money. This is not 
an ill-timed jest but a sober statement of fact. Money 
has been quoted at the burlesque figure of 2 per cent— 
although, as one correspondent wrote me, “Try to 
get it.” Ten billion dollars’ worth of savings are re- 
ported. These funds are not exactly gathering mildew 
and rust; but they are not being effectively used to 
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promote public purchasing power and aid in bringing 
back prosperity. 

How can we match up idle resources and idle money 
with idle merchandise, give employment to idle men, 
and break the world-wide deadlock and depression? 
How is it that business can be so poor when our na- 
tional income is about 50 per cent above that of a 
decade ago; and when even to-day the volume of 
business, because of development of scientific knowl- 
edge, is at least 30 per cent more per capita than it was 
a generation ago? What can increase the circulation of 
money? The money is here all right, in superabun- 
dance; but like a cold, balky automobile engine, it 
won’t turn over and get going. One solution is to adver- 
tise—and to buy advertised goods. Advertising, how- 
ever, can be immensely improved in pulling power if 
we will penetrate still deeper into the springs of human 
conduct and discover how to make people more re- 
sponsive to advertising. 

Go back a step further and ask: What has caused 
the circulation of money to slow down? My answer is 
that consumers are tired out physically. The trouble 
is not alone empty pockets, but worn-out people. It is 
not merely that consumers are at the end of their ropes 
financially. Rather, they feel that they have reached 
the limit of their physical capacity to withstand the 
present pace in the form of speed, competition, and 
general high pressure. 
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When the depression first appeared, there was a 
tendency to laugh it off as psychological. Next, as the 
acute sufferings became chronic, people admitted that 
the depression was logical—the inescapable aftermath 
of the preceding bcom, according to the law of action 
and reaction. Finally, a stage has come when we must 
recognize the depression as physiological, and curable 
only as we correct the universal fatigue and physical 
exhaustion. 


Going Through the Motions 


Staleness permeates industry and commerce from 
top to bottom. The place to find tired business men 
now is not at a musical comedy but anywhere you look. 
The bankers, too, are all tired out. The war threw 
intclerable nervous strains on the banking and credit 
structure. Since the war, bankers have been busy ad- 
justing themselves to the novel postwar conditions 
and mopping up; and the deceased stock boom dealt 
the final blow to bankers’ poise. They now crave rest 
and had much rather loan money at 2 per cent than 
suffer the anxieties attending higher rates. 

Captains of industry are mostly marking time. They 
have money enough to keep a whole pack of wolves 
away from the door. They have recently attended the 
funerals of so many of their friends who have died in 
the prime of life from overwork that they themselves 
feel like letting up before it’s too late. Second lieuten- 
ants are also tired out. Although they report at busi- 
ness every day, because dependent on a monthly check, 
many are merely going through the motions—register- 
ing an enthusiasm they do not feel and an energy they 
do not possess. 

Some of the worst cases of real unemployment are 
those still carried on the payroll. The world is tired 
out physically. Spring fever is no longer seasonal. 

Stocks have been greatly deflated. Commodity 
prices have been greatly deflated. But business men 
themselves, in many instances, are still in process of 
being deflated. That is one reason why the depression 
is dragging along. Too many people are waiting for the 
tide to turn instead of themsé¢lves turning—turning 
from the half-hearted, muddle-headed struggles of 
physical fatigue to that effective fighting which can be 
done only by men in good training. 


“Hearty Swedish Exercises” 


I have just been looking over some blanks filled out 
by applicants for employment. Nine out of ten state 
their preference for an inside job. Nine out of ten, 
when questioned, expressed a definite unwillingness to 
go to a new town. It is characteristic of people when 
they are below par physically to shrink from the rigors 
and clash of selling goods in the field. Worn-out men 
habitually tend to cling to outworn surroundings. 
These sidelights are typical of the present situation. 
They reaffirm the basic idea that business recovery 
depends on physical recuperation. Prosperity can be 
rebuilt only by men who want to go afield. 

Recently at a public conference I suggested that 
the worst thing which could be done by a man out of 
employment was to let himself get out of condition. 
And I added that a depression at least gave people a 
chance to get some needed rest. Certain papers have 
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had a lot of fun with that remark. “Instead of hanging 
about labor agencies and wondering where the next 
meal is coming from,” one Seattle paper ironically 
suggested, ‘the unemployed should get out into the 
back yard and go through hearty Swedish exercises, 
followed by deep breathing and a good brisk walk.” 

I am glad that comment was published, and I join 
the editor in the hope that the good advice will be 
taken seriously by all unemployed men and women. 
The only reason I am here to-day is that twenty-seven 
years ago I followed precisely the plan which gives this 
editor such a laugh. 

In the depression of 1903 I found myself not only 
out of a job and out of funds, but simultaneously 
attacked by tuberculosis. My savings were approxi- 
mately the per capita average, and I invested all but 
about $100 in a last-hope trip to the West. When this 
was ended I came back to Wellesley Hills, paid an- 
other month’s rent of $22 on my house—and got 
out into the back yard, where I did what I could with 
the exercises, deep breathing, and a walk. 

Every man has a job, but sometimes that job is first 
to build up his physical condition. The first step is to 
accumulate physical wealth, for without this there is 
little foundation for financial wealth, competence, or 
even livelihood. 

Why is it that business drops to the lowest levels of 
the year in June and July? Partly because this is a 
season when people have been continuously in harness 
for nearly a year and are too tired to do anything, 
except perhaps to get married. (That may explain 
why more marriages do not turn out better—they are 
badly timed!) Why does business rise to high levels 
in the last quarter? Partly because the physical stor- 
age batteries have been freshly charged by August 
vacatiohs. 


Professors May Smile 


Why are salesmen, as a class, good customers? Be- 
cause, as a class, they are in good health. There are 
numerous other indications that sound business is fun- 
damentally a matter of sound health, and that business 
depression will drag on as long as people remain in 
their present state of lethargy and coma. Sick people 
and semi-invalids are bad accounts. They eat less, 
play less, and all in all they buy less. The campaign 
against noise suggests that even the use of the ears 
has become repugnant. The only people who seem to 
do much with the public in its present apathy are 
mattress manufacturers and morticians. 

I have been holding my bird-glasses on business con- 
ditions for many years, but I do not recall any period 
when there has been such wholesale inertia. Driving 
along the highway the other day I saw a sign set up 
in the road: MeN at Work. After watching the job 
a moment, I saw that men were indeed there; but 
without the sign to tell you, you never would have 
surmised they were at work. I wonder, by the way, 
what has become of that good old warning: Tuis IS 
my Busy Day. I haven’t seen that sign for months. 
As far as I can ascertain, the only line nowadays that 
is ever busy is the telephone line—when you are in a 
hurry. I tell you the world is tuckered out. 

College professors may smile at this “amateurish” 
reason for such a “complicated economic phenomenon 
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as an industrial depression”; but my reasoning is 
correct, nevertheless. The natural resources of the 
United States are as great to-day as they were two 
years ago; the supply of available labor is fully as 
large; more idle capital is ready for investment than 
has been the case for years. There is as much “land, 
labor, and capital’’—what the professor teaches his 
students to be the basis of prosperity—as there ever 
was. The real truth is that “land, labor, and capital” 
may be the ingredients of prosperity, but the country 
never gets prosperous until men have the energy and 
initiative to mix up these three ingredients and put 
them to work. 

Hence I am very serious in urging readers to forget 
the long-winded economic explanations of present 
conditions. Instead, I beg of you to recognize the 
truth; namely, that all the ingredients for prosperity 
are with us. It is only necessary for you and others to 
get busy and mix them up. The difference between 
depression and prosperity is a matter, not of land, 
labor, or capital, or of “‘psychology,” as so many 
think, but of energy. It is physical energy which sup- 
plies faith, ambition, and a desire to be useful. 


When People are “All In” 


It is true that business can be improved only by 
increasing the circulation of money. The circulation of 
money can be increased by advertising; but even so, 
the situation calls urgently for accumulating physical 
wealth. This is the world’s greatest need just now. 
Physical wealth is the foundation of financial wealth. 
This applies to both wage workers and executives, 
especially the heads and owners of businesses. The 
wage worker must work to pay rent, buy clothes, and 
eat, but the business man can “‘let up” if he wishes to 
do so without freezing or starving. How the captains 
of industry feel in 1931 will largely determine what 
they do. What they do will largely determine how 
business is and whether or not you are employed. 

Ordinarily, 80 per cent of people’s purchases are 
bought irrespective of how they feel; but the question 
of the remaining 20 per cent—and it is the presence 
or absence of this element that determines whether 
business is good or bad—is closely bound up with how 
they feel physically. When people are “all in,” they 
are worthless as customers. 

Chronic fatigue makes chronic bears. I recall talking 
with a trader who seemed to have unusual success 
playing, the stock market. I asked him how he ac- 
counted for his apparent ability to pick the tops. He 
replied that whenever the market had advanced he got 
excited, and when he got excited he got sick, and when 
he got sick he always felt like selling. 

Run-down and done-up people don’t feel like buy- 
ing, whether it be a question of securities or of mer- 
chandise. When a customer is out of sorts he is auto- 
matically out of the market. I am told that a person in 
good health is very sensitive to the passage of elec- 
tricity and will readily react to the lightest charge. 
But a sick man will sometimes withstand the most 
amazing shocks. He has the resistance of a hunk of 
glass. Sick people also offer an abnormal buying 
resistance. 

There seems to be an instinct which makes people 
realize in times of stress the need of regaining mental 


equilibrium and recapturing physical poise as a step 
toward economic revival. Nearly every depression has 
seen the development of some fad or novel activity. 
In 1893 it was roller skating. In 1903, the movies. 
In 1907, ping-pong. In 1921, Mah Jong. And in 1930, 
miniature golf. It is my opinion that these diversions, 
to the extent that they help to allay worry and revive 
energy, have done more to cure jhard times than all 
the panaceas of all the economists. A fresh interest that 
takes people out of themselves tends to take them out 
of their troubles—doubly so if it takes them outdoors. 


An Unbeatable Prescription 


This is a modern depression, but it calls for that 
ancient but unbeatable prescription of a sound mind 
in a sound body. Examine into the increased atten- 
dance at certain business and vocational schools, and 
you will find evidence that many of our young people 
are seeking to increase their economic value as never 
before. The harder it is to get and keep a job, the © 
harder they are striving to equip themselves. They 
have sensed the great truth that a period when you 
can’t work for others may be the ideal opportunity to 
work for yourself, preparing yourself to capitalize 
more fully the next period of prosperity. 

Employers who have gained an inkling of this same 
idea can be of great service to the best class of young 
people in their vicinity by giving them exceedingly 
helpful instruction in business. Conditions in your in- 
dustry may be such that you cannot for the present 
help the young people in your neighborhood to earn 
more, but you can help them to learn more. 

A corporation which has been compelled to lay off 
some of its employees-or is operating on part time can 
set up informal classes in its plants. It should be possi- 
ble to pay the carfare of employees temporarily off 
the payroll, bring them together in these classes, and 
instruct them about the corporation’s business, upon 
which their livelihood depends. This plan should not 
be very costly. It would utilize time otherwise wasted, 
and it would help to maintain the morale of men and 
women and save them from the futile misery of hunt- 
ing jobs when there are no jobs to be had. 


The Wealth Most Needed Now 


Moreover, each community should have a public 
“employment clinic” where the workers could regis- 
ter. Each applicant should undergo a physical exami- 
nation, and an effort should be made to remedy any 
handicaps capable of correction. While work is being 
sought, the jobless should be provided with adult edu- 
cation to make them more competent for jobs. In some 
localities this educational work could be carried on at 
night in existing school buildings. 

In a broad way, however, the best thing that indus- 
try can do toward speeding up business is to take ac- 
tive steps to remove that tired feeling which is so 
universal throughout the world to-day. This means 
that “Accumulate Physical Wealth” should be the 
slogan, motto, aim, and goal of every banker, manufac- 
turer, merchant, and housewife. The kind of wealth 
most needed now is energy and initiative. During the 
coming months, in fact, our chief purpose in life 
should be to make our physical fortunes. 





The Farmers’ Way 


By THEODORE G. JOSLIN 





Reduction of acreage, more 


diversified crops, export deben- 
tures, equalization fees, coopera- 
tive marketing — which of these 
hotly debated proposals for agri- 
cultural relief are sound? Mr. 
Joslin, in an extended “swing 
around the circle’? for World’s 
Work, got the viewpoint of all 





interested parties. His conclu- 


sions, and the reasons therefor, 
are summed up in this article. 


tally. Overproduction and faulty distribution 

are responsibile more than anything else for 
the problem that has harassed the nation for a decade. 
It can be solved only by the farmers themselves—the 
more than six million individuals scattered from coast 
to coast who must adjust production to the potential 
consumer demand, if their business is to be placed on a 
firm foundation and made profitable. Equally im- 
portant, they must revolutionize their marketing 
practices, substituting collective action for the in- 
dividual competition in which they have engaged. 

The Federal government is helpless other than to 
make financing easier and to assist in the establish- 
ment of sound codperative organizations. Such legisla- 
tive enactments as the equalization fee and the export 
debenture, for dealing with present-day exportable 
surpluses, are little more than quack remedies. They 
would result only in taking the farmers to the moun- 
tain tops, showing them the world, and casting them 
down again. 

Such proposals contemplate subsidizing the ex- 
portation of excess supplies. Most importing countries 
have embargoes of countervailing duties that would 
defeat the very purpose of the proposals. Moreover 
dumping of surpluses on foreign markets, if permitted, 
would depress world prices to perhaps the extent of 
the subsidy, thereby benefiting no one. American 
producers can help themselves most by restricting 
themselves to the domestic market, thus coming 
within the charmed circle of protection that this gov- 
ernment of itself can give, whatever the world situa- 
tion may be. 

These are the principal conclusions I have reached 
after a survey, beginning early last summer and ex- 
tending into the fall, that carried me from the Atlan- 
tic into the Rockies and from the Canadian border 


A on aly. Over is out of balance fundamen- 


to the southland. The 
“swing around the cir- 
cle” afforded an oppor- 
tunity to secure first- 
hand information from 
dirt farmers and swivel- 
chair experts, heads of 
coéperative organiza- 
tions and those who 
do not believe in the 
“codps,” operators and 
speculators, state officials and the highest of national 
executives. Although marked differences of opinion 
were expressed, there was a surprising unanimity 
regarding the outstanding phases of the problem. 

One dominant school of thought contends that re- 
duction of acreage is of prime importance, certainly 
with respect to wheat and cotton, the crops in a really 
vulnerable position. The necessity of such action, 
it is asserted, is dictated by the inexorable law of 
supply and demand. There are farmers who believe 
this unwritten law is being ruthlessly employed to re- 
duce them to serfdom, but reliable statistics prove 
the contrary. Whatever the product may be, the price 
paid for it is determined by the quantity of it on the 
market and the public need of it. 


Too Much of a Good Thing! 


The supply of wheat in this country and in the world 
greatly exceeds the demand. The same is equally true 
of cotton. Because of the surpluses, the value has 
dropped to the level that the cheaper users will 
pay. 

Study reveals that the principal reasons for the sur- 
pluses are increased acreage and mechanization of 
agriculture. The area devoted to raising wheat in the 
United States last year was larger by 14,000,000 acres 
than it was before the World War. Kansas alone put 
2,000,000 more acres to wheat than it ever did before! 
The inevitable has happened. The carryover totals 
275,000,000 bushels, or an amount equal to about one- 
third of the entire crop, with the price falling below 
the level at which many farmers can pay expenses. 
It is highly significant that the carryover has increased 
rapidly in recent years, being only 90,000,000 bushels 
in 1926. Thus there has been 300 per cent increase in 
this particular in three years. 
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Here Lies Wheat 


The story of the surplus as told at the New York State Terminal Grain 
Elevator, Brooklyn, N. Y. Only a few of the hundreds of loaded barges tied 
up here are shown. The average capacity of these barges is 35,000 bushels. 
More of them are moored at the elevator than ever before in its history. 
This grain is mostly from Canada. Dumping of Russia’s crop in Europe is 
& cause of this idleness and forecasts the end of America’s wheat exports. 
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The situation would not be so desperate if foreign 
markets were open to the surplus, but the truth is the 
world acreage—exclusive of Russia, whieh once was 
the greatest exporter of wheat—exceeds that before 
the war by 42,000,000 acres. This tremendous ex- 
pansion of the industry has built up a world accumu- 
lation of 489,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
272,000,000 in 1926. 


The Farm Board Warning 


The tractor and the combine have brought into 
production vast regions that have not been used here- 
tofore, and tracts comprising from 400 to 4,000 acres 
are the most economical units for wheat raising to-day. 
They are making competition by the owners of smaller 
and more expensive farms and ranches extremely 
difficult. 

The expansion of agriculture has come simultane- 
ously with an industrial transition. Here, too, labor- 
saving devices have been installed. These devices have 
released human beings from arduous effort. Diets have 
changed as occupations have become easier, making 
fat and muscle producing foods a smaller factor than 
ever before. The lighter diets so generally advocated 
by physicians have affected the staple agricultural 
crops adversely—and at the very time of their expan- 
sion. Official figures show that, whereas the prewar 
individual consumption of wheat was five bushels an- 
nually, the present consumption is four and two tenths 
bushels. The shrinkage on such a basis totals nearly 
100,000,000 bushels a year. 

With reduction in acreage offering the only way out, 
Arthur M. Hyde, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
Alexander Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm Board 
made a “ Paul Revere ride” through the Plains states 
last summer, sounding the warning before farm au- 
diences that overproduction presents the greatest of 
dangers. Although many of their listeners were hostile, 
their trip accomplished some of the results they de- 
sired. Statistics compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture show that the winter-wheat acreage this 
year will be smaller by four and one half per cent than 
it was last year. 


Reduced Acreage—or Bankruptcy 


The reduction is not large enough, but it is a begin- 
ning. The time may come when wheat farming will be 
limited to those sections of the country where the 
grain can be raised most cheaply and in the largest 
_ quantities per acre. But any such transition will be 
slow. It is an extremely difficult task to turn farmers 
from one of the easiest crops to grow, but the change 
must come if disaster is to be averted. For neither the 
yield nor the cost of production is uniform. A ruinous 
price for some farmers permits a fair return to others. 
Profit is made on some cheap land brought under cul- 
tivation by the tractor and the combine, even if the 
grain grown on it brings only seventy-five cents a 
bushel. In recent months the price paid at the farm 
has broken below this ridiculously small figure. 

Continuation of such returns cannot but drive tens 
of thousands of farmers into bankruptcy. High-priced 
land cannot be made to pay at such figures. The in- 
come derived is hardly enough to meet the cost of seed, 
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plowing, planting, and harvesting, no account being 
taken of interest on the mortgage; the balance left for 
profit is practically nil. 

However strong the arguments may be that wheat 
must be planted as a rotating crop to benefit the soil, 
market conditions make it plain that much of the land 
now used for wheat will have to be turned to other 
purposes. Objections to the diversified farming thus 
indirectly suggested may explain in part the demand 
for such cure-alls as the equalization fee and the export 
debenture. The prime purpose of these proposals is to 
permit the farmer to go on expanding his acreage and 
increasing his production, selling as much of it as he 
can at a high price in the home market and dumping 
the surplus abroad. 

But because of the world surplus, the foreign mar- 
kets cannot absorb our oversupply, even if they were 
willing to do so. A favorite argument heretofore has 
been that however great the surplus might be, any one 
organization buying and holding 25,000,000 bushels of 
wheat could peg any price it desired. In an effort to 
check the débacle in prices last spring, the Federal 
Farm Board bought 60,000,000 bushels of the 1929 
crop. It did check the decline temporarily, but prices 
have since fallen to a lower level than at any time in 
more than a decade. The very fact that the Board was 
holding that tremendous quantity of grain and would 
have to put it on the market sometime has had a de- 
pressing effect on the market. For the government to 
buy whatever surplus the farmers raise is out of the 
question.. There seems to be no satisfactory alternative 
to the program the Administration is sponsoring for 
reduced acreage. 


Cotton’s Danger Line 


The cotton problem has many similar phases. Al- 
though the total production for the United States and 
the world was smaller during 1930 than in some previ- 
ous years, the carryover in both instances was larger. 
The United States produced 14,828,000 bales in 
1929, as against 16,104,000 in 1925. The carryover, 
however, was 4,322,000 bales, as compared with 
3,414,000 in 1926. The world production was 
26,200,000 bales in 1930, while it was 27,900,000 five 
years ago; the carryover in 1929 was 6,377,000 and, 
in 1926, 5,357,000. 

The South is planting too much cotton. The acreage 
in 1929 was 45,800,000. The danger line is reached 
when the total approximates 40,000,000 acres. Herein 
we have a marked similarity to the wheat problem. 
The excess of about 6,000,000 acres should be turned to 
other uses, including the production of foodstuffs for 
humans and feed for animals on the farms. Few cotton 
growers produce their own necessaries of life to-day. 

In another important particular we have a situation 
that is dangerous to the cotton-growing industry. 
Whereas the wheat grown in this country is about the 
best in the world, much of the cotton is of poor charac- 
ter. We grow too much inferior cotton and not enough 
of the better staples. Recognizing this fact, Congress 
incorporated provisions in the new tariff act to encour- 
age the growing of better grades of cotton as well as to 
enhance diversified farming. These changes in the law, 
together with codperative marketing, are expected to 
result in better conditions for Southern growers. 
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The agricultural difficulties have been accentuated 
by the worst drought in history. The absence of rain in 
some of our great agricultural regions throughout 
much of last summer and fall caused a loss of ap- 
proximately 700,000,000 bushels of corn, reduced the 
hay crop by 12,000,000 tons, destroyed thousands of 
truck gardens, and burned pastures and range. 

This visitation of nature presented little danger of 
famine, so great is our production, but it offered a real 
threat to livestock, the greatest asset of the nation 
next to the land itself. A few months ago it confronted 
an unestimated number of farmers with the threat of 
ruin. To aid them and their families and to prevent the 
calamity of having cattle, hogs, and sheep dumped 
onto the market, President Hoover moved quickly, 
canceling his vacation in the Rockies that he might 
assemble the governors of a dozen stricken states and 
speed plans for relief. 


Drought and Disaster 


Immediate action was taken. National, state, and 
county committees were appointed. Surveys were 
made in each section to get an accurate picture of 
conditions. At the request of the President, the rail- 
roads reduced their rates on hay and feed for livestock 
shipped into counties where drought conditions were 
severe. The Department of Agriculture loaned 
$250,000 to farmers in Oklahoma, Missouri, Virginia, 
and Alabama, making it possible for 
them to do their fall planting. The Red 
Cross distributed seed. Plans were 
drafted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the United States Public Health 
Service and the Red Cross to procure 
cheap but wholesome food for those in 
acute distress. 

Disastrous as the drought has been, 
it may help to solve the problem pre- 
sented by the wheat surplus. The great 
bulk of the corn crop is used ordinarily 
to fatten hogs, cattle, dairy stock, 
horses, and poultry. Although wheat is 
worth more than corn normally, corn 
has been selling recently for more than 
wheat, due to the shortage in the one 
instance and the oversupply in the 
other. 

In the circumstances, some farmers 
have substituted wheat for corn as feed, 
cracking and crushing it and using it in 
combination with hay. Such use will re- 
duce the wheat surplus somewhat, off- 
setting in part the loss of foreign markets. 
The farmer feeding wheat worth seventy 
cents a bushel in the market gets better 
than one dollar for it at the present 
prices paid for livestock. 

Agriculturists emphasize that the loss 
of foreign markets is real with respect 


Loading a barge from the floating elevator at 
Staten Island, N. Y. Agriculture, as no other 
business, affects the prosperity of the world. 
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not only to wheat but to cotton and other products. 
The total volume of agricultural exports from this 
country for the fiscal year ended June 30th last was 
the smallest for any year since 1910, due to lower 
prices and increased competition as well as the ina- 
bility of Europeans to buy because of the world- 
wide depression. An extremely important factor, too, 
is that governments of countries which have been large 
importers of our staple products are encouraging 
home production to meet home demand. 

The distress of farmers, whether caused by boycot- 
ting abroad, by the drought, or by overproc uction, is 
so acute that reopening of the whole agricultural 
controversy in Congress is forecast. It may accomplish 
something, but the chances are it will result in nothing 
but heated words. President Hoover and his agricul- 
tural advisers hold that the government cannot accept 
any of the plans advanced for the handling of export- 
able surpluses. The advocates of relief legislation will 
sponsor only some such principle as is embodied in the 
equalization fee or the export debenture. Even if both 
branches of Congress should enact such legislation, it 
would be vetoed; and it could not be passed over the 
veto. 

In the last analysis the solution is economic, not 
political. That much discussed—and cussed—govern- 
mental agency, the Federal Farm Board, though it 
has made mistakes, has applied itself whole-heartedly 
to the economics of the situation. The Board has been 
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condemned by outstanding proponents of the deben- 
ture proposal, and it has been a disappointment to 
many of the farmers themselves. Evidently it was ex- 
pected to wave some sort of magic wand and, presto! 
to rehabilitate agriculture—at the very moment that 
the nation was experiencing a wave of industrial de- 
pression. 


Wrangling in the Senate 


The Administration believes, however, that the 
organization has accomplished all that could have 
been expected of it, existing circumstances being 
taken into consideration. The changes in personnel 
necessitated by the prospective retirement of Chair- 
man Legge, C. C. Teague, and Sam R. McKelvie do 
not foreshadow changes in policy, except as regards 
any effort to stabilize the prices of outstanding com- 
modities. The futility of this action seems to be in- 
dicated by the experience of the Board last year. 
Its purchases of wheat and cotton, on the basis of 
the market at the time this article is written, repre- 
sent a loss to the government of approximately 
$60,000,000. 

Although the change in personnel promises no other 
change in policy, it offers the real possibility of wran- 
gling in the Senate. The appointment of successors to 
the three men is almost certain to be made the occasion 
of sharp questioning by Western senators who sponsor 
the export debenture. It will give these senators too 
good an opportunity to be missed to attack the Board 
with which they are in violent disagreement. With any 
provocation at all, the whole farm problem will be 
discussed anew. Whether the successors to the men 
who are retiring can be confirmed is a question. 

Turning to conditions which preceded this latest 
of developments, it may be said that the recession of 
business, necessarily limiting the purchasing power of 
the people, has had an adverse affect on the activities 
of the Board, but this does not explain the delay in 
putting agriculture on an equality with industry. The 
explanation is that the Board needs ever so much 
more time to bring about the readjustment than has 
passed since its creation. 


Someone Must Lose 


There may be honest differences of opinion whether 
the Board is on the right track, but study in Washing- 
ton and in the field indicates it should have ample 
opportunity to demonstrate the soundness of its 
program. Figures show surpluses in the two basic 
crops. Why, then, should our farmers, a considerable 
proportion of whom are college graduates and many 
of whom enjoy all modern conveniences, strive to 
compete in world markets with the peasants of other 
lands? Why, indeed, should they attempt to raise more 
foodstuffs than they can possibly sell advantageously, 
world conditions being as they are, when, by producing 
smaller quantities, the return for their effort would be 
as large if not larger than it is to-day? 

If the answer is made that the farmers have the 
land and ought to cultivate it, then the observation is 
in order that the industrial plants of this country lie 
idle whenever the manufactured products exceed 
the demand. What, for instance, would have happened 
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if as many automobiles had been manufactured in 1930 
as in 1929? 

Another observation, still more pertinent, is that 
some if not all the land released from grain and cotton 
production can be turned advantageously to other 
purposes. The tariff act, the most beneficial to agricul- 
ture in all the history of tariff making, offers opportu- 
nity to produce crops that could not be grown and sold 
heretofore in competition with the world. 

The new duty on flax is an example. It is 65 cents 
a bushel to-day, as compared with 40 cents in the act 
of 1922 and 22 cents in 1913. Such protection against 
foreign growers should result in increased acreage 
for this crop. Flax is only one of many nonsurplus 
crops the production of which the new law is expected 
to encourage. The statute should emphasize diversified 
farming as never before. 

Diversification is important, but revolutionizing 
the practices of the farmers is vital also. The Board be- 
lieves its prime task is to help the farmers organize 
so they can control not only their production but their 
marketing. 

If the task should be completed satisfactorily, opera- 
tors and speculators would be quite generally elimin- 
ated. It is only natural that they can see no good at all 
in the plan. Someone always suffers when a new pro- 
gram is inaugurated ; operators and speculators happen 
to be “it” in this instance. Injustice, of course, should 
not be done. The prime consideration is whether the 
change will be sufficiently beneficial to the great body 
of the people to justify the change. 


Coédperation Does Help 


A complaint is heard times without number that the 
spread between what the farmer is paid for his product 
and what the consumer is charged for it is altogether 
too great. The farmer believes he is not paid enough, 
and the consumer is firmly convinced he pays too 
much. Here is a case in point. While in Kansas last 
July, I visited a farm some thirty miles from the near- 
est city. The friend with whom I was traveling wanted 
some eggs. He bought six dozen for 75 cents, or slightly 
less than 13 cents a dozen. That meager sum was 
all the farmer was receiving for his eggs, which he was 
shipping to New York. Recourse to market quotations 
for that day revealed that eggs were selling for 60 cents 
a dozen in New York—and the freight rate on eggs 
shipped from Kansas to New York averages only 
three cents a dozen! 

The Board is concerned, not with the consumer but 
the farmer. It believes it can help him immeasurably 
by revolutionizing organization and distribution. So 
far as organization is concerned, it is encountering 
difficulties. The farmer is nothing if not an individual- 
ist, and the lesson of codperation is difficult for him to 
learn. 

There is ample proof, however, that farmers benefit 
when they do resort to codperation. The California 
Walnut Growers’ Association, controlling 90 per cent 
of the walnuts produced in this country, sold the entire 
1929 crop, the second largest in history, at firm prices. 
The dairy industry, which has many codperative 
organizations, has escaped much of the depression 
obtaining in other agricultural enterprises. A third 
instance is provided by the California citrus industry, 
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Wheat being unloaded from a barge at the Brooklyn, N. Y., terminal by means of a 
“leg” or bucket conveyor. The “leg” can handle about 80,000 bushels of grain in an 
hour. Hence even boats with a 60,000-bushel capacity are emptied in a short time. 


75 per cent of which is controlled by the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. Thorough organization has 
permitted the handling of nearly a normal volume at 
gvud prices. 

From the Administration point of view, such action 
offers the only solution of the problem confronting 
the American farmers. Therefore it is pushing the 
movement. It has helped bring into being the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, with a capital of 
$10,000,000; the American Cotton Codperation As- 
sociation, with a capital of $30,000,000; and the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, which has a 
million-dollar central sales agency. Another million- 
dollar organization is the National Livestock Marketing 


Association. All told, advances of $280,000,000 have 
been made by the Board since it began function- 
ing. Of this sum, about $180,000,000 have been repaid. 

Secretary Hyde stated the objective of the Board 
clearly when he said: 


The Farm Board would set up great lighthouse institutions 
for the farmers—farmer-owned, farmer-controlled, and 
farmer-financed—which shall serve agriculture as the Federal 
Reserve System serves finance, as Standard Oil serves as pace- 
maker for the oil industry, and as United States Steel serves 
for steel. It would, as soon as those institutions are paid for 
by the farmers, turn them over to the farmers themselves, 
to be as independent of the Farm Board or of the government 
as any other corporation in the land. (Continued on Page 86) 
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delightful church in which Spanish architecture 

had been reduced by the Indians to something 
modernistic, without the strained affectation that 
ruins so much modernistic building. There was a large 
plaza, surrounded by the little houses painted with 
cheerful colors: a mild sky-blue verging towards tur- 
quoise, warm brownish-pink, and creamy white. 

We visited an old man, a friend of Dozier’s, for the 
sake of meeting him and to find out how we could 
avoid the motor road to Santa Clara. He had a deeply 
lined, strong face full of humor, the gray hair disor- 
dered in wisps under his headband. Now first we heard 
Tewa spoken—a strong, clanging language, full of 
nasal tones, manly and not without charm but rather 
inappropriate to those neat, compact people. 

He joked and laughed, punctuating his remarks with 
taps on a drum he had just finished making. Dozier 
he regarded as a Tewa; the other young man was a 
tourist, or perhaps Spanish, since he spoke Spanish 
readily. What, then, was the young woman? White 
perhaps, perhaps Comanche. He roared with laughter. 
So we wanted to avoid the motor road, did we? We 
were two young rips who had run off with a girl and 
didn’t want to meet her parents. He laughed again, 
and beat on the drum delightedly. You turn aside 
here, follow this stream, and so on, keeping well away 
from the road most of the time. 

We gave him cigarettes and shook hands. His bois- 
terous humor followed us out the door, accompanying 


[titi was our first pueblo. We rode in past a 
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remarks in Tewa and bad Spanish. It faded away to a 
faint sound of laughter and a catchy rhythm tapped 
out on a drum, like one’s memory of Indians. 

Less excited than the first day, still not completely 
broken in, we found the trail long and the sun hot 
before we passed San Ildefonso and finally camped, 
tired and oppressed by rain, on the far side of the Rio 
Grande. There was much wind to drive sand against 
us like a stinging, gritty fog, so that we put handker- 
chiefs over our mouths, ducked our heads, and concen- 
trated on keeping the mules going against their instinct 
to drift before the storm. The names on mail boxes, 
the scattered settlements, were all Spanish, with 
gestures towards our manner—“José Antonio 
Gallegos, General Merchandize [sic] and Feed; Todo 
lo Necesario para la Baraja,” over a corner store. 


Among the Pueblos 


Santa Clara was our objective, and we were glad to 
reach it next day, to rest and stretch, cook over a 
stove, and sleep careless of rain and driving sand be- 
hind good adobe walls. We were lazy about sight- 
seeing, content with a general impression of a village 
much like others, a variant on the same church, and 
always, counterbalancing it, the two huge, window- 
less kivas, homes of the old religion. The church is 
delicious and old, and with it some good things came 
into Pueblo life. But the kiva is timeless; it belongs 
to the first ancestor who started planting corn, and to 
the young man returned from school. 
When the kiva and what it stands for 











are abandoned, the Pueblo Indian will 
be something less. 

This was Dozier’s village, and through 
him we had an introduction for which we 
could not otherwise have hoped. We met 
a variety of people; best of all, his rel- 
atives. We stepped into a warm family 
circle—grandparents, cousins, uncles— 
with whom we could surmount to some 
degree the barrier which stands between 
picturesque people and those who, they 
know, have come to look at them. 

The grandfather fascinated us. A man of 
over ninety-five, still strong in the respect 
of his children, his features were full of 
character, with a high nose and fine mouth; 
and the creamy-white hair that fell to 


Pueblo Indian women, as painted 
by Fred Kabotie, a Hopi Indian. 
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Head of a Pueblo girl, painted near Santa Fe by A. Katherine Skeele. 


his shoulders was really beautiful. He had been a 
great maker of songs and had only recently passed on 
his position as composer to one of his sons. He took us 
for granted, was neither curious nor indifferent. His 
chief interest was in his grandson who was going on so 
long a trip, and he boasted a little of journeys he had 
made in his youth. 

It is rather appalling to think of living as these 
people do, their houses jammed together, their goings 
and comings, their very states of mind, known to 
everyone, and their lives in great measure subject to 
community control. If would be impossible for most of 
us, and even among the Indians intimacy sometimes 
produces feuds; but on the whole their lives are har- 
monious, their atmosphere is peaceful. This is partly 
because of their stable natures, but more because since 
ancient times it has been bred into them to live as 
parts of a whole, units neatly fitted into a design. They 
have individuality, plenty of it, but the individual by 
himself is incomplete; his fullest life comes when act- 
ing as part of the whole. 

The early Spaniards gave the neighboring village of 
San Juan the epithet de los Caballeros; because of 
their honesty and gentility they rated those who 
dwelled there caballeros, gentlemen, even though they 
wore no trousers. 

That character remains to-day in all the Tewa vil- 
lages. The Navajos have no manners and a gorgeous 


manner, the Hopis are smoothly polite and bourgeois, 
the Keres rather sullen; but the Tewas are gentlemen, 
combining dignity and self-respect with good manners 
and adding that essential kindness which makes polite- 
ness real. It is a surprising experience for a white 
couple to be received by a Santa Clara lady who makes 
conversation until she has put her guests at their ease 
with the gracious effortlessness and tact of a perfect 
New York hostess entertaining foreigners. 


A Neglected Citizenry 


The men are vigorous, with plenty of humor, fond of 
giving things to their friends, and considerate. When 
we parted from one he would tell Dozier, “I hope your 
trip goes well,’ and then to us, in English, “I hope 
you have a good trip.” 

Not that they are all angels. Take, for instance, 
Santiago, the much-photographed governor of Santa 
Clara, figurehead of a real political machine, the 
priestly group that rules the viliage through the con- 
servative party. This man is in many ways an old 
fraud. Picturesquely dressed, venerable, he receives 
impressed visitors and suavely sells them his latest 
picture. For a little more it is possible to persuade him 
to don a headdress and pose for your own camera. 

Santa Clara, in splitting into progressives and con- 
servatives, followed the lines of the old ceremonial 
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division of Winter people and Summer people, so that 
their parties meet in the kivas and compete in putting 
on dances as well as in politics. Party feeling runs high, 
and there seems no way of bringing the factions to- 
gether. Affiliation, as with us, is largely a matter of 
birth, but in time the returning scholars will increas- 
ingly go over to the progressive side, until finally the 
resistance to the white man’s civilization is wholly 
ended. 

Save that they have no vote, many are competent 
citizens now, educated, prepared to assume civic 
burdens and to take the education of their children 
out of the Federal government’s hands. They are the 
material for a citizenry of which any state might be 
proud. 

Education does not seem to harm their character, 
any more than driving a car seems to prevent their 
adherence to the old religion. Left to themselves, or 
with intelligent guidance, they are capable of selecting 
what is best of their own to retain, of ours to adopt. 

Their most serious danger now is from tourists. 
These villages make an important part of their income 
through selling their products, chiefly pottery, to 
visitors who are brought to them in bus loads by the 
many tourist companies. These tourists have built up 
the practice of throwing coins to children, of hiring 
Indians just to be Indian, or to put on dances, and of 
offering sums varying from twenty-five cents to a 
dollar to them for letting themselves be photographed. 
To a poor man—and these Indians are poor—the 
temptation is real, and the result has been what 
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amounts to a form of beggary and a good deal of the 
circus side show. 

Many of the best Indians feel that the whole busi- 
ness is degrading, but they don’t know what to do 
about it. Santo Domingo has taken to hostility; at 
Isleta an able governor threatened a large tourist com- 
pany with exclusion from the village if it would not 
restrain visitors from making beggars of the children. 

The Indian Bureau is bringing the Indians material 
advancement in all forms, the travel organizations 
are bringing them trade; but to keep their characters 
in the face of exploiting civilization they are left to 
save themselves. 


Leaving Santa Fe Behind 


Up Santa Clara Canyon under pines that were too 
fragrant at noon, to the right over a steep scramble toa 
dim cart track in broken country, we rode out of reach 
of motors, feeling that we had put Santa Fe really 
behind us, that adventure had begun. 

Steep climbs, dips into short valleys, and more steep 
climbs brought us onto a rolling upland, open, brown 
and dry, ringed in on this side and on that with blue- 
green mountains having flat tops and steep, stepped 
sides that made a definite, patterned horizon. Here and 
there we passed sheep and half-wild horses, curious to 
watch us and quick to run. There was an extraordinary 
feeling of the Central American highlands, the sense 
of altitude, the space, the warm air with an inter- 
woven texture of crisp coolness. The cart track was 
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Spanish houses at Abiquiu, painted by Oliver La Farge. 
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sometimes almost invisible; again it assumed the clear- 
ness of a road. 

We reached houses, a few little blocks of mud, 
almost indistinguishable from Indian construction 
save that each stood alone, near where its spring made 
a brilliant patch of green between dark areas of tilled 
soil. Idle-seeming men gave us di- 
rections in Spanish, their dogs 
rushed out fiercely, they and their 
wives stood in their yards to watch 
us go. 

The settlement disappeared, the 
upland went on unchanging. We 
saw other groups now and again 
in the distance. Railroads seemed 
far indeed; here too was a world 
to explore. 

We camped by Vallecitos. The 
villagers showed us where the 
best water was, where a little 
grass could be found, making 
us feel that it was not only all 
right for us to camp there but 
that they were glad to have us. 
A man visited our camp fire 
and sat on his haunches. He was 
rustic, almost loutish, with the quiet motions of 
an outdoor man and much good will. He watched 
everything with interest, asking those amazing, 
naively direct questions devoid of all offense that seem 
to be characteristic of the Spanish. How old is your 
wife? Where did you learn Spanish? Where are you 
going? What for? Why do you carry a knife like that? 


Not Foreigners—Americans! 


It had been a dry spring, water and grass were 
scarce, so we pushed on. We went down to a lesser alti- 
tude along a steep, rocky descent where the mules, who 
hate going downhill when they are laden, wandered 
with fiendish ingenuity. Below was desert, harsh and 
dry, big angular formations of colored dirt that hit us 
in the face, dust rising above our heads in pillars. A 
tired man on a tired horse asked if our graces had seen 
a stray pinto mare. We met a family in a wagon, our 
respective dust clouds mingling in a gray haze shot 
with gold specks, through which one saw the brown 
mother under a big sombrero, the brown children, the 
brown unshaven father, the straining horses, big, 
creaking wheels, and piles of goods. 

Abiquiu stood on a series of natural, orange-red 
terraces, with higher cliffs on two sides, a glimpse 
through the gorge of the Rio Chama to more cliffs, 
ted clay in perpendicular ridges, golden-gray rocks, 
and in the narrow bottom land always the sharp con- 
trast of irrigated fields. The houses, keeping the high 
levels, were flat-topped and large, and toned with the 
color of the soil. There was a stone church, enlarged 
with wood and again with corrugated iron, with a 
crazy belfry slapped on. The wood had weathered 
to a luminous, velvety gray, the iron to wonderful dull 
reds, browns, orange, and purple. 

Dozier went to look for friends, and arranged a 
camping place under apple trees and flowering roses, 
with pasture for the horses in a squishy meadow. 
We spread out under the trees and listened to the 





Lone shepherd of San Joaquin, 
as sketched by Oliver La Farge. 


water in the irrigation ditch and watched the leaves 
against the sky and contemplated a whole day of 
staying still, eating a regular lunch, overhauling 
equipment, even bathing. 

From the orchard’s edge the barren hillside rose 
steeply to the blocky, solid houses along the ridge 
against the uncompromising blue 
sky. It did not look like Mexico, 
New or Old, but like pictures 
one sees, taken looking across 
toward Toledo in Spain. It was 
foreign, yet it belonged; we and 
our kind were the foreigners. 

There is reason why these peo- 
ple should object to being called 
Mexicans, and not only because 
in our provincial, arrogant mouths 
the word implies contempt. They 
were here first. They laid the 
foundations of civilization on 
which we have built; their lan- 
guage, their ways are native to 
their state. They say they are 
Americans, and by that mean, 
as we do, native citizens of this 
country. Yet in politics they are 
accused of a narrow, local attitude, of obstructionism 
and lack of sense of the common welfare. 

Well, faced by Anglo-Americans with the impetus 
of forty-seven other states at their back, who frankly 
despise them and who would, mostly, gladly be rid of 
all ‘‘Mexicans,” they need localism and stubbornness. 
True, they are ignorant and backward, but no more so 
than is the case in many other rural sections of this 
country, nor are their politics more corrupt. It 
may be useless to attempt artificially to preserve in- 
dividuality, customs, songs, in this day when the 
world is moving irresistibly toward one single pattern; 
but a policy which makes a great body of long- 
established citizens feel suspicious toward the com- 
monwealth, which attempts to give them the status of 
foreigners, is surely a mistake. 


Stronghold of Old Customs 


They stole Juan Dios from the Navajos in a counter 
raid and brought him up a Christian. Old now, a patri- 
arch among tall sons, he lives in a rambling group of 
low stone houses, strong for defense and lonely, as 
though the forgotten Navajo inside him still tolerated 
no limits to his elbow room. Beyond his ranch the 
country stretches on interminably, fairly flat plateaus 
broken by dry washes. 

It was surprising to see signs of fairly recent 
travel in the trail. Hills closing in forced us to the left, 
into the narrow Chama Valley, full of the roar of the 
flooded river. We camped in perhaps the most beauti- 
ful place we had ever seen, a space of good grass and 
cedars by the river, feeling again after too much 
stopping by towns and ranches the pleasure of being 
alone, the unsteady light of our big fire making a 
familiar circle in a wilderness. 

We crossed a motor-proof bridge: “It trembles, but 
you can cross it all right.” Trembles was a mild word; 
the bridge swung like a hammock, with the river deep 
and tumultuous below. Thence we followed a winding 
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tributary which we crossed and recrossed by fords. It 
was beautiful to see the mules picking their way over 
rocks invisible in the belly-high, brown water, each 
footstep a work of art, with the force of the river so 
strong that even though they stood on solid bottom 
they were pushed diagonally downstream. It was 
hard to imagine how people got across with loaded 
wagons. 


Unstudied Hospitality 


An L of decaying buildings, the chief one re- 
lapsing piecemeal from the splendor of two stories 
and a wooden roof, was San Joaquin, tenanted by 
one shepherd, old, stooped, ragged, his clothes and skin 
and beard all toned down to dust colors. He sat with 
his dog in the shade of one wall, hardly moving his 
head as we approached, looking out over the wide 
area of hard, bare brown dirt where the sheep were 
bedded down at night. Beyond were cottonwood trees 
by the river, and hills any one of which, if you could 
move it to the East, would be famous for its grandeur. 
Speech came slowly to the old man—a mumbled patois, 
the words hardly passing clear of his beard. 

I asked him, “Are you not lonely here?” 

He answered, “ Pues, que haremos?—What shall we 
do, then?” 

Farther into the hills we reached Chupadero, where 
two canyons joined—long, dark, inclosing walls, 
ridge behind ridge—and on the lower terraces and 
along the river bottom a pleasant fertility, and the in- 
conspicuous houses, each with its rustic colonnade, 
strings of red chile peppers along the wall, a few 
flowers. 

An elderly man urged us to stop for the night 
and dine with him. When we declined he gave us 
minute instructions for the trail, drawing on the 
ground, explaining beyond all possibility of error. 
As we passed another house a man came to the door 
and stared. He asked us where we were going. To the 
Jicarilla Apache, we said. “‘That is a long road. Come 
in and have some coffee.” 


The Real Arcadia 


The country stretches on and on to the westward, 
settlements and lonely houses and vast areas of semi- 
desert grazing land. It is difficult to travel in at best; 
in a dry year like this we were lucky to find a little 
grass, water enough for our absolute needs. This is the 
real Arcadia, not the Dresden-china myth but the 
hard mountain country that the Greeks described. It 
has the simplicity and peace from which the myth 
developed, but also the tough shepherds, the hidden 
villages, the hard life, remorseless exposure to stinging 
snow and broiling sun, rude dialects, poor fare. The 
people are not ranchers or farmers; they have the real 
stamp of peasantry, one with their soil, established 
through centuries, yet still retaining a largeness of the 
frontier, a wildness of Arcadia. 

We arrived at a ranch one evening, seeking permis- 
sion to camp. The young woman swept my wife into 
the house with a flood of sociability, completely un- 
daunted by the lack of a common language, while 
Dozier and I went to look for the husband. We found 
him plowing, a strong man, his forearms a sculptors’ 
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model as he lifted the plow. He had a good forehead, 
well-cut nose, strong chin, firm mouth, and deep brown 
eyes. His black hair was curly, his skin a warm 
bronze. He should have been cast in bronze, but one 
would have thought the statue too idealized. 

She made us a stack of tortillas for supper. When it 
came time to pay, there was an impasse. “I don’t 
know business,” she said, and turned to him. “I don’t 
know tortillas,” he said, and they both looked em- 
barrassed. We asked, “‘ Who is boss inside the house?” 
He pointed to her, and they both laughed, and he 
found his tongue for an obvious, simple joke. She 
meditated, and finally asked for twenty-five cents— 
“Gf you don’t think that’s too high.” 

Long before we came to it, we were told of the rich- 
ness of the American ranch on the edge of the Jicarilla 
Apache Reservation. Wide holdings, cattle, sheep, 
farms, timber, an amazing property, though perhaps 
overvalued by people to whom Creesus would probably 
have a thousand dollars. We looked forward to a re- 
ception in our own language, and the familiar, careless 
kindness of Westerners; since we arrived at Santa 
Clara we had met no one to whom English was 
native. 


Mexicans Preferred 


The trail led through an abandoned lumber camp, 
one of the most mournful sights one could possibly 
imagine. A couple of big houses still stood, ugly with 
neglect. There was a barn of sorts, an amorphous 
brick pile where the mill had stood, a grotesque moun- 
tain of sawdust. There were the remains of a narrow- 
gauge railroad, and by it, acre upon acre, the founda- 
tion posts and shattered walls of the workmen’s 
shacks. It was a crazy, desolate expanse of broken 
boards, bits of furniture, pans with their bottoms 
rusted through, soaked and rotten bits of discarded 
clothing. 

The ranch buildings stood on their own road, be- 
tween rounded, green hills. There was a well of sweet 
water, haystacks, many buildings, barns, stables, 
bunkhouses; and the ranch house itself covered with 
vines. 

Three men, very Anglo-Saxon, sat on the step 
of a small sedan, chewing straws. We had grown ac- 
customed to Mexicans, we expected them to take off 
hats to a lady. These men stayed sitting. They regis- 
tered no enthusiasm at all. There was a deserted bunk- 
house we could use if we wanted. 

The youngest showed us to it; it was filthy, the beds 
sagged, the floor was covered with old shoes. The 
young man said their dog was no good, it was too 
friendly to strangers. They would sell us hay and eggs, 
we could use a corral. It looked like rain, but we 
thought we would camp outside the ranch gate. I 
asked the boss, as we stood by his wood pile, where we 
could get firewood. 

“We haven’t any you could use, but there are some 
shacks up there about half a mile. You could take 
some boards from them.” 

I thanked him. 

Later the boss came to our camp and talked in a 
desultory way. Perhaps he just needed practice to be- 
come human, but he needed a lot. We wished we had 
found Mexicans. 
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“You fellows seem to be try- 
ing to put our President in 
a bad position.” 





BATTLE of BUSINESS for PROFITS 


By DONALD WILHELM 


Author of “Financing the Family,” “King Kilowatt,” “The Story of Steel,” etc. 


* HE fact is,” said the president of this company to 
his board of directors as he wearily finished reading 
his annual report and sank into his seat at the end 

of the table, “we have had a very unsatisfactory year.” 

There was a pause big with meaning. 

Then a director, a harsh, belligerent, ambitious individ- 
ual such as you find as a rule among the members of any 
board of directors, began: 

“I don’t understand, Henry. The plant’s been operating 
pretty steadily. The stuff’s been: moving out. People got 
to have it. You say collections are slow but not bad at 
that. We’ve had no new financing. No new construction of 
extensions either! We’ve always made money . . .” 

Then more, much more! And worse, much worse! End- 
ing with a groan: 

“You say it means passing our dividend!” 

The president, a hard-working and now very tired- 
looking man of advanced years, replied, “It’s either that 
or going into reserves.” 

Then came a deluge of questions, such as: 

“Have you been buying on a falling market? 

Well, what about your inventory, then? Are you over- 

stocked? Is your inventory properly balanced? ns 

What about your sales force? What about the different 

lines and territories. Do you know exactly which 

salesmen and lines and territories are bringing in profits 
and which are in the red? . . .” 

The president had never had to answer such questions 
before because he had always shown a profit. Now, with 
the tide of profit at ebb, he was badgered with searching 
questions, many of which he could not answer. And that’s 
how it usually is—the test of management comes at a time 
of crisis; just as the test of one’s body comes at a time of 
sickness, or as the test of a ship comes in a storm at sea; 
because the sea, like competition in business nowadays, has 
no mercy for ignorance, carelessness or blundering; asks, 
and grants, no quarter. 

So here at last, in this meeting of directors, came the 
dread suggestion of disaster, of failure, of change in man- 
agement to boot! 

But sometimes, in such crises, there is at least one man 
with a cool head who knows that in any argument the 
common sense revealed is usually in inverse ratio to the 
heat engendered. And in this case it so happens that | 
know, rather intimately, the man who directly saved this 


situation. Something of a genius of a manufacturer, he is 
one of that rare and enviable breed who seem able, with 
comparative ease, to manage almost any business success- 
fully; one, in short, of the small group who are going a 
long way toward putting management on a kind of pro- 
fessional, or scientific basis. “Executives, like pilots,” he 
once told me, “are of three kinds. There are those that 
‘ride’ a ship without knowing or recognizing its limita- 
tions; those that are ‘ridden by’ their ship and never 
know just where ‘they’re at’, and those who, like Lind- 
bergh, are part of their ship—its brain and nervous 
system!” Also it may help to make this man real to you 
to add that apparently he hasn’t a thing to do except to 
pass on matters of policy, after glancing over a letter-size 
sheet that tells him everything about the business of the 
day before. This he refers to as his navigation log. He 
knows how to navigate, you see. 

So it was a relief, as well as a lesson, for this director 
to take the floor, to smile and to say: 

“You fellows seem to be trying to put our president in 
the position of the hotel clerk whom I asked ‘Have you 
got an encyclopedia?’ The clerk answered, ‘No, but what 
is it you’d like to know?’ ” 

That cleared the air a bit, so he went on: 

“Henry’s made a lot of money for us. He’ll make a lot 
more. The only criticism I’ve got of Henry is that he won’t 
go abroad with me, won’t even play golf! He works too 
hard, that’s it! Just as I did when I came in from the corn 
fields of lowa years ago, organized my company and set 
up my steel-stamping business. I got straight-line produc- 
tion in my plant before a lot of the fellows you hear 
about, because it was just good common sense to arrange 
my machines and to route my material in straight-line 
fashion. I didn’t make money, though. | never would have 
made money if a smart young fellow hadn’t come to me 
one day and said, ‘You’ve got straight-line production in 
your plant, but not in your office! You don’t seem to real- 
ize that a dollar saved in the plant, where you can see 
and touch and handle material, is no more important than 
a dollar saved in some other department of your business. 
That means,’ this smart young Comptometer representa- 
tive went on, ‘that your office, the control center, fact- 
finding center for your whole business—isn’t so well 
organized as your plant. I can see that, just by walking 
through your office and by the paper work heaped up on 
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your own desk. Yet you'll have to admit that your office 
ought to be better organized, if anything, than your plant, 
because facts are so darned elusive. Well I said to myself, 
‘This man is smart! | hate paper work anyway. And I’m 
tired of going by guess and b’gosh!’ So | encouraged him 
to ask me just such questions as you fellows have been 
asking Henry here, and finally | told him to take off his 
coat and not bother me with anything except a recom- 
mendation or a plan. 

“Now, gentlemen, I’m free to admit that I don’t know 
anything about the facts underlying our situation here. 
But I do know that you’ve got to have control, because 
it’s the limiting factor in the size and profit earnings of 
any organization. But I ask you, how are you going to 
have such control without complete and dependable cur- 
rent information? 

“That’s why, before you fellows make a bad situation 
worse, | move that we adjourn so that Henry can have a 
chance to work out a plan with such a young fellow as 
I’ve told you about. I’m for him and the company he 
represents _ 

Il 


N OW let me say that this episode is not fantastic. It’s 
real—about the realest thing that ever happened, to 
Henry. In fact it is almost typical—one reason why some 
corporation presidents are old for their years and others 
manage to have a good time! Anyone knows you've got 
to use labor-savers such as the Comptometer in billing, in- 
ventory, payroll, cost, distribution and such office prob- 
lems! But the answer to that is, to quote a favorite 
phrase of Herbert Hoover, “Reorganization of machines 
and methods is, in any alert organization, a continuous 
problem.” 

Likewise there are executives who, like many house- 
wives, are so hard put just to “keep up with life” that they 
cannot, or will not, provide themselves with information 
by which to chart a course. They are not navigators, able- 
bodied seamen though they may be, because they haven’t 
means to get, more or less automatically, information 
which tells them precisely when and where they are off 
their course. The huge waste elimination program origi- 
nated in the Department of Commerce by Secretary 
Hoover, with whom | then worked as a personal assistant, 
revealed literally hundreds of such situations, thanks 
largely to the impetus he gave to studies of costs. 

Again, I can point to a large and long-established de- 
partment store whose executives “got the best of” many 
problems and losses by the use of just such a Comptometer 
representative as our friend described at the beginning 
of this article. This store was around four days behind- 
hand on its daily summaries covering on the average 
around 30,000 transactions which, as handled in accordance 
with the needs of cashiers, departments, and classes, meant 
approximately 150,000 “sets.” Consequently when the 
peak-load periods occurred, final clearances were not avail- 
able to the executives short of whole weeks. Therefore 
operating costs were excessive, the even flow of work was 
delayed, and there was such a sense of clutter as a 
bank, for instance, could not tolerate for a day. And 
this situation might have continued save for the advent 
of a “Comptometer man” who, without charge for his 
services as an analyst, saved this store approximately 
$25,000 annually in office costs and space, and indirectly 
saved it much more by making complete summaries of 
each day’s work available at 10:30 the following morning 
and complete summaries of the largest sales available 
within four days. 

Ill 


oo these illustrations of Comptometer service are 
not fantastic but are typical—a few from hundreds 
that are readily available. 

For the fact is, much as the Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 


ing Company seems inclined to hide its lights under 
a bushel, the wonderful little machine called the Comp- 
tometer, along with the various services supplied with 
it, represents far and away the most helpful educational 
effort sponsored by any private company, in any industry, 
anywhere in the world today. In other words, though 
I have knocked about Europe and spent one week or 
so of every month for six years investigating a different 
industry, while doing this long series of industrial articles, 
I have found no trace of any company so completely de- 
voted to assisting businesses of all kinds. 

That’s its main job. There its success, as well as that of 
the numberless companies it serves, resideth! 

What it deems good business, you see, is not merely the 
production, and selling of a little machine but it is the 
perfecting of.these services as well. 

Its salesmen, for instance, are all trained men. They are, 
to begin with, for the most part accountants, or graduates 
from the offices of insurance, public-utility, railroad, 
manufacturing or other companies with specialized ac- 
counting problems and procedures. But no matter what 
their past experience and future promise may be, they 
are required to attend the sales school maintained by 
the makers of the Comptometer. 

In addition, they must know all about up-to-date office 
practice along with many other subjects of direct practical 
usefulness in point of office economy. 

Then, too, their day’s work is of a kind that I would 
value highly because, in going from industry to industry, 
I find comparison of men and methods is an education in 
itself. Moreover, these men are everywhere met with the 
challenge, “Show us a better way! We'll buy the Comp- 
tometer only if and when you can prove to us beyond 
question that you can save us money!” Hence their inter- 
ests and those of the companies they serve are in large 
measure identical; and they are all the more helpful be- 
cause they come to each situation with a fresh point of 
view, well-informed, unrestricted by traditions and rou- 
tines and customs that often are barriers to accounting 
efficiency. 

Still that isn’t all—nor is it nearly as important as the 
Comptometer chain of schools conducted under supervision 
of Felt & Tarrant. 

For wherever there is a Comptometer office, there is 
also a Comptometer school for operators, not to mention 
teachers assigned from such a school to teach employees 
of any company using Comptometers, in their own 
offices. And in the United States and Canada alone there 
are more than a hundred such Comptometer schools, and 
though you travel to Calcutta, India or Santiago, Chile; 
to London, England or Melbourne, Australia; to Berlin, 
Paris or any of thirty-eight other foreign points, there 
also you find Comptometer schools teaching the gospel of 
business efficiency. 

The fact is, the Comptometer schools in the United 
States alone, many of which have instructors who are 
college or normal school graduates, provide intensive 
vocational training—and thereby provide professions or 
at any rate careers—to approximately 40,000 carefully 
selected young folk during every typical year. 

In itself this is an achievement full of meaning to 
American business. Add, that since 40,000 is almost twice 
as many as there are students of all kinds in the largest 
of our state universities—and by that I mean the largest 
of all universities—it may at once be said that this chain 
of Comptometer schools comprises the largest system of 
commercial vocational training in the world. Add thirty- 
eight foreign schools, with directors virtually all trained 
in America, and this total of 40,000 is increased ap- 
proximately one third. Now add the fact that in the 
United States there are hundreds of public, parochial 
schools and colleges giving Comptometer instruction, and 
then you realize how useful, how essential, how important 
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to business all over the world the Comptometer has come 
to be. So efficiently do the schools of this chain select and 
train operators and so intelligently are records kept and the 
requirements of customers met—without service charge to 
either customer or operator, mind you—all calls for full- 
time or part-time operators can be, and are, answered at 
once. As a matter of fact, although these schools answer 
hundreds of thousands of calls in the course of a typical 
year, the superintendent tells me that, varied as are the 
whims of employers, in barely one percent of all cases do 
the operators first provided need to be replaced! 

And why all this unique, world-wide effort? What does 
it mean to business? 

For one thing, there probably never was a period when 
accurate and timely figure information possessed the sig- 
nificance it does today. 

Figures of a kind and convenience once sufficed. But 
today figure records must not only be accurate, but timely, 
comprehensive and interpretative, in order to cope with 
present-day rapid transitions. And remember these figures 
must be produced at the lowest possible cost. 
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She answers, “You say the machine can’t do it!” Then 
she laughs, makes a few quick-fingered passes and says, 
“Here it is!” 

I like to tell her, “Of course you can figure interest, and 
trial balances, payrolls, costs, prorating, but how much 
will 26 yards of cloth 27 inches wide cost at $5.25 a square 
yardp” And again she answers in a moment, “Here it is!” 

But I’m only a writer! If you are a textile manufac- 
turer and want to know how many yards of 6-ounce duck 
you can get from 9850 pounds of cotton; or if you are a 
dairyman and want to know how much milk and how 
much cream you'll need for 60 pounds of mixture to test 
11% percent when the milk tests 4 percent and the cream 
tests 28%; or if you are an engineer and want to know 
how many bricks you'll need for a certain wall thus and 
so large; or if you are a lumberman, or a railroad man 
bartering with a lumberman, or a public-utility examiner 
cross-questioning a railroad man about:the valuation of 
property—well it doesn’t much matter what you are or 
what your worst problems in arithmetic may be, a Comp- 
tometer operator can almost instantly, therefore economi- 





Comptometer Department—The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, in which the company has 


centralized the routine calculating work of the pay roll, timekeeping and cost divisions. 


IV 


SKILL. in this art called Comptometry, implies a great 

deal more than unsurpassed speed and precision. It 
implies not only understanding and application of the 
mathematics of commerce but the swift, sure use of short 
cuts known, but ordinarily seldom if ever used. It im- 
plies familiarity with an almost endless range of office 
problems and forms and no little knowledge of the science 
of accounting, including appreciation of the fact that in 
the ever-changing scene of business control, segregation 
of all figuring from all recording is the order of the day. 
Likewise, though I do not know how it is with you, I’ve 
got many a thrill from watching. this amazing little 
machine reveal why mental work in figuring simply can- 
not begin to keep pace with business economics (a word, 
by the way, that in the Greek means good housekeeping). 
In fact I like to tease a skilled Comptometer operator by 
saying, for instance, “Of course you can add, and subtract 
and divide, but you can’t give me the square root and the 
cube root of this figure . . .” 


cally, help you out. Not only because she, herself, in mat- 
ters likely to be beyond your ken, is smart, but because, 
as she says, “The machine thinks for you!” 

More than a half century of the inventive genius of one 
man—Dorr E. Felt—went to the development of this ma- 
chine, which not only can almost instantly solve such prob- 
lems as those suggested above but can, with only one 
clearance, perform whole sequences of problems. Nearly a 
half century of ceaseless effort by hundreds of other in- 
ventors, engineers, metallurgists, and thousands of skilled 
workers employed by, or indirectly serving, the Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Company, in Chicago, makes it 
what it is. And it interests me a lot, and by that token 
may interest you at least a little, to know a few of its 
mechanical excellencies. 

It is provided in a variety of neat models with working 
parts, aggregating 1,000 in number all rust-proofed, so 
that Comptometers will stand the ravages of climate even 
in countries such as India, where they are severe. It is so 
compact and light, except in the case of the larger, 
specialized built-in desk models with as many as six 
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separate keyboards and twenty columns, that an operator 
can carry it easily. It is a revelation of speed; so fast, in 
fact, that though highly skilled operators have raced up to 
around 400 key depressions a minute, its theoretical speed 
is ‘way beyond that. Indeed its speed limitations have 
never even been approached in actual use. 

And it is mechanically precise! It gives the right 
answer or none at all, thanks to Comptometer’s exclusive 
Controlled-Key. In fact, if an operator slights a key 
while, for instance, adding a long column of figures, she 
does not have to start all over again, for if her own 
nervous system does not send an adequate warning flash 
to her brain, the machine itself in every case locks—simply 
will not permit an imperfect key stroke to register an 
error. 

V 
ITH such a machine available, with skilled analyses 
of office problems made by trained men, with a de- 
pendable supply of trained Comptometer operators avail- 
able, along with other services provided by the makers 
of Comptometers, all uniquely focused upon the better- 
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accounting from the day of the one-man business to this 
day of “bookless bookkeeping,” unit audits and the like, 
is token in point. In other words, not only reorganization 
but refinement of accounting practice must be, for com- 
panies that aim to stay in the Battle for Profits, a con- 
tinuous problem—a problem that requires not only a high 
order of analysis and of intelligence but, in addition to our 
simple five senses, a kind of sixth sense such as Comp- 
tometer men and Comptometer operators provide. 

“There, as a matter of fact, lay Henry’s trouble,” my 
friend, the kindly director in the scene with which | began 
this article said. 

“But how,” | asked, “did he get over into the red, in 
the way you described to me?” 

My friend smiled. “There were leaks, lots of ’em. He 
didn’t know just who and which and what was making 
money and who and which and what wasn’t. There were 
points of congestion that required better diagnosis than 
he had. But the whole trouble turned on accounting, which 
was backtracking and jumping the traces here and there.” 

“But how,” I persisted, “did you make him see the light?” 





The St. Louis link in the world-wide chain of Comptometer Schools. 


ment of business methods all over the world, there isn’t 
much more to add. 

The old day, when a business man could trust his five 
senses, assisted by a pencil on his ear and a stick file on his 
desk; when the entire radius of his operations was no 
larger than his eye could see; when for want of competi- 
tion, he had only to cast his product upon the waters and 
his profits were returned to him—all this is gone, into the 
limbo of forgotten things. In manufacturing they long 
since achieved mastery, in most cases, of the confusion 
inhering in large-scale operations, through straight-line 
production, and therefore survived. 

But in offices the need of reorganization is not so 
obvious because offices are dealing with more or less in- 
tangible things called figures—figures that, if not continu- 
ously analyzed, constitute a veritable sea of bottomless 
and useless information. It has long since been impossible, 
as every business man knows, for any considerable com- 
pany to get on from day to day, month to month, and 
year to year, without mechanical aids to analysis. But the 
scene changes while you look at it; the whole history of 


My friend chuckled. 

“I offered,” he explained, “to bet him a trip to Europe 
that, with the help of a Comptometer man, I could save 
him a third of the operating cost of his accounting depart- 
ment and provide him with more figures, and more an- 
swers to questions, to boot!” 

“But did he take you up?” I asked. 

He laughed. “He’s a Yankee by birth and training. 
Yankees don’t like to bet. But that convinced him he 
ought to give a Comptometer man a chance. And that was 
all I asked.” 

“And what was the result?” 

“Henry’s company is out of the red. He can answer 
questions right off the bat. He’s a different man physically 
and mentally. He’s running the company instead of the 
company running him. He’s found the best way I know to 
erase red ink.” 

And Henry, be it added, is only one of many thousands 
of executives who have won their Battle for Profits by 
using the Comptometer and the various services behind 
this profit-producing little machine. 
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LINKED WITH PROGRESS 


Tre industrial history of America is a story of progress, in 
which steel, power, rubber and banking play an impressive 
part. These industries have become so intimately linked with 
every phase of living that today they are basic. Their expan- 
sion and development closely parallel the growth of the nation. 
Since its inception, Continental Shares has invested a large 
portion of its funds in carefully selected companies in these 
basic fields, believing that such holdings will bring adequate 
returns—and increase materially in value over a period of years. 


CONTINENTAL SHARES, INC. 


CLEVELAND 


Common Stock Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
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is visible across nearly 
the full width of the 


Bay of Business. 


It is the signal that the 
tide has turned. 


Get your plant ship- 
shape with all speed, 
now. Hasten the plans 
for needed additions, 
new equipment, ma-~ 
chinery reorganiza- 
tions, so that when the 


Textile Mills General Industrial signal comes you will 
Reorganizations Plants : 
Wasshoene Production Studies leave a wake of profit. 
Surveys Hydro-Electric 

Rayon Plants Systems 

Tobacco Factories Appraisals Soon you may have to 
Steam Plants Sanitary Engineering 1ssue the command, 
Examinations Power Application ‘ , i 
Water Supplies & Lighting , Full sail! Full speed | 


But now look to your 
ship, thetide has turned. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


South Carolina 
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The Farmers’ Way 


Out 
(Continued from Page 75) 

Thus the Board expects to give to the 
farmer some control over his own prod- 
ucts after they leave his line fences and 
enter the markets of the world. Thus we 
expect to give the farmer an organization 
which can bring to bear upon his prob- 
lems the collective thought of his indus- 
try, can survey his probable markets, 
and, on a nation-wide basis, limit produc- 
tion to the probable demand. 


There may be many questions and 
problems of a purely sectional nature, 
but many years of experience prove 
agriculture is not one of them. Farmers 
throughout the Southern tier of states 
contribute to the volume of the cotton 
crop, and thus fix the price for all, 
Farmers in practically every state add 
their volume to the surplus of wheat, 
Farmers in Aroostook County, Maine, 
pit their potato production against the 
potatoes of Virginia and the Carolinas, 
against the potatoes of Idaho and 
Minnesota and Colorado. So interwoven 
are their interests, so inextricably 
mixed their problems, that no answer 
will be found for farm problems of one 
section that is not also an answer to the 
problem as to that commodity for all 
sections. 

Nor is the farm problem local from 
any angle. If there is distress among the 
cotton and grain farmers in Texas, that 
fact is speedily reflected in past-due 
notes and unpaid accounts in the hands 
of the bankers and merchants which 
serve the area. The fountains of credit 
are quickly dried up, the means of the 
merchant to buy more goods is frozen, 
and the outlet of the merchant to sell 
more goods disappears. The salesman 
from St. Louis reports to the wholesaler 
that he made no collections of accounts 
due and no sales of new goods. The 
wholesaler must renew his notes at the 
bank, the factories located in Birming- 
ham or Detroit or Philadelphia soon 
find that there is no market demand. 
The industry in turn must lay off its 
men or find a market elsewhere. 

Thus the distress in Texas finds its 
reaction in the counting houses of mer- 
chants, bankers, and factories every- 
where. No section of the United States 
lives to itself alone. He is a wise indus- 
trialist who recognizes his interdepen- 
dence, and a foolish manager if he shuts 
his eyes to distress anywhere. 

The farmer is in distress. There is 
divergence of opinion as to what should 
be done to aid him. Perhaps he can aid 
himself better than anyone can help 
him. If codperative effort is a solution, 
he should apply himself to the principle. 
If marketing of his own products will 
beneficial, he should attempt it. 

Here are two ways to relieve himself 
of distress. More than that, here are tw 
means whereby he can place himself 02 
an equality with industry and hasten 
the return of prosperity to the nation. 
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F MISERY loves company, the person 

who has Dyskinesia [dis-kin-eés-ia] 
may be interested in learning from his 
family doctor that at least one in every 
three of his adult patients suffers from 
the same ailment. But he can take 
a good deal more comfort in knowing 
that Dyskinesia not only can be pre- 
vented but it can be cured — without 
“resort to drugs. 


Continued dependence on laxatives and 
cathartics, taken to relieve Dyskinesia, 
may be dangerous. They may bring 
temporary relief while causing great 
damage as time goes on. 


Doctors attribute many serious troubles 
to Dyskinesia — colds, sick headaches, 
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indigestion, dyspepsia, chronic inflam- 
mation of the intestines, in addition to 
“below-par-ness” in general. They also 
suspect it is responsible for certain dis- 
turbances of the gall-bladder, or of the 
kidneys, and for other disease condi- 
tions frequently associated with old age. 


Just as improper diet, incorrect health 
habits, lack of needed exercise, rest and 
fresh air will cause Dyskinesia, proper 
diet, correct health habits and exercise 
will cure it, even when chronic. 


Take no medicine for it unless advised 
by your doctor. Send coupon for the 
booklet, ‘““Dyskinesia”’, which describes 
diet, living habits and exercise necessary 
to overcome constipation. Mailed free 
upon request. 


\ What to do about it y 


— a 


+ 


Send this coupon today 











Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Dept. 231-Z 


| Please mail without cost to mea copy of the booklet, 
“Dyskinesia”, which tells how to avoid and how to 
overcome intestinal sluggishness. 


Name 





Street 





City. 











METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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SENK.. 
DOWN... 
DOWN. .{) 


DOWN. . 


Statler beds are as luxuri- 

ous as money can buy. 

Each has a deep box spring 

topped by an inner-spring 

hair mattress . . . nothing 

is more conducive to rest. 
ful sleep. 


Oh, what a difference there is in beds! There’s the 
stern kind — the sad type — the lumpy affair. And 
then there’s the Statler bed . . . buoyant, restful. 
“What a bed!” you think, as you yawn and stretch 
in lazy content on the mattress that is comfortable 
all over — that doesn’t sag in a single place — that 
yields pleasantly to the curves of your body. 

Finally, you switch off your radio... put out the 
light at the head of the bed... pull up the snowy 
white sheets and the blankets . . . and sink down, 
down, down into sleep. 

In the morning you awake to find a newspaper 
under your door, and soon you’re whistling merrily 
in your bath — eager for your breakfast. And as you 
start about the business of the day, refreshed and 
rested and happy, we know you will think with en- 
thusiasm of the gracious personal service you have 
enjoyed, of the many comforts of your room. And 
we fancy, too, you will remember it was the Statlers 
that first gave travelers the modern hotel. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 
DETRO'UT sT. 
in NEW YORK, 


LOUIS 
Hotel Pennsylvania 





# 


SED 





When Nations Don’t Pay 


(Continued from Page 66) 


signed the charter of the Union Bank 
and executed the state bonds. Soon 
afterward, he urged that the bonds be 
repudiated. At first the legislature 
stood out against this act, but in 1842 
a new governor and a new legislature, 
elected on a platform of repudiation, 
renounced the obligation. 

To make a humiliating story as 
short as possible, the matter rolled on 
and on for years, until, in a new Mis- 
sissippi constitution of 1890,a clause 
was introduced providing “that no 
bonds of the Union Bank or the Plant- 
ers’ Bank of Mississippi should ever be 
redeemed by this State.” 

Agitation by the English bondhold- 
ers has been unavailing. The State De- 
partment at Washington has had the 
matter in its files for years. Despite 
the fact that the supreme court of 
Mississippi gave a judgment against 
the state in favor of the bondholders, 
no way has been found to collect. 

Of this repudiation Theodore Roose- 
velt, when President, said: “It is one 
of the blackest pages in our financial 
history.” 

Though the London Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders understands per- 
fectly well that this is a state default, 
not a national one, the less informed 
people of Europe are convinced that the 
United States, the richest country in the 
world, is a repudiator. 

Last spring, in the House of Lords, 
Lord Redesdale spoke bitterly about the 
Southern debts, saying: “ Russia is the 
only other State at present which is a 
defaulter by repudiation, and Russia is 
regarded by the United States as a sort 
of financial leper.” This statement, 
being quoted all over the world, became, 
by journalistic process of abbreviation, 
“The United States and Russia are 
financial lepers.” 

It seems particularly unfortunate that 
the greatest creditor nation of to-day 
should have even a technical blemish 
upon its financial reputation. As there 
must of necessity spring up in this 
country before many years an organ- 
ization similar to the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders of London, it may 
prove embarrassing, when our council 
meets with representatives from London 
Paris, and Amsterdam, to discuss some 
repudiation in, for example, South 
America. 

And if the repudiation happens to 
be that of a province, and the consti- 
tution of the South American country 
happens to be as equally protective of 
repudiators within its borders as is that 
of our own, the “Et tu, Brute!”’ will be 
galling indeed to the American negoti- 
ators. 

They might even be informed, cyni- 
cally, that we were the ones who taught 
how the game should be played. 
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There is a degree of pleasure in driving a 
La Salle which is impossible of attainment 
with a lesser automobile. You sense this the 
moment you take the wheel—for everything 
about the car is designed to increase your enjoy- 
ment. There is an easy certainty to its power, 
an eagerness in itsresponse, and anunmeasured 
depth to its comfort which make the long- 
est journey a restful, delightful experience. 
This, of course, is but natural—for La Salle 
is a product of Cadillac, and is heir to every 
advantage that Cadillac cars enjoy. Only this 
kinship to Cadillac could bring you LaSalleat 
its price—for La Salle is sharing in the benefits 
of Cadillac’s greatest manufacturing program 
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‘ Illustrated above is the La Salle 5-passenger Coupe, 
f with body by Fisher—a type that is admirably suited 


to the general requirements of the average family 


7 7 A 


PRICED FROM $2195 to $3245 


f.0. b. Detroit 
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10) Se oe 
WINDS OF CENTURIES 
WILL NOT EFFACE IT 








(Design copyrighted by Jones Bros. Co.) 


Loox into the future a thousand years. The 
loved name engraved on the Guardian Me- 
morial is still sharp and clear. All the richness 
of the granite remains . . . imperishable. . . 
marking the place with beauty forever. 


Guardian Memorials, embodying the very 
spirit of the spot on which they are raised, 
represent the finest of memorial artistry. 
They are carved by craftsmen skilled in 
their art from everlasting Barre, Vermont, 
granite. Their exquisite finish enhances the 
beauty of their design. A Guarantee Bond 
assures each purchaser of complete satis- 
faction and enduring protection. 


Guardian Memorials are made and guar- 
anteed by Jones Brothers Company, 10 High 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and distrib- 
uted by leading retail memorial dealers. 











Registered Trade-Mark 


GUARDIAN 


MEMORIALS 


OF EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


JONES BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. L, 10 High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Gentlemen: Will you please send me, without charge, 
~~ helpful booklet, “To Mark the Place with Beauty 
lorever. 
My name. 


My address 

















Jungle Raids 


(Continued from Page 43) 
and equipment. The leather was peeling 
off our cameras, our lens combinations 
kept clogging with moisture, tins for 
provisions were crusting, and our clothes 
and bedding smelled mildewed. 

Moreover, the dampness was ruining 
our health. DeWitt came down with 
fever. Two of my boys were so crippled 
with rheumatism that they could not 
walk, and all the others were ailing. 
Our bodies were covered with flea bites 
and gnat bites. We all had lumbago 
and rheumatism and were wretched with 
biliousness. My stomach was positively 
sore. 

What was perhaps most serious of all 
was the fact that the gloom and damp- 
ness were ruining our dispositions. If we 
did not leave soon we would have be- 
come too grouchy to be fit company 
for one another. Certainly no one but 
the pygmies could have remained long 
cheerful in the damp dreariness of the 
Ituri Forest. 

In every way it seemed advisable for 
us to leave at once and try to realize 
another of our ambitions, the capture 
of a gorilla. We would return to Irumu, 
then go six hundred miles south to Lake 
Kivu, where this giant aristocrat of the 
ape family guards his seclusion ten 
thousand feet up old volcanic moun- 
tains. 

The route to Lake Kivu would be in- 
teresting too. We would pass the Rutu- 
churu River, where hippos are said to 
swim in herds of thousands. On the 
plains about this river buffaloes are re- 
ported to be as common as zebras in 
Tanganyika, and lions and leopards 
abound. 

With no regrets, then, we left the 
Ituri Forest and returned to Irumu. 
And late in August we set out on our 
safari into the gorilla country. 


Scrapbook 


(Continued from Page 15) 

4 be tiny planet Eros, some 17 miles 

in diameter, which is visiting our 
neighborhood this winter shows the 
same queer behavior noted on previous 
trips. The Harvard Observatory reports 
that the asteroid changes its brightness 
four times in about five hours. The 
little stranger seems to have colored 
blotches on its face which, as it revolves, 
cause this variation in reflected light. 


We usually think of fossils as interest- 
ing rather than useful, but the tiny varte- 
ties now have good jobs acting as guides. 
Field Museum scientists tell us that vast 
sums of money are being saved by the 
study of micro-fossils in otl geology. The 
accommodating little fellows reveal the 
character of reservoir beds and predict 
accurately what kind of material the oil 
seeker will pass through on the way down. 

(Continued on Page 94) 





GRAND 
DRS 


RAPI 





manufacturing 
costs are lowered 


If your product is to have style appeal, 
why not make it in Grand Rapids, a 
city which in many respects is a style 
center? Here, two-thirds of America’s 
recognized furniture designers are con- 
centrated. Here, also, scores of products 
that possess necessary good taste are 
designed and made. 

Here, too, are craftsmen trained by inheritance 


and an atmosphere of quality. In general, the 
unit labor cost is below that of most cities, and 


the incoming manufacturer’s position is forti- 
fied by low land and fac- 


tory investment. 















Grand Rapids has much to 
tell the manufacturer who 
wants to make a good 
product better without in- 
creasing costs. And, the 
OLD KENT, counsellor 
for 78 years to Grand 


FZ — 
Rapids industry, will glad- al 
ly furnish statistics and e— 
convincing facts. 


he rN N WEST MICHIGAN'S 
RARGES! .... 2 











Small... yet perfect 


mechanically and optically 


Regardless of size no camera excels 
the Leica in lens and shutter quality 
—regardless of price, few produce 
pictures of such beauty and clarity. 
Leica fits the vest pocket or purse 
and takes 36 pictures on a single roll 
of cinema film, double frame size— 
and Leica pictures make marvelous 
enlargements to 12 x 18 inches or 
more. See this camera—at your 
dealer’s—or write for pamphlet 
1175. E. Leitz, Inc. Dept. W. 
60 East roth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A SS 


STEEL 


The Steel Mill» » the birthplace of the raw materials of many industries. Here the 
grinding wheel makes its first impress in this world of metals. 





Revolving at 9000 surface feet a minute, speed of a mile every 35 seconds, the grind- 
ing wheel attack; and removes the outer shell of the virgin steel billets. 


Between rolls, precision ground, steel bars and sheets of many lengths and shapes pass 
on and out to the thousands of fabricating industries. 


< [ om al wo. i a) ow a 


The Steel Foundry» » tons upon tons of metal snagged from castings ... . 
thousands upon thousands of grinding wheels consumed annually. 


Thus the streams of sparks of the grinding room announce the Norton entry into the 
world of steel »» Norton grinding wheels and Norton grinding machines produced by 
Norton Company at Worcester, Massachusetts. 












Grinding Wheels . . . . Abrasives for Polishing 
...» Abrasive Aggregate .... Floor and Stair Tile.... 
Grinding and Lapping Machines .... Refractories 

.... Porous Plates .... Pulpstones .... 





Great Industries 
No. 2 
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.a free 
service 


for our Readers 


BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION | 
BUREAU 


of 
World’s Work 


E. R. Singer, Director 
* 


WORLD’S WORK readers will 
find the advertising pages both 
interesting and useful. As an 
additional feature the Business 
Organization Bureau invites re- 
quests for information and sug- 
gestions helpful in the solution of 
the many administrative problems 
continuously facing to-day’s ex- 
ecutive, and will arrange to have 
our readers supplied with litera- 
ture dealing with their particular 
case. Nocharge is made for this 
Service. 


Kindly inform us ON YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
| as to the particular problem you 
| are interested in, and mailto E. R. 
| Singer, Director; Business Or- 
ganization Bureau of WORLD’S 
WORK, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





FINANCE AND 
OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT 


A. Equipment 


Addressing 

Automatic Typewrit- 
ing 

Check Writing 

Dictating and Tran- 
scribing 

Duplicating 

Executive Office 
Suites (Period Furni- 
ture) 

Fire Resistive Safes 

Floor Coverings 

Folding (Circulars, 
letters, etc.). 

General Accounting 

Inter-communicating 
Systems __ (Internal 
Telephones) 

Inventories 

Lighting Facilities 

Mail Dispatching 

Mailing Supplies 
Cartons 
Envelopes 
Tubes 

Material, Stores Ac- 
counting and Inven- 
tories 


Mechanical Bookkeep- 
ing Equipment 
Cards 
Indexes 
Trays 
Multiple Copy Writing 


Office Furniture 


Aluminum (Chairs) 
Steel 
Wood __ 


Office Printing 
Office Records and Fil- 
ing 
Office Ventilating 
Papers for Office Use 
Announcements 
Bond Paper 
Envelopes 
Ledger Paper 
Lightweight Stationery 
for Air Mail 
Permanent Record 
Papers 
Printed Forms 
Safety Paper for 
Checks 
Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 
Public Utilities Ac- 
counting 
Sales and Expense 
Analysis 


Sectional and Movable 
Office Partitions 

Steel 

Wood 


Sound Absorption 
Statistical FigureWork 


Steel Storage Equip- 
ment 
Cabinets 


Lockers 


Locker Locks 
Shelving 


Tabulating 

Telegraphic 
writers 

Time Recording 

Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Accounting 


Visible Records 


Type- 


B. Services 
Analysis of Record 
Keeping Problems 


and Indexing 

Appraisal Services 

Budget Control 

Business Reports 

Business Training In- 
stitutions 

Cost Accounting Meth- 
ods 

Engineering —Indus- 
trial 

Financing Facilities 

Financial and _ Busi- 
ness Condition Ser- 
vices 

Floor Layouts 

Income Tax Reports 

Industrial Wage Plans 

Selective Selling Plans 

Statistical Service 


INDUSTRIAL (Pro- 
duction and Distri- 
bution) 

Air Conditioning 
Appraisals 
Arc Welding 
Automatic 
Systems 
Brass Pipe 


Sprinkler 


Building Materials and 
Products 
Brick 
Bronze 
Cement 
Fibre Products 
Limestone 
Locks and Hardware 
Lumber 
Marble 
Skylights 
Steel 
Steel Windows 
Tiling 
Vitreous Products 
Wrought Iron 
Building Service (De- 
signing, Engineering, 
Construction and 
Equipment) 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Centralized 
tion Control 
Compressors 
Condensers 
Copper Pipe 
Cost Reduction Engi- 
neers 
Diesel Engines 
Electric Fans 


Produc- 


Electric Wires and 
Cables 

Equipment for Power 
Generation and 


Transmission — Ex- 
ternal 

Especially Designed 
Production Machines 

Files 

Floor Layouts 

Gas Engines 


Heating Equipment 

Incinerators 

Insulating Materials 

Lighting Facilities 

Machine Knives 

Management Engi- 
neers (Public Utili- 
ties Operation) 


Materials Handling 
Equipment 
Conveyors 
Cranes 
Hoists 
Trucks 
Metal Protection on 


Buildings (External 
Coating) 

Motor and Generator 
Designing and Build- 
ing 

Packaging Machinery 

Physical Distribution 
(N. Y. Area and 
Abroad) 

Piping Products 


Plant Maintenance 


Cleaning Materials 

Fire Prevention and 
Protection Engineer- 
ing and Equipment 

Floor Cleaning De- 
vices 

Lubrication 

Paint Sanitation 

Smoke and Combus- 
tion Problems 

Wire Fencing 


Pneumatic Tubes 


Distribution— 
Internal 


Power 


Bearings 

Belts 

Chains 

Power Distribution In- 

struments — Inter- 

nal (Transformers) 

Pressed Steel Products 

Process Heating 

Production Control 

Pumping Machinery 

Recording Instruments 

Refractory Materials 

Saws 

Siding and _ Roofing 
Materials 

Stamped Metal Parts 

Steel Partitions 

Steel Sheets 

Steel Shelving for 
Stock or Storeroom 

Temperature Control 
(Installations) 

Temperature Control 
(Instruments) 

Transportation (Motor 
Trucks) 

Valves 

Ventilating Equipment 

Waterproofing 


Water Softeners 
Window Shades 


Wrapping and Shipping 
Materials 
Corrugated Fibre 
Paper 


Wood Crating 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
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Walter P. Chrysler 


; is no reason or excuse for the 
depression into which American business 
has been allowed to sink. 1929 saw 
excesses of optimism from which a reaction 
was necessary, but the present slump in 
trade has been carried too far . . . It is now 
finding its expression in a conservatism that 
is little short of hysterical. 

“Today’s values in commodities will look 
ridiculous a short time hence. The buying 
power of America is tremendous, and when 
it gains sufficient faith and courage to make 
itself felt again, this exaggerated depression, 
like all that have gone before, will soon be 
only a memory.” 


As I sat chatting with this bundle of energy 


bortunity 


— not 


Disaster! 


That is what 
WALTER P. 


Chrysler 


sees for American 
business today 


prepare for a brand new eral 

He said, “Look at the auto- 
mobile industry. Its future is 
secure. 

“The market for motor cars 
is bounded only by the capacity 
and ability of the American 
people to maintain and im- 
prove their standards of living. 
Unless one is a bear on the 
future of the United States, he must be a bull 
on the future of the automobile industry. 

“And the future of the automobile in- 
dustry is not unlike the future of every 
other industry!” 

“How about the Pacific Coast in the 

coming days of trade revi- 


















Headquarters city of the West it centers 


and i imagination that is Walter P. Chrysler, 
high up in his famous New York skyscraper, 
it was clearly apparent that the present lull 
in business was to him a time of opportu- 
Nity — not disaster. Here was a moment to 
take stock, analyze motives, perfect plans and 


val and renewed industrial 
expansion,”’ I asked. 


“The Western Coast,” 
said Mr. Chrysler, “is an 
empire by itself. The freight 
on goods from. the East is 
the sameasa tariff wall.Our 
assembly plant at Stockton 
in central California sim- 
plifies our whole job of 
serving Western population. 
Now we are considering 





Name 





the erection of a centrally located automo- 
bile factory in California. 

“We always look to markets most desir- 
able to cultivate. California is an autoist’s 
paradise—an ideal twelve-month motoring 
country. It appears now that the automobile 
may have its greatest future on the Pacific 
Coast. California has more automobiles to 
population than any other state. There is 
one passenger car for every 3.2 people. The 
average for the United States is one car for 
every 5.3 people. 

“The Pacific Coast deserves attention 
from every industry. Tin plate can be 
shipped West at low cost, but not tin cans, 
By resort to an efficient assembly plant, 
motor cars, like tin cans, may be shipped 
knocked down, permitting a substantial re- 
duction in the delivery price of the finished 
article. What is true of the auto industry is 
true of many another. . . And each assembly 
plant is, of course, a potential factory.” 


Watter Curyster is but one of the more 
than fifteen hundred Eastern corporation 
executives who maintain branches in the 
San Francisco Bay region. These leaders 
of American industry were seeking a geo- 


An Interview by 


Khorww W. 


pa TSONS 


graphical position that provided low cost 
and speedy distribution to the 11,000,000 
people living west of the Rocky mountains. 
Some of them were hunting a gateway to 
900,000,000 people in the lands that the 
Pacific reaches. San Francisco provides both. 


San Francisco centers the area of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest growth. It has low costs and 
high living standards; the coolest summer 
and the best all-year working climate; the 
highest savings deposits and lowest illiteracy; 
an abundance of efficient labor; cheap power , 
and oil and natural gas at tidewater. 


Here in this coast-central region of play 
and work—this door to the Orient — this 
land of hills and ships and Chinese streets—~ 
we are witnessing the commencement of a 
tremendous industrial transformation that 
may well astonish the world. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


IN CALIFORNIA~“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 
USAR cc cc. 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept.2902, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. 
4 Please send me the free books about San Francisco, 





Street 














i City 


State 
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have the proverbial 9 lives, 
and quite a few more, as 
is demonstrated by their 
ability to outwear fifteen 


or twenty ordinary manila 
folders. 


“‘Paperoid”’ 


—used in the manufacture of 
“Vertex” Pockets—is a tough, 
durable, red-rope stock. Its high 
percentage of hemp-rope fibre 
assures you of long wear which, 
in the long run, means low cost. 


“Vertex” Pockets expand as the 
papers increase, and always 
stand upright in the filing cabi- 
net, with their index tabs plainly 
visible and ready for instant 
reference. 

To users of vertical filing 


systems we offer free a sample 
**Vertex’’ Pocket for trial. 





Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in February, 1931, 
World’s Work. ; 


Name of Firm 


Address 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 











(Continued from Page 90) 
B* AN agreement with Mexico the 
Rio Grande is to be straightened 
south of El Paso and shortened by sixty- 
seven miles. The purposes of the work, 
which will cost the United States 
$10,000,000 and Mexico $1,400,000, are 
several. Notably, it will eliminate the 
annual flood menace and fix a stable 
boundary. In the process of taking out 
the kinks in the river certain parcels of 
land will change their nationality, but 
plots exchanged are to be of equal acre- 
age. Presumably no proud Texan will 

be forced to become a Mexican. 


Rooms should be heated from the ceiling, 
says the report of an expert in the Amer- 
ican Architect. To be comfortable, he says, 
we need a temperature of 90 degrees next 
to the skin, and a room heated by pres- 
ent methods must be 70 or 75 by the ther- 
mometer to do the trick. But overhead 
heating will warm the room so evenly 
and completely that 60 or 65 degrees will 
suffice to keep our surfaces happy. 


HEMISTS speak enthusiastically 

of the future of diphenyl, one of 
the youngest of the carbon compounds. 
It is now used in making synthetic chicle 
for chewing gum, but its friends say it 
is capable of bigger things. Diphenyl is 
one of the best of the heat distributors. 
At ordinary temperatures it is a solid; 
it melts at 160° and boils at 490°. It 
is therefore a useful substitute for 
water in boilers because the engine can 
run at a higher temperature and with 
greater efficiency than it can with steam. 


Cold-weather perils stressed by the 
National Safety Council are poor venti- 
lation and overheated rooms, both causing 
colds. Asphyxiation and suffocation are 
also at their worst in the “ closed season.” 
Too warm rooms decrease efficiency. A 
Study shows that at a temperature of 75 
degrees 15 per cent more work is done than 
at 86 degrees, while another 13 per cent 
is gained when the temperature is reduced 
to 68 degrees. 


TRONG arguments for the abo- 
lition of township government are 
advanced by Arthur J. Lacy, a Michigan 
specialist in tax and real-estate law. The 
township is a survival from horse and 
buggy days when four miles was quite a 
trip, Judge Lacy says, and it now does 
no duty which could not be done better 
by the county. It costs a lot of money to 
maintain township government in the 
style to which it is accustomed. We 
have too many counties, for that matter, 
each with its costly set of officials. Two 
counties in Tennessee were consolidated, 
with the result that the taxes were cut 
squarely in half. In sparsely settled 
regions county government is a burden 
on the taxpayer, and in large cities like 
Chicago it is a complicated nuisance. 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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A Detex Watchman’s Clock 


After business hours the most important 
equipment in the place is the Watchman’s 
System. It alone gives positive evidence of 
the safeguarding of the value of plant 
equipment, stock, or furnishings—even the 
records of the firm. It checks the watchman 
and gives its report in indisputaole, un- 
alterable form. 

Nor was such value ever offered in 
watchmen’sclocks as is now offered in Detex 
New Models—long the leading clocks of the 
world. All models have been strengthened 
and improved until today they offer the great- 
est value in durability, adaptability, conti- 
nuity of service and freedom from repair. 

lf your equipment is not in A-1 shape, 
now is the time to renew it. 








Send for full indanmnation 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4169 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
39 Beach St., Boston Varick St., N. Y. 
Room 802, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN : ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
¢ Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


and 





Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


ee SO i es PRE: aay 
[ DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 


") 4169 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Send me information on the new model Detex 
4 Patrol Watchman’s Clock. 
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And Why Not— 
When You Can Learn So Easily? 


Tuousanps Pain $10 & $12—Now ONLY $498 comer 


No one asks you if you speak French 
any more. It is understood that everyone 
who really matters has mastered this 
graceful accomplishment. French phrases 
are used in conversation here just as 
they are abroad. You hear them daily— 
and if you cannot answer them in 
French you lose countenance—perhaps 
with the people who mean the most to 
you, in your social set or in business. 


No doubt you would already be using 
French if you knew how easily and 
cheaply you could learn it. Ten minutes 
a day for a very short time is enough to 
give you a fund of conversational 
French with a true Parisian accent. 


No Tiresome Rules 


The Hugo Language Institute of 
Europe has perfected an easy new 
method which gives you French in the 
same simple way that a baby is taught 
to talk. That is—you learn French by 
actually TALKING it! 


_ The tedious schoolroom method with 
Its tiresome rules of syntax and gram- 
mar and almost endless lists of “irreg- 
ular” verbs has been discarded! The 
Hugo method gives you French that 
you can begin to use from the very first 
lesson, 


You can begin at once, in the privacy 
of your own home, at your leisure to 
learn French, as it has been taught 
abroad for many years. And one’s previ- 


ous schooling does not enter into it one 
lota, 


Thousands of Americans 
Already Taught By 
The Famous Hugo Method 


Thousands of men and women in this 
country have learned French this quick, 
easy way. And each of them gladly paid 
from $10. to $12. for the self-same 24- 
lesson course we now offer you for only 
$4.95 complete. 


Through special arrangements made 
with the great House of Hugo, we have 
been enabled to cut the regular price 
more than half. For we are convinced 
that many more thousands are anxious 
to learn this fascinating language if it 
were offered at a price no higher than a 
good book. 


5 Days’ Examination 
Money Back If You Are Not Delighted 


Yet even on this extremely low price, 
we give you the privilege of examining 
the 24 lessons, right in your own home 
for a period of 5 full days. 


This means that after this thorough 
examination, if, for any reason you do 
not believe you will learn to speak 
French correctly and fluently, just as 
thousands of others have done who, be- 
fore they saw the Hugo Method knew 
not the first thing about the language, 
then you simply return it and your 
money in full will be instantly refunded. 


We know what this famous method 
has already done for others—we know 
what it can do for you too. Thus we do 


not hesitate to send it on this “no risk,” 
cut price offer. For you do not risk one 
cent in sending for it. 


MAIL COUPON AT ONCE 
The Price May Go Up Again! 


The coupon brings you every one of 
the 24 fascinating lessons. The Hugo 
system must not be confused with any 
makeshift French “course” calculated to 
astonish French waiters. It is a care- 
fully arranged scientific system of in- 
struction GUARANTEED to give you 
a working knowledge of French. 


So mail the coupon now in case we 
shall be forced to quickly raise the cost 
back to the former price. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Garden City Dept. F-12 New York 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. F-12, Garden City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


: 
l You may send me by parcel post C.0.D., the com- 
| plete Hugo ‘‘French-At-Sight’’ Course consisting of 
the 24 lessons, Although thousands have gladly paid 
{ from $10. to $12. for it, I am to pay the postman 
only $4.95 (plus a few cents peetese) as payment in 
1 full. Five days after receipt, if, for any reason I do 
not desire to keep it, I have the ee of return- 
ing it and my $4.95 in full will be instantly re- 
| funded. 

I 

| 

5 


Instead of the French Course, send me a 24 lesson 
Hugo Course for the language checked. 
(C Italian 


0 Spanish 0 German 
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LAPLAND 








HE Midnight Sun by mode 
ern, electrictrain; the only 
railroad passenger service 


in the world that crosses the 


Arctic Circle! 


There is no other trip quite like 
this, few destinations so dramatic. 
Any day take a luxurious, fully 
appointed train at Stockholm, en- 
joy delicious meals, then a long 
night’s comfortable rest in your 
private sleeping compartment. 
And the next day under electric 
power, you arrive in Lapland, 
within the Arctic Circle, where 
the Midnight Sun makes strange 
day out of night. 
Also, within easy reach of Stocke 
holm, center of Northern Europe’s 
playground, is Visby, city of ruins 
and roses; quaint costumed Dale- 
carliay Varmland,countryof Gésta 
Berlingy and the marvelous Gdta 
anal. 
Eight days direct from New 
York by the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line. From London or 
Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours by air. 
Through trains from Berlinand 
Hamburg. Booklet free from 


any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. W 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 








(Continued from Page 94) 

HEN a New York bank with 

sixty-two branches was forced to 
suspend, four hundred thousand de- 
positors found themselves with eighty 
million dollars tied up and facing bleak 
months of deprivation. Business was 
seriously deranged, payroll funds were 
involved, and much suffering was in 
prospect. Immediately the New York 
Clearing House came forward with an 
offer to lend the depositors up to fifty 
cents on the dollar until the bank’s 
affairs were cleared up. Despite the 
enormous labor involved in verifying 
these balances, the funds were available 
within a few days. This was good busi- 
ness, of course, but also pretty good 
Samaritanism. 


A rural parish in Louisiana is build- 
ing a mile of sidewalk along the highways 
leading to the schoolhouse. New Jersey, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania have made 
beginnings in building walks along state 
roads. It has begun to dawn upon the 
public mind that our great highway system 
ignores the needs of people who travel 
under their own power. Accidents to 
pedestrians are often half of the total 


casualties. 


HE war on billboards has taken an 

unusual turn in New York state, 
where Frederick Stuart Greene, super- 
intendent of public works, has found a 
new weapon against these blots on the 
landscape. Resourceful Colonel Greene 
has erected a lattice screen to hide an 
objectionable sign near the new mid- 
Hudson bridge at Poughkeepsie. The 
court must now decide whether the state 
has a right to hide advertising signs 
erected on private property. 


Figures made public by the American 
Automobile Association show that eight 
million cars still in circulation were 
bought prior to 1925 and are worth less 
than $25 each. Millions of these cars of 
ancient vintage, according to the A.A.A. 
officials, are a menace to safety and con- 
tribute too freely to the accident toll. The 
survey shows that there is an enormous 
amount of replacement long overdue—not 
bad news to the motor industry. 


MERICAN women have a fine 
chance to become widows—such 
is the cheery message from the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. We 
have twice as many widows as widow- 
ers. There is no sinister secret here, the 
experts say, but two simple facts work- 
ing together. Women tend to live a 
little longer than men because they take 
better care of their health in later life. 
Still more important is the growing 
tendency of American men to marry 
later and to take wives younger than 
themselves. A woman of thirty with a 
husband of thirty-five has six chances 
in ten of outliving him. 








Shakespeare 
Haun 


How the sun gleams, you muse, as you 
wander down a lane edged with dogrose 
and hawthorn: ‘Andyes’’echoesthe road, 

**I knew the tread of Roman sandals?’ It 
winds onward through Royal Leaming- 


ton Spa of ‘‘ye fyne waters.’’ Past 
Kenilworth where Leicester and Queen 
Elizabeth romped and revelled. Over 
the green dales and billows of Warwick 
to Stratford-on-Avon. On Henley Street 
there is Shakespeare’ s perfectly preserved 
birthplace—the world’s proudest house. 
The stairs may creak a welcome as you 
ascend to see the very room in which he 
was born. The flowers and shrubs in the 
garden shyly nod that they are the ones 
that Shakespeare described in his plays. 
Harvard came to Stratford to woo 

Catherine Rogers and not far away stands 
her timbered sixteenth century house. 
Prince Rupert quartered in Stratford to 
meet Queen Henrietta, and King Charles 
II rode hard by on his romantic flight 
from Worcester 

Suggestions, plans, and reservations 

will be gladly made if you write to 

G. E. ORTON, General Agent 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Grent Western 


Southern 


oils 
are wit 
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NOW IT’S 


Australia 





...the newest travel idea 


hu oceans lead to Australia—below 
the equator, where winter turns to 
summer. 
All along the Pacific route lie lovely 
Hawaii, French Tahiti, Pago-Pago in 
Samoa, Rarotonga, Fijiand New Zea- 
land ... then the brilliant million-peo- 
led cities of Sydney and Melbourne. 
es Europe, the African Cape, the 
Panama Canal or the Orient you can 
go on to Australia just as easily and 
interestingly. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Plan now to see the great, tangled 
jungles hung with brilliant orchids, 
placid valleys, limitless “bush” peo- 
pled with the world’s queerest animals 
and birds—and all reached by excel- 
lent rail and motor roads. 

Every travel bureau or steamship line 
can tell you more about it and arrange 
everything. But now, while it’s con- 
venient, send this coupon for interest- 
ing illustrated booklets. 





AustTRraLian NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


854 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 














INTERIOR DECORATION 
by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 
Atal 


sookseters Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


RUPTURED 


basket ball players, athletes 
and ee need the patented 
Broo! Appliance with automatic 
air cushion. A vast improvement 
in comfort and efficiency over 










old-style devices. Holds ru 
Comtoct ture without gouging die 
Ev comfort. Allows full body 
Body’ freedom and still furnishes 
Mov absolute protection. Test its 
pn comfort at work or Fg on 
it 10 days’ trial, and you'll 


throw away your old truss. 

Weer a light, clean, sanitary, made-to-measure Brooks 
Over 3 million sold. Write for 28-page 

— Booklet free. Sent in plain sealed ae 


Brooks Appliance Co.  158D State Street, Marshall, Mich. 








CA week 

Se olid Comfort 
en route to 
EUROPE 


Just 7 days across—a voyage short enough 
to meet the modern desire for speed, yet 
long enough to afford real rest and rec- 
reation—on the ‘Famous Four” sister- 
ships— 

HAMBURG + + DEUTSCHLAND 
NEW YORK + + ALBERT BALLIN 
Comfort and enjoyment are greatly enhanced 
by the ships’ remarkable steadiness and 
absence of vibration. Unique: stabilizing 
devices reduce 
rolling to five- 
sixteenths of 
normal, 
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see 





sad Se 


ce 


SST A 





A sailing every Wednesday midnight 
from New York for Cherbourg, 
Southampton, Hamburg. Also sailings 
by the luxurious RESOLUTE and 
RELIANCE, and a popular ‘‘Cabin”’ 
service to Ireland, France, Germany 
by the MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS [ 
and CLEVELAND. 


HEANEDEG-= 


AMERECAN EINE 
39 BROADWAY - - = NEW YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphis, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


re bos baie kes 










Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, or local steamship agents. 





RUDYARD KIPLING 


Kipling has expressed so much of what the Anglo-Saxon race stands for—what it hopes to 
accomplish—that he has a hopeful message to all of us, 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York 


of YOSEMITE 











ponent eure 


Out on the desert, the world is your . 
bridle path... far horizons your goal, 
You ride on and on in the warmth _— —_ 
the soft bracing Tucson sunshine,—-- 


Come for a few days, a month or- ~~ ~ 
longer. A vacation here is not expén- // 
sive. Golf, tennis and other privileges’) 7 
are gladfy extended to visitors. Then” | \ ‘ 
there’s hunting, fishing, tours to his- \ 


toric ruins, Indian villages and gay | 
Mexico near at hand. Come! ——. 
Mail coupon, or wire, for informa- / | | \ 


tion and booklets re: air, rail and road 
data, hotel accommodations, etc. We ren- 
| der personal service without obligation. 





wannee 


‘ could be no other 
Ahwahnee, just as there could be no other 
Yosemite. Hewn from native granite and 
styled after Yosemite’s sweep and grandeur, 
it relates one of the world’s renowned set- 
tings with the art of fine living. 










“FUCSON. 
Sunshine~ Climate Club 
ZONA 


1017-G Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me the free “Sunshine Booklet” 


Come overnight from San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. Two- to four-day All-Expense 
Tours from $23 to $77.50. Ask your travel 
agent for scenic folders, or write: Yosemite 
Park and Curry Co., Box 161, Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, California. 


— <8 ee ee ee 


Name 


OPEN ALL YEAR [L «-: 




















The Bright City 


a skyscraper tower on the edge of 

New York Harbor, that in Havana 
now the afternoon sun would have none 
of this Northern grayness, this tint of 
dusk, but would be bright gold flowing 
over low buildings that are themselves 
white and yellow rather than gray. 

I think that this brightness of color is 
the feature of the Cuban city which 
lingers longest in one’s recollection of it. 
However dark may have been its past, 
under the Spanish régime with its 
legends of secret police, of bloody in- 
trigue, of prisoners thrown to sharks; 
however economically careful must be 
its present, with its great product, 
sugar, growing too fast for its market, 
Havana contrives to wear the light and 
smiling raiment of one who has never 
known anything but triumphant days. 

The brightness, physical and spiritual, 
thus remains in one’s mind and gives 
particular satisfaction in a city lacking 
in great architecture and, as yet, in great 
art of any kind. Or perhaps it is the 
highest reach of architectural genius 
to know what is appropriate to the 
setting. 


I: COMES to my mind, as I write in 


Havana’s Charm 


Certainly if moved anywhere else, 
many of these limestone and plaster 
houses, with their marble steps and their 
balconies and false turrets would be 
somewhat grotesque; here they are 
pleasing, as pleasing as the unsensational 


By VINCENT DANE 


way of living—the work, the swimming, 
the promenading at night, the coffee 
drinking in the cafés; as pleasing as the 
dinners—the sea food, not to be sur- 
passed anywhere in the world, the quail, 
the wines, the admirable cigars, the 
roses. Any city with roses at ten cents 
a dozen and bacardi at eighty cents a 
quart and no winter, would probably be 
pleasing. Americans are just beginning 
to discover this, and over 100,000 


foreign guests came to Havana last year. 


That Spanish Flavor 


The mode of living to which these 
current comforts contribute is given a 
romantic cast by a sense of colorful and 
half-legendary history. There are some 
cities which seem to live close to their 
past and others which are wholly free 
from it. In New York, for example, the 
thought would hardly occur to anyone 
on Wall Street that once the wooden 
stump of Peter Stuyvesant had been 
heard down that way; but in Havana 
one is always conscious of its early 
Spanish years. 

The house where De Soto’s wife died, 
waiting at the window by the sea, the 
forts built against the pirates, the cafés 
where young men gathered to plot for 
freedom, the streets where the volantas 
would pass up and down, in the late 
afternoon, bearing the flower of Spanish 
beauty for these young men to gaze upon 
and properly admire; all this is at one’s 
elbow, so to speak—a soft voice from a 
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balcony, a rose dropped with a message, 
a sword drawn in a dark street. 

The eighty miles of blue water that 
lie between this island and the United 
States would seem therefore to represent 
a crossing as definitive as that of the 
Rubicon, as spiritually novel as that of 
the English Channel. What could there 
be in common between these two coun- 
tries, one large, the other small, one 
enormously rich with an unequaled in- 
dustrial equipment, the other still poor, 
deriving its income from agriculture, 
one Anglo-Saxon and aggressive, the 
other Latin and easy-going? And yet, 
between them there has developed a 
curious friendship. 

In the spiritual exchange between the 
two countries the United States has 
contributed the spirit of its industry and 
its civic organization. The Cuban con- 
tribution is only beginning to be recog- 
nized and is harder to define. It has to 
do with a grace of living, a certain 
spaciousness, as of there being ample 
time for the pleasantness as well as the 
hardness of things. It is imbued with a 
courtesy not to be perfunctorily brushed 
aside under pressure, as if the blandness 
of the weather had had its influence upon 
manners. It is indicative of a civilization 
which has flowered in a way only occa- 
sionally discernible in its older neighbor. 

I return in the late afternoon after 
bathing in a sea as blue as the sky and 
nearly as clear. My small dark-skinned 
maid greets me at the gate with “Salud, 
Seftor!” and departs to bring a tray to 
the terraza overlooking the street. A 
mango cart goes by to the musical crying 
of its wares—the last of a succession of 
street cries all day from the peanut 
sellers, the vegetable wagons, the men 
with roasted chestnuts, the vendors of 
ice cream, of hot tamales. 


Delicious Mangos 


But the mango carters are the best of 
all, with a colorful and long-established 
ceremony. The equipment is elaborate. 
There are first two young men, one on 
each side of the street, calling and re- 
sponding to each other in a sort of 
antiphonal music. Then follows a horse, 

(Continued on Page 114) 


The dome of the new Capitol 
dominates Havana’s skyline. The 
building from the Parque Central. 


| 
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He went at itasa 
Business Man would 


He was ready to start on a two months’ tour of 
Europe. His only task in preparation for the journey 
had been to think over where he wanted to go, roughly 
jot down his wishes and turn the memorandum over to 
the trained travel staff of the American Express 
Company. Then his worries ceased. These travel 
technicians made all the plans and arrangements for 
the entire trip. 


In his pocket were his steamship tickets, passport, 
visas, a day-by-day itinerary with schedule time for 
trains, sleeping car space, and aeroplane tickets, 
reservations for motor trips, and hotels. All in ad- 
vance and all paid for. 


In another pocket was a comfortably fitting wallet of 
American Express Travelers Cheques—assuring him 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE FOR TRAVELERS 


of financial security abroad—his guest card, entitling 
him to make his headquarters at American Express offices 
—entitling him also to the assistance of the American 
Express interpreters stationed at piers, depots, and 
frontier points, to the advice and help of all the experienced 
travel staffs in the American Express offices abroad, as 
well as the use of those offices as his personal mail and 
cable addresses. 


Without leaving his own office this modern business man 
had made sure that every minute of his two months’ vaca- 
tion in Europe would be free of all annoying details so that 
he might dedicate his time to enjoyment alone. To make 
your travel plans equally complete and effortless, phone, 
write or call at the nearest American Express Office or 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York. 
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Ireland first 


Come to Europe by boat 
that calls at Cobh (Queens- 
town) in Ireland. In the 
South and West of that 
exquisite land—from Cobh 
to Killarney; from Kil- 
larney to Bantry and Park- 
nasilla; through the County 
Kerry to Galway and Conne- 
mara ; thence through the 
County Wicklow—“ The 
Garden of Ireland” — all 
that you see afterwards in 
Europe will hardly equal 
all you see there. 


LM § 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GSR 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
OF IRELAND 

Illustrated Spametien from T. R. Dester, 
Vice-President—Passenger Traffic (Dept. 

A ). LMS Corporation, and GS Rlys. 
ey eland Agency, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New} von Ce, or from any L M Sor 

GS R Ticket Agents. 








Y HOTEL- 


OUR GROUP OF 


‘or space and rates in 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


QUALITY MAGAZINES 

CATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 

REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD’S WORK 


F 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 


RESORT 


our departments write to 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass., U.S. A. 





_WASHINGTON __ 





You Haven’t Lived 


until you’ve drunk deep of the rapturous 
charm of the Evergreen Playground 


Plan now to visit this Wonderland. Exceedingly low 
railroad fares, starting May 15th, Mail coupon 
Sor booklet of picturesque views. 


Searrie, largest city of its age in che world, located 
in the heart of the Charmed Land, is calling you. 
No other spot on earth offers such variety and 
magnitude of natural grandeur, Our front yard is 
Elliott Bay, with accommodations for the navies 
of the world; our back yard, Lake Washington~344 
square miles of fresh water. More than 1000 other 
jewel-like, game fish lakes, less than 90 minutes by 
motor. 124 islands to explore, each with its own in- 
triguing lure. Vast,primitive,enchanting forests—the 
Pacific Northwest has largest stand of virgin timber 
inU.S. You can ski on nearby Mt. Rainier in the morn 
ing and ride surfboard on Puget Sound in the after- 
noon, Sports that revitalize tired muscles — thrills 
that recharge jaded minds.Our summers are like late 
May days in the Middle West; our winters like those 
you go South to find, We are farther north than 
the tip of Maine, but have yet to learn the means 
ing of bitter weather. No matter how much you've 
traveled —no matter what you've seen, you haven't 
lived until you've visited this wonderland. Come this 
coming summer. Make plans now. Mail coupon toe 
day for further facts and booklet of alluring scenes. 


SFA EEE E 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. A261,Seattle,Washington 





Please sehd more information and your free picture boohiet, 


Name 





Avprgss. 


CALVESTON TEXAS 






















the Tropical Gulf . 


Southern sea. 


proved, 
sports every day. 
dations at reasonable rates. 








Che English 
Countryside 


A fully illustrated folder 
telling you where you may stay 
at moderate cost, and see all of 


England that is most charming 
and least hackneyed. 


Post free on request from 








The Where-to-go-Bureau, Inc. 
8, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











ALVESTONE 


e « © «© e ON THE GULF 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 


(he St.Charles 





New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 





ALFRED S.AMER & CO..Ltd. Proprietors 104 Daye including all expenses. all shore excur- General Agents 
——————— sions or Orient Cruise ST days 8595. 25 Broad New York 
'Where-To-Go for March closes Jan. 26 ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. roadway, iNew Tor 


Sunny Treasure Isle 
is way down South on 


Here’s an enchanted isle skirted by a 
Nature made it a play- 
ground, which man ingeniously im- 
A climate just right to enjoy all 
Excellent accommo- 
Head South 


for Treasure Isle. For descriptive booklet, 
write to Dept. WG-3, Chamber of Com. 
merce, Galveston, Texas. 

° on, 





FLORIDA 












AND COTTAGES 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
Season January 1st — April 5th 
CHESTER A. WESCOTT, Manager 
A distinctiv. 
class in th 


families; 





ADJOINS on 


accommodates 300 and is located outside but nea 
thecity. Near World's finest beach. 


Bronxville, N. Y. 
son, MALVERN 
Write for booklet. 


HOTEL, Bar Harbor, 


OSCEOLA-GRAMATAN INN 


hotelofhighest 


healthiest par 
of Florida. An 
ideal home for 
Cot- 
tages in an 
Orange Grove. 


of the best 18-hole Golf courses in Florida. The Inn 


MODERATE 
RATES. Under same ownership Hotel Gramatan, 
Same management Summer sea- 
Maine. 
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PRINCES 








CHICACO ILL. 


DIRECT TO RIO 





HIGH CHARACTER 
Standard $5 Rooms at 
Hotel 


KNICKERBOCKER 


$3 


Chicago 
Walton Pl.—adjoining Palmolive Bldg. 
J. |. McDonell, Manager 


Montagu Beach Hotel 
Directly on og ocean. 


beach. Eve recreational feature 





s00klet. 





NASSAU BAHAMAS ___ 
Bahamas, Nassau, The Fort 
Tfeatare. Rimc|'Round World Tours 108 Days-23 Ports-$680 


ee tropical gardens. Opens January 5th. 


12 Days—No Intermediate Stops 


The Four Princes for the fastest time, as 
well as a safe, luxurious voyage to Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. Most modern system of ventilation 
provides utmost comfortin tropical waters. 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


Accommodations for first-class passengers 
only. Reservations and literature at author- 
ized tourist agents or Furness Prince Line, 
34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins), 
or 565 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 





NEW MEXICO 


FURNESS Prince VANE 


Prince Line Service has © been continuous between 





THE BISHOP’S LODGE 
Santa Fe, New Mex. 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. 


Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-five years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service for solong 
8 time, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 
Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Bosto: 








Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 


Homelike atmosphere 





New York and South America for 35 years 








| When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
/t will be greatly to your advantage to do $0. 


| INDIA 
| AUSTRALIA 
FAR EAST 


PENINSULAR andORIENTAL | 
AND 
BRITISH INDIA STEAM. 
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A. TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North 
521 Fifth Avenue, 





30 Attractive Hygrade, Se’ 
Popular and Student Class Tours. 
$580 up. klet W, 


8 West 40th Street, New York’ 


/ROUND THE WORLD 
PLUS EUROPE 





EUROPE- NORWAY “4 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, Inc. 


RST) 


NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


The recognized way to India, 
Australia and the Far East is 
by P. and O. Regular fre- 
quent sailings from London | 

and Marseilles, by large, 
modern, superbly equipped 
liners. Through bookings fo | 
Egypt, Sudan, India, Persian © 
Gulf, Burma, Ceylon, Straits 
Settlements, China, Japan, 
9 East and South Africa, | 
| Mauritius, Australasia, etc. a 
» » » Round the World Tours. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
covering services and fares. 


CUNARD LINE 
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Electrification adds to the 
smooth, restful,clean flight 
through Switzerland... . 
it makes the country more 
beautiful than ever. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR PEACE, 
joy and contentment, not to men- 
tion opportunities for rejuvena- 
tion and intellectual improve- 
ment, cease further search, for 
Switzerland is waiting to gra- 
ciously offer you these comforts. 
Switzerland will break its heart 
to please your every mood. 


* 


TRAVEL 
in COMFORT and 
SAFETY 


Travel wisely and economically. 
Our 8 day II. Class season ticket 
costs only $18.50. 


” 


We shall be glad to send you il- 
lustrated literature on the follow- 
ing most delightful routes and 
places : 


Lugano, St. Gothard, Lucerne 
and its Lake District, Grisons, St. 
Moritz, Simplon, Loetschberg, 
Bernese Oberland, Interlaken, 
Jungfraujoch, Berne, Thun, Zer- 
matt, Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp. 


Just clip and send us this ad or 
ask for packet W. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 


WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 
in seven of the best family magazines every month 
simultaneously. They meet the traveler everywhere, 
will accompany him wherever he may turn, and 
will influence all his choices in travel planning. 


CRUISES-TOURS 














9 Countries incl. Europe. Shore Excursions and all 
expenses included. 60 Day Cruise, $454. 75 Days, 
tu Orient Cruise, 57 Days, $395. 


M ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


739 Roundth-World 


14 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
80. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 











MEDITERRANEAN $295 


Alaskan 


CRUISES-TOURS _ 








Cruises 


Priced from 
$285 to $625, 
all - expenses 
from Chicago. 


Escorted, if 
you wish. 




















E. E. Nelson 
342 Northern Pacific 
Railwa' 


St. Paul, Minn. 








Quality Service to Advertisers 


WHERE-TO-GO is welcomed everywhere to the 
reading tables of the best homes in North 
America every month throughout the year. 
Since 1906 the cream of travelers have known 
we present precisely what they desire to know 
about. 

Seven high class magazines present these de- 
partments, featuring a large variety of Travel 
invitations most attractively and effectively. 
They are the sign boards of clients whose suc- 
cess has been won by their excellent offerings, 


Remember—small copy is Big in Where-To-Go 
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$695 
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EUROPE $345 ov 


All expense tours with lst class and de luxe 

hotels and proved personal service at stu- 

dent tour rates. Small ara membership 

restricted, much luxurious povaring incor- 
rated. Some tours via editerranean 
Vrite for booklet ‘* W 


CARLETON TOURS, 5225ih Ave. ILY. 


UXO) 


Become acquainted 
with our amazing 
travel values. We spe- 
@ cialize in economical 
@ European Tours for the intellectual elite. 
e Cunard Supremacy,14,000satisfied guests. | 


$ STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB. 
551 FifthAve.,N.Y. Write for Booklet S| 
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COUNTRIES 


$370 


ALL EXPENSES 



















(Est. 1875) 
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Individual Itineraries 
planned to accord with your own 
desire and convenience... stress 
ing luxury or economy... 
start anywhere at any time 
«+ With or without courier escort. 


Group Travel of widest 
variety. Strictly limited tours de 
luxe by finest liners; sailings via 
North Atlantic or Southern routes. 
Itineraries embracing Continental 
Europe... North Cape... Russia. 


Popular Cabin Tours; Tourist 
Third Cabin Tours ... attractive 
programs at popular prices, 
Special Cruise Tours by Airplane; 
General Airplane and Private 
Automobile Travel. 


Steamship tickets by all lines 
Cook's Travellers’ Cheques 
Literature and full information 
at your request 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., N. ¥Y. and Branches 
in co-operation with 
WAGONS-LITS CO. 
701 Fifth Avenue, New York 


UNIVERSITY TOURS and 
VACATION TRAVEL TOURS 
Visiting Picturesque 
Corners of Europe 
Excellent Travel Arrangements 
Leadership and Congenial 
Group Membership 
Recognized for College Credit 
Write for Booklet 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
m__587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


RO 








ROPE 


BRITISH ISLES 
THE CONTINENT 
$ SCANDINAVIA 
U Frequent departures. 
P Widest choice of 
routes. Ex 
Send for book W. conductors. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 



















COAST to aie 


voyage over the 
RECREATION ROUTE 


to or from New York and 
California is the grandest sea 
trip they’ve ever taken .. . 
the travel experience su- 
preme. Write for full infor- 
mation. 

*Thousands of Tourists from 

all over the United States. 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
460 Market Street, San 
Francisco; or authorized 
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Where-To-Go Travel influence ts world wide, 











OURS 


PARIS~DANUBE 
BERLIN TOUR 
Eight Weeks—Nine Countries 


$707 


Spring tours and other tours, $295-$1500 
For complete information address 


TEMPLE Sones | 
443 Park Sq. Bldg, Boston, Mass. 


| JA 
TRAVEL in EUROPE 





































InpErenpeNt 
a, Private Auto 
ros, n TOURS 
officas Ag Steamship TICKETS 





DEAN & DAWSON 
512 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK, N.¥ 








Clark's Famous Cruises - - - 


NORTH GAPE StUSe ne 
EUROPE 


Cruise July 4—53 Days 
S. S. Laurentic— $650 to $1350 

Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
— Norway, Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, 


Paris, London; select clientele; the most and best 
for your money. 


Hotels, Drives, Fees, etc., included. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N.Y. 









Foremost Student 





Tours, all Expenses 
Over 5000 
hotels, More motor travel. 

tours, 26 days $235 to 80 da 
$190 Seven-country tour 5 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoyLsTonSt., Boston,Mase 
























Wall Street at Close Range 


Il Kh Ch hood stl and | a wants 


HE PROBLEM which 
concerns the security 
salesman most vitally, 
and toward which more 
careful thought is being di- 
rected than is the case with 
almost any other single prob- 
lem in his business, has to 
do with the attitude and ac- 
tivities of the security buyer. 
A lot of breath and prin- 
ter’s ink has been wasted in discus- 
sions regarding selling tactics. Very 
little has been said about buying §tac- 
tics and their share in cresting present- 
day conditions and problems in the 
security business. 

Theoretically the employment of sur- 
plus capital, the earnings derived from 
such employment, and the continuity 
of both its employment and its earnings 
are vital and fundamental problems. 
To their consideration and _ solution 
should be addressed quite as much 
intelligence and care as is demanded by 
the problems surrounding the creation 
of the surplus. Actually, and with but 
few notable exceptions, the whole matter 
is treated casually, handled carelessly, 
and neglected almost criminally. 


Consider the Surplus 


The man who has an amount of 
money which he does not need for cur- 
rent requirements of business or living 
is automatically presented with the 
problem of what to do with it. In a 
pathetically large percentage of cases he 
is almost totally unprepared to cope 
with that problem, and in almost no 
instance is he willing to admit that fact. 
Here is a combination of circumstance 
and psychology which too frequently 
starts the chain of events leading up to 
danger or disaster. These are the condi- 
tions responsible to a much greater 
extent for unfortunate investments 
than are the character and conduct of 
the investment business itself. The 
possession of wealth, no matter how ac- 
cidental, is too universally accepted by 
the possessors, and too generally by the 
rest of us, as an automatic indication of 
superior and extensive abilities and ca- 
pabilities. 

If ever there were a sales or purchas- 
ing problem in which neither seller nor 
buyer could function properly without 
the other, and in which complete collab- 
oration and mutual confidence is re- 
quired, the security sales problem is that 
one. The security salesman, if he is any 


This is the third of a series of 
articles on the human side of investment selling. 
The first two discussed the bond salesman him- 
self and his problems within his business; this 
discusses his problems arising from the buying 
habits—or lack of habits—of his customers. The 
writer is a very well-known investment banker. 


good at all, has been compelled to learn 
security values, markets, hazards, 
trends, and above all the proper rela- 
tionship between risk and return, be- 
tween merit and marketability, and be- 
tween present price and possible profit. 
That is his book and his business. He 
may not know much, or in fact anything, 
about the customer’s business. Probably 
he does know a little. What he does 
know and what he gets very little chance 
to talk about is, exactly what results 
are likely to be accomplished with a 
given list of securities and why? 

If you, as an investor, do not wish to 
consider the security salesman in 
the same category as your doctor, be- 
cause he has something to sell, that is 
perfectly satisfactory to him. He proba- 
bly doesn’t consider himself in that light 
anyway. If you put him in the same class 
as your tailor, who also has goods to sell, 
he will be satisfied. Men are notoriously 
fussy about their clothes, but nobody 
who wasn’t a good tailor himself ever 
got a very satisfactory result by at- 
tempting to supervise the cutting and 
stitching of his own clothes or by 
ordering over the phone unless it was to 
duplicate a previous and satisfactory 
suit in another color. Nor does it make 
any particular difference if the customer 
manufactured the cloth. 


Those Haphazard Buyers 


Pick out your pattern and color, of 
course. That you can do in the bond 
business as between several issues of 
equal merit. Tell him whether you want 
one style or another and let him advise 
with you about it. Above all don’t forget 
to tell him whether you want a suit for 
golf, business, or evening wear. Some of 
the results of buying securities without 
paying enough attention to the pur- 
poses to be served are just as unfortu- 
nate as would be the possession of a 
broadcloth golf suit or a Scotch plaid 
tuxedo. 

The concern of the securities sales- 
man, however, regarding the habits and 


practices of the buyer is by 
no means limited to prob- 
lems arising from haphazard 
purchasing. The present and 
ever growing tendency on 
the part of the public to 
follow style trends, rather 
than definite investment 
programs, causes him no 
end of bother—particu- 
larly when style trends are 
followed too long and too far, as is 
usually the case. 

Theoretically, securities are bought 
and are sold on the basis of facts and 
statistics. Actually, sentiment and per- 
sonal prejudice play a very large part 
in regulating decisions, and that fact 
must be recognized. Altogether too fre- 
quently public enthusiasm for a new and 
interesting industry or a new type of 
investment is carried to extremes so 
ridiculous as to be almost ludicrous and 
with results that are invariably disas- 
trous to a great number of people, and 
incidentally to a fairly great number of 
investment houses. 


Short-lived Fads 


Witness the tremendous public en- 
thusiasm for the motor industry, for 
radio, for electric refrigeration, and 
more recently for aviation. In each in- 
stance the ease with which money could 
be obtained for new corporations en- 
gaged or about to become engaged in 
such businesses caused the industry to 
become overcrowded, brought on over- 
production, and was followed by whole- 
sale failures out of which emerged in 
each instance a few strong groups which 
to-day dominate ‘and control the in- 
dustry. 

The same situation developed with 
the various trading corporations formed 
in 1928 and 1929. Public participation 
in stock-market speculation had already 
reached the danger point. It was too 
early then for the economists and in- 
dustrial leaders to stand agape at the 
apparent paradox of high money rates 
and still higher stock prices until at 
last they threw all the old yardsticks 
out the window and evolved the inter- 
esting and short-lived theory of a “new 
economic era” to explain the inex- 
plicable. When new highs for all time 
and new volume records on the Stock 
Exchange were still front-page news and 
matters of serious concern, instead of 
the everyday occurrences they later 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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The nation’s record 
for bank patronage 


is held by Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 


CALIFORNIA 


KEYSTONE PHOTO 


Ocean Front, Long Beach, California, 


A CONSOLIDATION OF 


Bank of Italy 


AND BANK of AMERICA of CALIFORNIA 


More than 1,/5O0,O0O0O depositors 


ALIFORNIA, a state which holds national records in commerce, industrial prog- 
ress, horticulture and education...in civic enterprise, growth in population and 
other phases of development...also has the largest statewide branch banking system 
in the United States, with over 1,750,000 depositors, 


2 
ee] 


The nationally known Bank of Italy changed its name 
on November 3, 1930, to ‘““Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings Association” through a consolida- 
tion with Bank of America of California. Both insti- 
tutions were identical in ownership previous to this 
consolidation and both were operating on a statewide 
basis. The united banks serve 243 cities with the high- 
est type of metropolitan banking service. The com- 
bined resources total over one’ billion dollars. 













FOR ANY SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT 


CALIFORNIA 


Write Bank of America, Department of California 
Information...Spring at Seventh, LOS ANGELES 
...or No. 1, Powell Street, SAN FRANCISCO 






hoa 


A view of famous Cabrillo Bridge in 
beautiful Balboa Park, San Diego, 
California. 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assocta- 
tion...a National Bank...and Bank of America... 
a California State Bank... ave identical in ownership 
and management... 438 offices in 243 California cities. 
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A St. Louis Banking Connection 


— Essential to Your Business 


For many years the First National Bank in St. Louis, the 
key bank in the Central West, has served prominent national 
manufacturers and distributors as a business friend and finan- 


cial counselor in this great market. 


The wide experience and vast resources of this large bank 
and the national view point of its senior officers and directors, 
in all phases of commerce and industry, is an important factor 
to consider when bridging the gap between your present dis- 
tributing arrangement and the great midcontinental market. 


We invite correspondence with business executives looking ahead 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 








J Oo S E P H Voyage through the seven 


seas with this master mar- 


O n r a iner and master novelist. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & 
CO., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 





DEEP SEA EDITION 


twenty-seven volumes, bound 
in blue limp leather, boxed 


$67.50. 

















Municipal, County RAILWAY 





and School Bonds and LIGHT 
Offerings Mailed on Request SECURITIES 





SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 





HC. COM PANY 


Twenty-six Years of Successful 


Investment Operation 


49 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON .. MASS. 














First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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became, several corporations were 
formed for the purpose of providing the 
public with a supervised medium for 
the expression of their speculative en- 
thusiasm accompanied by the perfectly 
sound principle of minimizing risk by 
extensive diversification. They were 
literally swamped with money for which 
they were hard pressed to find justifiable 
employment. The latitude of selection 
led them in some instances fairly far 
afield, but in very few cases is there 
evidence of downright mismanagement. 
Of course, they were imitated by any 
number of similar operations conducted 
by houses without adequate capital or 
experience, but that was to be expected. 

Disaster might not have been im- 
minent in the early summer of 1929, but 
it was inevitable. The events since 
October of 1929 are too recent, too 
poignant, and too universally un- 
fortunate to call for comment except to 
state again that in this as in other and 
similar instances, such as the Florida 
land boom, the excess of zeal on the 
part of the public would not be denied 
and is largely responsible for the out- 
come. 

As this is being written, public inter- 
est in the stock market or in the invest- 
ment business is at low ebb. It will re- 
appear, of course, as it always has, and 
probably sooner than some of us antici- 
pate. No one knows when nor in what 
way. The present situation calls for an 
expert in mass psychology or a national 
cheer leader. The economists have 
marshaled all the evidence and have 
recovered the old yardsticks that went 
out the window a while back, but even 
they are now discussing cycles in terms 
of human emotions and not in statistics. 

One trend only is apparent at the 
moment. The revulsion of feeling toward 
the trading corporation or unlimited 
discretionary type of trust has swung 
the pendulum far in the other direction. 
To-day and for some time past the 
fixed trust, in which diversification is 
emphasized to the point of being almost 
completely substituted for managerial 
discretion, has been in favor and has 
obtained some hundreds of millions of 
public funds. The overemphasis, if any, 
in this instance would appear to be on 
caution and conservatism; and_ while 
this movement may wane in popularity 
it seems unlikely that it will bring 
disaster in its wake. 

The bond salesman is compelled by 
the public to engage in a “style” busi- 
ness. He knows it is carried to extremes, 
but he can do little about it. There is 
very little use in expounding the value 
of a balanced diet to a sailor just back 
from a long cruise with his mind fixed on 
nine dollars’ worth of ham and eggs to 
the exclusion of all else. The time to 
talk to that chap is during his con- 
valescence. The time to talk to the 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
investor about the advantages of an 
investment program is right now; but 
the security salesman can’t get anyone 
to listen to anything except sympathy, 
and a great many of his best customers 
and prospects are just getting around 
to the point where they have laid aside 
the shotgun, chained up the dog, and 
are willing to say “Good morning” to 
him on the street. 

He wants very much to talk with you 
seriously, Mr. Investor, about planning 
your future procedure so that the next 
time you get enthusiastic about the 
market, television, interplanetary com- 
munication, or anything else, you will 
have a small proportion of your surplus 
labeled “ For Speculation” and no more. 
He would like to explain that your 
capital is one thing and your surplus 
quite another. It’s all right to keep 
your capital in your own business. You 
run it and can watch it. That’s where 
the “eggs in one basket” saying came 
from. Your surplus is loaned to, in- 
vested in, or otherwise employed by, 
others. If you put it all in one place you 
have no real surplus. What you have is 
two capital investments, one in your 
own business and the other in somebody 
else’s business, or in nobody’s business. 
That doesn’t add up quite right, of 
course, but that’s about what you did 
in 1929, isn’t it, in all honesty? 

You know whether you will need 
money specifically at some future time 
to educate your children or build a 
home on that lot you bought last year. 
All that can be provided for. You also 
know whether you are likely to need 
money from time to time to carry over 
a short turn in your business at Christ- 
mas or some other season. That can be 
arranged. You have a fairly definite idea 
regarding the securities you would 
like to have your executor find in your 
strong box. You know also that you have 
some definite predjudices pro and con 
regarding certain types of industry, 
certain foreign countries, and certain 
styles of security issuance. 

The bond salesman can’t tell you 
much, if anything, about that. He can 
and will gladly help you evolve a def- 
inite investment program, calculated 
to accomplish all your individual pur- 
poses and recognize all your individual 
preferences and prejudices. He knows 
that, once agreed to and later adhered 
to, it will protect you, if you need 
protection, against any security sales- 
man in the world, including himself, 
but above all it will protect you against 
your own enthusiasms. 

He wants to talk all this over with 
you now while you both have time to 
do it, sanely and without argument or 
oratory. He can help you if you will 
help him to do it by telling him what 
you want to accomplish. He’s a real 
salesman, with something to sell that 
you have never let him talk about. 
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THE INDUSTRY 
OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


ODERN civilization, with its need for quick dispatch of news and 
views, is served by a great publishing industry far reaching in its 
usefulness and influence. Few commodities have so large a market as 
magazines and newspapers. Few services are so necessary to man's 
cultural and intellectual progress. 

Last year, it is estimated that the twenty-eight million families of this 
country purchased and read over forty million daily newspapers— 
morning and evening—and on Sunday twenty-eight million papers 
were circulated, about one in each family. In addition, the combined 
circulation per issue of magazines totaled nearly 120 million—an 
average, approximately, of one for every person in the United States. 

The growth in circulation of newspapers and magazines during the 
past decade has been rapid, going hand in hand with a large and 
steady increase in advertising volume from which their revenues are 
largely derived. 


The tendency toward larger units in this industry, resulting from 
growth, consolidations and chain enterprises, requires large capital 
resources. Halsey, Stuart & Co. has taken an important part in the 
financing of newspaper and magazine properties—performing a 
service both to the industry and to investors seeking safe and re- 
munerative employment of their surplus funds. How securities originat- 
ing in various fields of investment are investigated prior to purchase 
and recommendation to our clientele, is set forth in our booklet, 
Choosing Your Investment House. A copy will be mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle St. NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of sound 
investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. @ Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 38 stations associ- 
ated with National Broadcasting Co. @ Music by symphony orchestra. 


9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 


7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
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‘HESE companies were cre- 

ated to acquire and hold as 
investments, enough of the securi- 
ties of the Insull Group of Public 
Utility Properties to insure con- 
tinuity of policy and management 
throughout the Group. As stated 
by Samuel Insull, their founder, 
they were organized ‘‘to establish 
some rallying point of ownership 
and friendship for the various com- 
panies with which my name is 
associated.”’ 

Adhering to this policy, more 
than ninety per cent. of the hold- 
ings of IJnsull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co., 
of Chicago, are in the five major 
companies of the Insull Group, 
namely, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, of Chicago; The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, of Chicago; Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois; 
Middle West Utilities Company, 
and Midland United Company. 

Stocks of both Jnsul/l Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co., of Chicago, are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
and participate in the earnings of 
the companies of the Insull Group. 


The properties in the Insull Group 
are fully described in BookletWW1 
which will be sent upon request. 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, ING 


CORPORATION 
SECURITIES CO. 


OF CHICAGO 


72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Great Adventure of Selling 


By WALTER TRESCKOW 


N FOREIGN lands selling is an 
I inheritance; in America it is an 
adventure. In England, France, 
Germany the merchants are ideal— 
those ‘‘shopkeepers.” They are careful- 
ly trained in the etiquette of selling, and 
they actually know values in merchan- 
dise. From childhood their minds absorb 
the minor and major economics of their 
business. Going farther up in the scale 
to big business, there is the same trained 
attention to detail and knowledge of 
their job. The best word to describe it 
all is thoroughness. 

In America we have portions of those 
qualities. If our etiquette of selling is 
maybe a bit clumsy, we have still some- 
thing else which distinguishes the Amer- 
ican business man all over the world— 
his genius for selling, the “game” of it 
all, and the youth of it. Business men 
from foreign countries often mention 
this. Recently a German industrialist 
said: “In no part of the world do I find 
that strange something which I call the 
Fountain of Youth, except in these 
United States of North America. It is 
a new spirit. It distinguishes your busi- 
ness men and their business too.” 

It is true. It is not our wealth, our 
resources, our flair for organization 
(and reorganization) that distinguishes 
our business methods but our threefold 
genius for selling—adapting merchan- 
dise to the wishes of others, causing 
people of many tongues and places to 
want things that generations of their 
forefathers have done without, and 
lastly making an adventure of it all. 
This spirit sent American sewing ma- 
chines into homes around the world, 
placed American harvesting machinery 
upon the farms, and put American 
automobiles upon the highways. And 
the end is not yet, nor is the story told. 

In the United States there are no 
more physically young people, per thou- 
sand inhabitants, than in any other 
country where modern sanitation is 
employed and medical science is prac- 
ticed, but I believe it is a fair statement 
that there are more mentally young 
here than in any other country. In 
America any man in good health has the 
prospect of enjoying a wide range of 
comforts, luxuries even, to which only 
the well-to-do in other countries can 
aspire. Indeed, one of our accomplish- 
ments has been to reduce luxuries into 
comforts. 

The situation inspires intensive effort 
to bring new things into existence, to 
simplify complicated machines and to 
lighten heavy ones. It is a reaching out 
into the future and bringing into present 
use the things which otherwise would 
remain for to-morrow’s generation to 
exploit or introduce. We have a vision 


of a dullness of life. We have a doctrine 
that spending is as important as saving, 
while European minds continue to hold 
to the idea that saving alone has virtue. 
(Not that we have not also proved that 
some spending is folly!) But the high 
standard of American wages is a form of 
spending that makes saving possible. 
Many of our people who have accumu- 
lated large fortunes have spent them 
wisely and widely in this spirit too, 
Instead of keeping so much wealth in 
the family they know no better way of 
spending it than to create schools, 
colleges, endowments, foundations, 
which bring to thousands of lives im- 
mediate materialization of half-formed 
dreams, shortening such a realization in 
many cases even by generations of time. 

If you do not like the phrase “ selling 
genius,” maybe you will accept “sales 
practice” as typifying the unique thing 
American business men offer in national 
and international trade. From it spring 
our research laboratories, working for 
those newer and more usable things (or 
“serviceable” things, as Mr. Wilson 
would have said), our willingness to 
scrap even costly and relatively new 
machinery if something better is offered, 
and then our daring in carrying our 
wares to perfectly satisfied folk every- 
where. Our newer adaptations of elec- 
tricity to so many small machines that 
were formerly hand-operated, as in the 
case of sewing machines, and the still 
newer uses of electricity are examples 
in only one field of what is happening in 
many places. 

Calculating machines and cash regis- 
ters of American manufacture are 
universal, They are typical of our sales 
practice. When Mr. John H. Patterson 
of the National Cash Register Company 
formed his school for salesmen he pic- 
tured his men’s work as an adventure, 
a sporting proposition, in which only 
men best equipped for it could win. 
He taught human nature and the tech- 
nique of understanding human desire. 
He had vision, daring, and energy. He 
added the first two qualities to what 
had been considered by many as the 
sum of salesmanship. He proved that 
his rules and his technique were as 
sound as his vision of his business and 
useful and serviceable to the people he 
chose to serve. Now schools patterned 
after his are the equipment of large 
businesses generally. 

There is among American business 
men, too, a psychology that is different. 
It was expressed by Mr. H. Gordon 
Selfridge, the Chicago-London merchant. 
When competitors complained to him 
about something, he replied: * ‘Gentle- 
men, this business of mine is yours. 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
Everything I have is yours—if you can 
get it.” He placed his business on a 
“ greatest good for the greatest number” 
basis, and American business men have 
taken their products to the ends of the 
earth on the same basis—not selling 
something just for dollars and cents but 
for greater serviceableness. 

As the result, the Calea Victoriei 
in Bucharest is a duplicate of the “ auto- 
mobile row” of an American city. In 
Germany they are riding in American 
automobiles, heating with American 
radiators, and sweeping with our vac- 
uum cleaners. Small electric power 
plants have taken city conveniences 
far out into the country in many nations. 
Office appliances from the United States 
in great variety are in use. America’s 
latest appliances are in the great hospi- 
tals everywhere. 

The extensive literature which we 
have created in the past dozen years on 
the various phases of selling and market- 
ing has followed the American business 
man abroad and is read and studied by 
his new-found friends in Europe and 
South America. 

Manufacturing, engineering, and sell- 
ing staffs have built up a great trade 
machine handling every factor in our 
trade abroad, but one of their great 
achievements has come in more recent 
years in adapting American goods to 
the needs and even prejudices of foreign 
customers. This makes preparation for 
export trade sometimes an entirely 
distinct part of a business both in pro- 
duction and sales. One harvesting- 
machinery company has adapted its 
products to the requirements of some 
fifty foreign countries. To deliver con- 
veniently in foreign lands, large concerns 
maintain their own fleet of ships, their 
own warehouses, with branch offices 
as in their home country. 

As never before the American flair for 
selling is vital to-day. The world spends 
relatively less for food and clothing but 
more for automobiles, radios, and elec- 
trical appliances. Wheat bread replaces 
tye bread. Less clothing is worn, but 
the fabrics are more costly. People 
travel more and read more. Demand 
grows more optional. In such a time a 
population that can spend its money in 
a thousand different ways is guided by 
effective and skillful selling into certain 
definite lines. It is this leading and find- 
ing, this thoughtful manufacturing for 
useful needs, the steady elevation of 
living standards that opens the way for 
the still further advance of American- 
type products. 

American trade at home and abroad 
bases on our genius for selling, our skill 
manufacturing, our ability in distri- 

ution. Yet it is not the merchandise 
only, or the selling, to which success may 

attributed, but that youthful spirit 
the German business man saw. And 
youth is the greatest thing in the world. 











WHY INVESTORS HAVE PURCHASED 
OVER 


$150,000,000 


NortTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES 


The Largest Fixed Investment Trust 


5 pee tcp the popularity of this trust is due to the fact that it 


performs an all important trust service for the conservative 
investor. 


It presents a logical and economical mechanical means of enjoying 
the benefits proven to result from a long term holding of a group of 
high grade common stocks. The ultimate advantages offered by such 
an investment were never more widely recognized than today. 


NorTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES are certificates of ownership in 
a fixed group of four shares each of 28 leading common stocks 
deposited under a trust agreement with The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, trustee. No substitutions may be made in this 
group but a non-dividend paying stock must be eliminated from the 
portfolio. 


The following organizations are prominently identified with this 
trust: 


Sponsor—Distributors Group, Incorporated (owned by 
an association of prominent investment houses) 


TRUSTEE—Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


LEGAL CoUNSEL—Messrs. Hughes, Schurman & Dwight, 
New York 


AUDITING ACCOUNTANTS—Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., New York 


A brief investigation of the technical and administrative features of 
this trust such as liquidation through the trustee without any con- 
version penalty, the unusual provision for assuring payment of all 
future trustee’s fees, etc., will lead to the conclusion that NorTH 
AMERICAN TRUST SHARES is the largest fixed trust because it most 
advantageously serves the investor. 


NorTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES are actively distributed by more 
than 1200 investment dealers throughout the United States, England 
and continental Europe. 


Consult your investment dealer or write us for 
folder W 4 concerning this common sense investment. 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of pr th ) 
63 Wall Street New York City 
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96,500 
Customers 





Invest *91,000,000 


As SOCIATED System security holders 
increased by 26,000 during 1930, a year 
marked by world-wide financial uncertainty. 


Among these investors are 96,500 cus- 
tomers, 11,165 employees, and 6,309 banks 


and institutions. Customers and employees 


know the System at first hand. Investment 


managers of banks and insurance com- 


panies know it from the point of view of 


financial experts. 


From either point of view, these securi- 
ties have gained the confidence of 215,666 


investors. This confidence gauges public 


appreciation of the 
future earning possi- 
bilities of the Asso- 
ciated System. 


To invest, or for information, write 
Associated Gas and 
Electric System 


61 Broadway New York 
Fsreky 





HENRY .. The four hundred or the four 
million—all are in O,Henry and all read him. 
Do you know him as well as you should ? 

Red leather edition $2.50 each 


& DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


SS 














G.L. OARSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
* 
36 Wall Street, New York City 


Offices in Twenty Principal Cities 

















Selecting cAdvertisers 





The World’s Work takes great care in 
selecting its financial advertisers, inves- 
tigates each concern before accepting 
its advertisement, and attempts to keep 
in touch with them while the adver- 
tisements are running in the magazine. 
At times the advertising is stopped, 
not always because of any fault which 
we find with the advertiser, although 
sometimes this is the case. If readers 
notice the disappearance of an adver- 
tiser’s announcement and wish to check 
up their previous dealings with him, we 
shall be glad to have them write to us; 
we shall then be pleased to explain the 
disappearance of the advertisements from 
our magazine pages. 














Financial Advertising 


ONE of the distinctive features of 
World’s Work is its financial ad- 
vertising—of banks, investment houses, 
investment trusts, public utility holding 
companies, and information services. 

They differ greatly from those of the 
manufacturing companies which have a 
commodity to sell, or of others which 
have a service to render. 

The Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
for example, wishes you to buy their 
well-known automobile. 

The Revere Clock Company offers 
your choice of Westminster, Canter- 
bury, or Whittington chime melodies in 
your home. 

Your banker has no such definite thing 
to talk about. His neighbor bank rend- 
ers a strikingly similar service. He has 
an equally impressive-looking building. 
His vaults seem as unnecessarily strong. 

Your investment banker is less well 
off. He cannot generally use the big- 
building-strong-vaults idea. He is 
equally in competition with other 
houses which have a business very like 
his own. 

Your Stock Exchange broker is par- 
ticularly handicapped as to the individ- 
uality of his business. He must charge 
the same commission for his service as 
his competitors. He buys and sells secu- 
rities that are equally available to many 
others. 

And, yet, it is on this basis of indi- 
viduality that every banker hopes to 
build up a successful business. 

That is the secret back of all this ad- 
vertising. 

It is to enlarge Individuality. It is to 
build up the still greater idea of Per- 
sonality. It is to bring out the factors 
which make one business different from 
another; which make comparison more 
difficult; which make the differences 
more visible. 

These bankers in World’s Work are 
playing up their Individuality and Per- 
sonality. Their businesses may look 
alike, - each one has an element of 
individuality which makes it suitable 
for one person and possibly not suit- 
able for another. Indeed, the very man- 
ner of the announcement may settle the 
case. There are mannerisms in advertis- 
ing as truly as in personal selling. No- 
tice the wording I the advertisements, 
the arrangement of the type. These are 
elements of personality. Some will ap- 
peal to you more than others. 

World’s Work is used for the expres- 
sion of bankers’ individuality and per- 
sonality through advertisements. Every 
year this magazine declines much finan- 
cial advertising which falls short of its 
rules. Every financial advertiser is in- 
vestigated from the standpoints of both 
the securities he sells and his position in 
his own business field. Thus, among in- 
vestment bankers, the first question to 
be asked is whether he is a member of 
the Investment Bankers Association or 
not. If not, there must be found an 
argument in favor of the advertiser and 
the advertising which will take the 
place of I. B. A. membership in the 
opinion of the magazine. 

This is No. 1 of a series of Small Talks by the 
Financial Department of World’s Work. 
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Different 


Situations 
@ call for 


different types of financing. 
The interest of A. G. Becker & 
Co. in every type of financing 
—bond, stock, investment 
trust, short term note, and 
commercial paper— assures 
for the investor securities that 
are soundly conceived, and the 
diversification which is an 
essential part of safe invest- 
ment. Ask for Sound Corporate 
Financing, booklet WW 2. 


A.G. Becker & Co. 


BONDS - STOCKS - COMMERCIAL PAPER 


54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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INVESTING 
BY MAIL 


@ More than half our 
clients do their invest- 
ing by mail. 


We like to talk with 
our clients occasion- 
ally to keep in touch 
with their investment 
needs. 


@ But when we know 
Investors’ needs we 





consecutive quarterly dividends have been 
paid by Commonwealth Edison Company 
(and predecessor companies). Gaining new 
business, retaining old, the company continues its stead 
we me § The Palmolive building with the new Lindhonhe 
eacon, shown above, is representative of scores of lighting 
displays which make Chicago’s night skyline famous. Flood- 
lighting is becoming increasingly prominent as an added 
revenue producer for the utility companies. 9 We distribute 
the securities of companies operating in 32 states. Send 
for our list of offerings Pe 6% and more. Time 
savings plan available. 





UTILITY SECURITIES 
evs COMPANY 
230 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
New York St. Louis Milwaukee Indianapolis 


Richmond San Francisco Louisville Detroit 
Cleveland Kansas City Des Moines Minneapolis 
Los Angeles 

















WANTED: Representative in each town for new easy selling proposition to home- 

makers. Generous commissions, bonuses and sales helps supplied. Especially 

ag ae offer to club or civic workers. Apply Box 30 % World’s Work, Garden 
ity, N. Y. 














THE PSYCHOLOGY For Your Foreign Trip 


can serve them as well 
by mail as otherwise. 


C.M. KEYS & CO. 
Established 1911 
39 Broadway, New York 





OF YOUTH 


Jessica G. Cosgrave 


This book cannot fail to be of inter- 
est and value to the thinking 
parent. Mrs. Cosgrave, for many 
years head of the Finch School, 
shows dramatically and with story 
illustrations the steps through nur- 
sery, school and adolescence to 
young man and womanhood. $2.00 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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<a HAVE your travel funds in convenient 
and safeguarded form take a Guaranty 
Letter of Credit with you. 


It will assure to you also the courtesies and 
varied services of our foreign offices and of 
our banking correspondents in every acces- 
sible section the world over. 


Obtainable at banks throughout the coun- 
try or from this Company direct. 


Booklet “Banking facilities in Europe,” on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway New York 
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Investment and Brokerage 
Service 


Members: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 

Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchange; New York Curb 

Exchange; New York Cotton Exchange; Chicago Board 
of Trade; Chicago Curb Exchange Association 


New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Denver, Boston, Akron, Philadelphia, 
Columbus, Canton, Toledo, Massillon, 
Hartford, Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Colorado Springs, Milwaukee, 
Louisville, Minneapolis, Providence, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Scranton, Syracuse 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 





























May We Come In? 


Through the pages of The American Home, the country’s finest 
decorators, architects and gardeners will come into every room 
of your house, with all sorts of practical, delightful suggestions 
for making every nook and cranny of it inviting and artistic. 
$l a year. The American Home, Garden City, N. Y. 














UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


v 


A holding company which controls 
American Founders Corporation 
and has extensive investments 


in public utility and other fields. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
meager in bulk, pulling a cart roofed 
with palm branches and piled high in 
its shadowy interior with red-gold and 
green-gold fruit, perhaps the most 
delicious in the world. At the end of the 
procession walks an old man with a 
stripped branch for authority, who en- 
ters now and again into the singing like 
a Greek chorus. One almost forgets to 
buy! 

As the sun goes down the brightness 
dies out of the city as suddenly as if 
someone had turned off a thousand 
lamps. The shadows (they are not gray, 
like Northern shadows; they are laven- 
der and pink, opal and jade, chrysoprase 
and porphyry) change the lines and 
angles set by the sun into a new artistry 
of their own. 

Soon I know the streets will fill with 
people—walking, sitting, standing—all 
but the rich—enjoying the common 
theater of the sidewalks. Particularly on 
two famous boulevards along which the 
cars stream up and down: the Prado 
through the heart of the city with a cen- 
ter walk of marble and tile lined with 
Spanish laurel trees and palms; and the 
Malecon along the sea, where, on stormy 
days, the spray sends fragmentary silver 
over the wall. At nearly every street 
corner there is a café, tiled, high ceil- 
inged, open to the sidewalk, sometimes 
with a trio of musicians playing the in- 
sinuating, slightly barbaric Cuban mu- 
sic, more often merely murmurous with 
the soft Spanish tongue from people 
who regard Americans as uncommunica- 
tive, who talk with zeal and excitement 
and great rapidity. 

Dinner will be late, at nine. If there 
are many guests, the roses will not be 
set in vases, but will be strewn down the 
length of the table as if La Clavel might 
come back again and dance along that 
path of glory with her bright shawl. 

If this does not seem real; or if it 
seems only like a sentimental over- 
valuation of things essentially trivial, 
the fault lies with the telling. 


fb b-wy now making up their minds 
that the long-dreamed-of jaunt to 
Hawaii shall materialize this winter will 
be interested in the offering of joint San 
Francisco and Los Angeles sailings by 
the recently merged Matson and Lassco 
lines. 

There are convenient, diversified 
features of the new service. One may 
board ship at San Francisco and sail to 
Honolulu via Los Angeles, or go direct 
to the Islands from either Californa 
port, and return to the other—this 
latter “open jaw” routing commencing 
on February 21 and occurring onc 
each month thereafter. 

“Boat trains” serve each sailing and, 
as an indication of their “comfort am 
luxury first” policies, the merged lines 
have just withdrawn from service the 
least palatial of their steamers. 
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